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$20,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $20,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been restrict- 
ed to what we have been able to induce interested individuals 
to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at this 
slow rate and insuch an unsystematic way, the work will pro- 
ceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profess- 
ing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
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The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This 
undertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it 
unites the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of 
research. The Association is concerned with the discussion, 
publication, and circulation of historical materials, and at the 
same time it employs investigators to explore fields of Negro 
history hitherto neglected or unknown. This work cannot be 
successfully prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if 
we hope to develop it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro 
from becoming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, 
the income must be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to S. W. Rutherford, Sec- 
retary-ITreasurer of The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
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WHAT THE NEGRO CHURCH HAS DONE! 


In order to throw full light upon this subject a brief survey 
must be made of the conditions surrounding the Negro before 
the beginning of the Negrochurch. The readers of the history 
of the ante-bellum days of this country, and, especially, those 
who have read the instructive records of those days in The 
Journal of Negro History, have seen that, in order to keep 
the slaves ignorant and therefore contented with slavery, the 
slaveholders would allow among the slaves, no teachings, re- 
ligious or otherwise, which would make them dissatisfied with 
their status. 

On those plantations owned by the more humane masters, 
the slaves were permitted to attend the white churches and 
sit in the galleries or in the rear corners and listen to sermons 
in which slavery was justified. The divine rights of the mas- 
ters were emphasized and the inherent superiority of the white 
race was proclaimed. ‘Servants obey your masters” was 
one of the choicest texts expounded in the hearing of the 
slaves. Others of like import from the Old Testament were 
popular. 

There were very few Negro preachers in the days of 
slavery, and the services held by them with the slaves were 
under the surveillance of trusted observers. Their utterances 

1This address was delivered in Washington, D. C., September 10, 1925, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Association. 
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were closely watched. Consequently these preachers could 
only hold before the slaves the duty of resignation to their lot, 
and the joys which would be theirs in the future life. 

This probably accounts for the character of the sermons 
preached by the Negro preachers in the early history of the 
Negro ministry after emancipation. This sort of discourse is 
still prevalent among the less thoughtful preachers of the race 
today. Such preaching is always popular among the down- 
trodden and oppressed in every age as is evidenced by the mass 
of Apocalyptic literature of the Jews and the Christian church 
which came into existence in every period of persecution and 
suffering of each. It was under the inspiration of such preach- 
ing of the days of slavery that there were born those plaintive 
folk songs of the Negro which are so popular today. 

The white preachers who were sons of the white slave- 
holders doubtless were sincere in their belief and preaching 
that the white race was God-ordained to enslave and exploit 
the blacks. One who reads the sermons of the foremost 
white preachers of ante-bellum days, or who has been privi- 
leged to converse with such eminent men as the late Bishops 
H. M. Turner and L. H. Holsey, who had been slaves them- 
selves and remembered the sermons they heard in the days 
of slavery, can not doubt the sincerity of the white preachers 
of those days. 

There is no reason to think that a war which was fought 
to free these slaves, and which was bitterly denounced by 
these same white preachers and churches when it resulted in 
freeing the slaves, would change their opinion concerning the 
racial superiority of the whites and the racial inferiority of 
the Negro. Indeed there is abundant evidence that a large 
number of white preachers and of the white laity still hold 
to the belief that the white race is innately superior to all 
races that are not white. 

As proof of this contention one has only to notice the 
attitude of the preachers and churches towards the ancient 
and highly civilized races of the Orient, who are contemptu- 
ously referred to as heathen, although the sages and philos- 
ophers of those races were considering and solving great 
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problems of the physical and spiritual worlds, while the white 
races’ ancestors were wearing breech cloths and eating roots 
and raw flesh. The ‘‘Nordic nonsense” which emanates 
from white university halls and from lecture platforms and 
clutters up the pages of magazines and newspapers further 
proves this racial disposition of the whites. 

Therefore, one does not have to speculate upon what kind 
of preaching the Negro would have heard if he had remained 
in the white churches after emancipation. It is safe to affirm 
that all racial aspiration for leadership, all striving for the 
intangible values of life, individually or collectively, would 
have been dwarfed and stunted if not destroyed under white 
preaching in white churches. There is little need for taxing 
the imagination as to how much progress the Negro would 
have made under the guidance of such leaders. 

We know from experience as well as observation how 
tardily and grudgingly the white man gives recognition to 
the ability and capability of the Negro or any other colored 
race to manage its own affairs or to govern in any large sphere. 
As proof of this we cite the tardiness of the western Christian 
churches to grant any large measures of self-government to 
the native churches of Japan and China and India, until 
forced to do so by the insistent demands of the native leaders 
of those churches. Yet all history shows that the highest 
and best in any people can be drawn forth only by its own 
teachers and leaders. Therefore, those Negro churchmen 
who set about the organization of the Negro church were the 
spiritual and intellectual emancipators of the race. 

Richard Allen, the founder of the A. M. E. church, James 
Varick, the founder of the A. M. E. Zion church, Joseph 
Willis, Andrew Bryan and other leaders who organized Bap- 
tist churches in all parts of the country, and Wm. H. Miles 
and Richard Vanderhorst, who led the movement to organize 
the C. M. E. church, deserve the lasting gratitude and rever- 
ence of the Negro, of whatsoever religious belief or of no 
religious belief. 

What has the Negro church done? It has been the 
spiritual and moral and intellectual lighthouse for the race 
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for more than the half century since emancipation. The 
first school houses for the Negro after emancipation were 
the Negro churches. It was in these church-school houses 
that many of the Negroes received their first training in books 
and dreamed the dreams of future greatness which made 
them leaders of the race in after years. 

To read the list of the eminent leaders of the Negro race 
of these early years would be largely calling the roll of the 
first students in the schools held in Negro churches, or in 
schools which began in Negro churches and, having outgrown 
their swaddling clothes, moved into larger quarters. In many 
cases the earliest teachers in these schools were the Negro 
preachers who had been taught clandestinely by their young 
masters or their mistresses in the days of slavery. 

The Negro church, moreover, has saved the soul of the race 
as well as the individual souls of its members. I mean by the 
term soul of the race, all of those aspirations and emotions, 
those thinkings and dreamings concerning the fine things of life, 
which are absolutely necessary to the development and prog- 
ress of a race. 

During the first period of the emancipation of the Negro 
race in this country, the Negro youth saw the leaders of his 
race functioning in the Congress of the United States and in 
the legislative assemblies of the Southern States and filling 
positions of honor and responsibility in almost every walk of 
civil life. The Negro youth of that era read of the doings of 
Congressmen Joseph H. Rainey, Robt. C. DeLarge, Richard 
H. Cain, and Robt. Brown Elliot of South Carolina; of Con- 
gressman Jefferson F. Long of Georgia; of United States 
Senators Blanche K. Bruce and Hiram R. Revels of Missis- 
sippi; of Governor P. B. 8. Pinchback of Louisiana; of Con- 
gressman John M. Langston of Virginia; of John A. Hyman, 
Jas. O’Hara and Henry P. Cheatham, congressmen from 
North Carolina; and of many others of lesser prominence, 
whose eloquence and statesmanship did not suffer in com- 
parison with the ablest white men of the same rank. These 
were Negro intellectual stars in those days, whose sayings 
and doings inspired the youth of the race to determine to 
reach similar heights. 
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Then came the bloody debdcle of the Reconstruction, 
when the Negro was driven out of politics and legislated out 
of the right to use the ballot for his protection in the South. 
He was thrust into a condition more deplorable in many 
respects than his status during the days of slavery. The 
effect of all of this could not be otherwise than destructive to 
the hopes and ambitions of the forward-looking young people 
of the race. 

It was in this dark hour that the Negro church became the 
savior of the racial soul. Many of the Negro statesmen 
entered the Christian ministry and from the pulpit preached 
a gospel of faith and hope for the race in the future. None 
but those who lived during those troublous days can truly 
estimate the value of the Negro church and pulpit to the 
youth of the race during that crisis. Verily the race would 
have gone down in a slough of despondency if it had not been 
for the Negro church. The Negro preachers insisted that the 
clouds must break ere long and brighter skies must appear. 
They led the aspiring youth to the hilltops of hope and 
pointed to the wide vista of possible achievements in the future 
in the providence of God. 

The Negro church developed the racial consciousness 
and preserved the racial self-respect of the Negro. When 
the Negro leaders in state affairs were sent into obscurity it 
was the constant sight of and contact with the Negro bishops 
and high churchmen in the dark days of Reconstruction, 
that developed and sustained in the masses of the race, young 
and old, that pride of race and faith in its possibilities, which 
caused many of the young Negro men and women to resolve 
to achieve something worth while. Many a Negro doctor, 
lawyer, and other professional man and woman whose names 
are now familiar to the public, received the first inspiration 
to seek wider fields of service and activity by coming in con- 
tact with and listening to the talks and sermons of Negro 
bishops and leaders in the church, who visited their homes 
or communities occasionally and brought with them the cul- 
ture and atmosphere of the great world, of which these youth 
or their parents had hitherto known but little. 
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The Negro church, too, gave the race its first lessons in the 
management of large organizations, and blazed the way for 
the great Negro secret societies and business organizations 
which are the pride of the race today. Many of the first 
promoters and heads of these enterprises were members of 
the church. They had observed how the leaders of the Negro 
church marshalled the scattered resources of their constituents 
and with their accumulated pittances, feeble by themselves 
but mightily when aggregated, built costly houses of worship 
and cared for the sick and indigent of their membership. 
Seeing the vast possibilities of such methods in the fields of 
commerce and racial fraternity these captains of industry 
set to work to organize the resources and energies of the race 
along these lines. It must not be forgotten that the Negro 
church was the pioneer and trail blazer to these ends. 

The Negro church has saved the race from atheism and 
scepticism, and preserved its respect for and faith in Chris- 
tianity. The interpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus 
given by the majority of the white preachers and their con- 
stituents shakes the confidence of all colored races in the 
power of that life to bind up the racial wounds of mankind 
and to heal the world’s sin-sick soul. 

Yet, one who has given any study to the history of the 
origin of Christianity and to the psychology of races does 
not have to inquire why white men do not understand and 
therefore can not properly interpret Christianity. The white 
race is Occidental, pugnacious, aggressive, militant and domi- 
neering. Nothing appeals to it but force and power, and the 
material things which are the products of force and power. 

Christianity is from the Orient whence are all the great 
religious and spiritual masters of mankind. Jesus was a 
Syrian Jew who was preserved alive in childhood under the 
shadow of the African pyramids and by the banks of the 
African Nile. The Negro is Oriental by blood and racial 
heritage. Africa, the birthplace of his ancestors, is in the 
Orient; and Egypt, where the child Jesus was carried to be 
saved from the fury of Herod, is the back door to Africa. The 
early history of Christianity is closely connected with things 
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African and it has a distinct African flavor. ‘‘The first 
foreign missionaries after the Apostles were from Africa. 
One-half of the Anti-Nicene library was African in origin. 
This library grew for fifty years and during those years the 
most important questions of doctrine were settled under the 
leadership of African scholars.” 

Thus the Negro church and ministry are the best fitted 
to interpret Jesus to the race, and to show that the travesty 
which the white church and ministry present to the world as 
Christianity is but a faint shadow of the meaning of the life 
and words of the gentle Syrian Jew. 

R. A. CARTER 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO TO THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF AMERICA! 


I am asked to address you on the contribution of the 
Negro to the religious life of America, and may I not express 
the hope at the outset that you share with me the appre- 
hension of the exceeding difficulty of the task imposed upon 
me? It is no easy matter to estimate the religious contribu- 
tion of any group to the life of the nation, for here we move in 
a realm where charts and tables have no adequacy and where 
statistics and measurements have little validity. 

It would be comparatively easy to indicate the economic 
and industrial contribution to our national life. When we are 
dealing with material values, stocks and bonds, banks and 
railroads, factories and stores, houses and lands, and the like, 
it is not difficult to arrive at a fair appraisal. But when we 
come to deal with religious values, with spiritual energies and 
potentialities, with forces that are subtle and intangible and 
influences that are elusive, the difficulties become well-nigh 
insuperable. 

Who can accurately estimate what the mere presence of 
the Negro in America has meant to the religious life of the 
nation? Just think of it for a moment: A group of people 
of an alien race, primitive and unsophisticated, brought 
against their will from their native land, thrust into slavery, 
finally emancipated, slowly assimilating modern civilization, 
adjusting themselves to new conditions, meeting injustice, 
prejudice and proscription, but taking their place as an 
integral part of the nation. Through all these past three 
hundred years, with their concomitant changes and develop- 
ments, what an appeal, what a challenge, what an oppor- 
tunity, the mere presence of these millions of Negroes has 
afforded! To be sure, our presence has not always been a 
means of grace to the rest of the nation, but who can tell to 

1 This address was delivered in Washington, D. C., September 10, 1925, 


on the occasion of the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Association. 
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what extent it has proved a means of grace? We have some- 
times been regarded as a disturbing factor in the body politic, 
an unwelcome and disagreeable element to deal with. We 
have sometimes been referred to as ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden.” But even the unwelcome and disagreeable may 
furnish wholesome and needed discipline. That which dis- 
turbs may produce healthy reactions; and carrying burdens 
may steady us, discover new resources, and develop powers 
that might otherwise remain dormant. 

Who ean accurately estimate the indirect and unconscious 
influence we have exerted religiously? It may be thought 
that our contribution in this direction must of necessity, from 
the very nature of the case, be negligible. But this need not 
be so. Some one has said that ‘‘the religious growth of mil- 
lions of men, even though they be slaves, cannot be without 
potent influence upon their contemporaries.”’ And we know 
how individuals, humble and obscure, without conscious effort 
and through contacts that are remote and transient, release 
influences of the most powerful, far-reaching and lasting 
character. I am sure there will come to your minds as an 
apt and impressive illustration of this, Browning’s Pippa 
Passes, in which the little factory girl one holiday goes down 
the street singing her songs, and all unconsciously, in four 
different instances, touches other lives in a most helpful way. 
“The passing of this little girl,’ says one, ‘‘disturbs the bor- 
ders of her pathway more than would a cannon-ball express 
going by with a thunder roar, shaking the province and suck- 
ing a whirlwind after it.” What is true here in the case of 
individuals is true in a larger sense in the case of a race. 

Sometime ago, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis paid a glowing 
tribute, in one of his sermons, to the Negro janitor of Plym- 
outh Church, who had died a few days before. In the course 
of his remarkable utterance, which was given at some length, 
he said: ‘‘Plymouth Church was to him as beautiful as a 
king’s palace, and Charles wore his position as a king wears 
his crown. His name should have been loyalty. On his 
tomb I shall inscribe these words: ‘He was faithful unto 
death.’ Deserted by his father, orphaned by his mother’s 
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death, buffeted about by fate and circumstances, a newsboy 
and bootblack and milkboy, porter in hotels, lured into the 
sparring ring thronged by gamblers, drunkards, evil men 
and women, all trying to destroy him, this colored man rose 
superior to all temptation, and was fidelity itself. Perhaps 
you and I will never see Charles again. He will be so near 
God’s throne that there will be no telescope with which you 
and I can see him, so far will he be removed. Yet he groaned 
only, while he taught us peace, and with his broken heart, 
died while we were smiling.”’ If you can measure the influ- 
ence for good released by such a soul through its contacts, 
and then measure it by innumerable cases of which this is 
merely typical, then you may arrive at some approximation 
of the indirect and unconscious contributions of the Negro to 
the religious life of America. 

The Negro has contributed to the religious life of America 
a large philanthropic and missionary impulse. The very 
presence of the Negro here in America for the past three 
hundred years, as stated above, constitutes an opportunity 
and achallenge. Think of the abject and miserable condition 
of the slaves for the most part. What sore needs were here— 
many, varied, clamorous! Now the institution of slavery 
itseli—which Mr. Wesley characterised as the sum of all 
villainies—challenged, evoked and developed the humani- 
tarian and altruistic sentiments of the finer souls in the 
nation, and set in motion a stream of philanthropy which 
abides as one of the chief glories of America. With the pass- 
ing of slavery there came larger opportunities for responding 
to the still crying needs. Here was the need for consecrated 
teachers and preachers, for schools and churches, for friends 
and counsellors, for sympathy and understanding, and all the 
thousand and one things a helpless, ignorant and mistreated 
people required. How these needs were met by the various 
religious denominations and philanthropic organizations is too 
well known to be recited here. Suffice it to say that the Negro 
was not the sole beneficiary here, for philanthropy is like 
mercy in that it is twice blessed. We are not impoverished 
by the service we render others but are rather enriched and 
strengthened thereby in ways we know not. 
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So far, we have dealt with the purely passive side of this 
matter. But when we speak of the impulse given to the cause 
of missions, I would remind you that the Negro has made an 
active and positive contribution. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this is to be found in the place of honor given to the 
memory of a Negro by the name of John Stewart at the Cen- 
tenary Celebration of the Methodist Episcopal Church held 
recently at Columbus, Ohio. And what is the significance of 
this remarkable tribute? Just this, that Stewart after his 
conversion felt constrained to go as a missionary to the Indians. 
He travelled to the Delawares, on the Muskingum, thence to 
a tribe near Pipetown on the Sandusky, and among the 
Wyandottes on the Upper Sandusky. Speaking of this work 
and its effects, an historian of American Methodism says: 
‘And thus went forth from the first settlement in the North- 
western territory, the first American Methodist Missionary, 
John Stewart, and he an African, the founder of that series of 
aboriginal missions which has since been extended over most 
of the Indian countries, which has rescued, amid the general 
decline of the tribes, thousands of immortal souls, and which 
opened the whole missionary career of the denomination.” 

The Negro, moreover, has made a valuable contribution 
to the religious life of America through his remarkable emo- 
tional endowment. I am aware that there is a tendency—a 
tendency which is growing even among the members of my 
own race—to decry emotionalism in religion. There are those 
who deprecate any manifestation of intense feeling in religious 
matters, and would disparage any attempt to awaken the 
deeper feelings. They would have the pendulum swing the 
other way; or, to change the figure, they would have the 
religious atmosphere at zero. They want cold rather than 
heat, refrigeration rather than incubation. There are others 
who would not go so far. They would be amiable Laodiceans, 
neither hot nor cold. They believe in moderation. Any 
exhibition of passion, of intense feeling, of deep emotion is 
thought to be vulgar and ignorant. Glover reminds us that 
the biographer of Marcus Aurelius says that he had a face that 
never changed—for joy or sorrow, “‘being an adherent of the 
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Stoic philosophy.”” And Glover adds that the pose of superi- 
ority to emotion was not uncommonly held in those times to 
be the mark of asage. There are many among us who affect 
this pose of superiority to emotion. It is well for us to re- 
member that the old Hebrew prophets were not afraid to give 
expression to the intensest feelings themselves and to appeal 
to them in their hearers. The same is true of the Apostles 
who were referred to as ‘‘those that turned the world upside 
down.” They were, to borrow a phrase from Dr. Goodell, 
‘the heralds of a passion,’”’ and were not afraid of emotion in 
themselves or in their hearers. The writers of the Gospels 
reveal the fact that Jesus had feelings and expressed them. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that one of the greatest 
perils of our religious life today is to be found in our tepid, 
commonplace Laodicean attitude. Professor George Jackson, 
himself an Englishman, says in this connection: ‘‘ With multi- 
tudes today the emotional life is not getting fair play; we are 
guilty of a wanton suppression of its natural and proper mani- 
festations; we are deliberately starving one whole side of our 
nature; and the cold-blooded pedantry which affects to look 
down on all religious excitement as vulgar rant is being 
suffered to inflict the greatest injury upon the whole life and 
work of the Church, and not least upon the life and work of 
the preacher. . . . Therefore, if a preacher has received from 
old a rich, strong, emotional nature, let him give no heed to 
the silly chatter of those who tell him that he has no right 
to work on men’s feelings—as if religion could do anything 
for man whose feelings are not worked on: let him give it 
full play, and he will find it mighty to the opening of many 
doors against which his most powerful logic will beat itself 
in vain.” 

These words were spoken to preachers but it is quite 
evident that they have a wider application. Speaking of the 
emotional endowment of the Negro, a writer has remarked 
that ‘‘the whites may well be on their guard against that ‘cer- 
tain blindness in human beings’ which should keep them from 
at least some imaginative appreciation of the powers of insight, 
revelation, and enjoyment involved in such emotional capaci- 
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ties. Dangers this immense emotional endowment certainly 
has; but let one measure its worth by remembering that the 
sense of reality roots itself in feeling, and by recalling the 
difference between the hours in which life seems cold and 
dead, and those in which, in warmth of feeling, his being 
tingles with the sense of life’s meaning.”’ 

Perhaps the most important and outstanding contribution 
of the Negroes to the religious life of the nation is made through 
the remarkable exhibition of certain Christian qualities and 
graces, which receive so much emphasis and are given so much 
prominence in their life, that they may be said to be distinc- 
tive. I refer to their native kindliness of spirit, their patience 
and long-suffering, their genial optimism, their lack of resent- 
ment, not to mention their fidelity and loyalty. This is no 
mere claim which we make for ourselves, for abundant testi- 
mony of this is given by many capable judges among the 
white race. Dr. Frank Crane says: ‘‘ There are certain quali- 
_ ties of spirit, certain shades of passion and of conscience, which 
the Negro can portray better than any other race. There is 
a pathos, a tenderness, an edge of sympathy, a beauty of 
loyalty, and a genuineness of simplicity wherein the African 
excels. I think the Negro is by nature the race best suited 
to Christianity. He has none of that hard and offensive pride 
that stains the Caucasian.” 

President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin has this to say: 
‘‘Both whites and blacks may be reminded, also, that, as a 
great philosopher has pointed out, the qualities that have 
made the Anglo Saxon so often dominant are not altogether 
enviable qualities; they have their distinctly ungenerous, 
hard, selfish, domineering side, that any race may well avoid. 
The so-called ‘John Bull attitude’ the Negro need not envy. 
As contrasted with this, the pure Negro seems often to have 
a temperamental kindliness of disposition, a good nature, a 
readiness to make the most of a situation, and to find none 
insufferable, that while it may often be an obstacle to advance- 
ment, has a great gift to make to the contentment and 
happiness of life. It is possible to make life quite too strenu- 
ous, to live so completely in the future as never really to live 
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in the present,—to take no enjoyment in life as it passes. 
And this is the certain danger of the American rush. The 
Negro’s tendency to content—while undoubtedly a tempta- 
tion to laziness—has in it, thus, a real element of strength, 
and much suggestion for an over-enterprising people that 
has become frantic in its haste. . . . And we may not forget 
. . . the positive genius which the Negro seems to have for 
religion. His natural religious endowment is probably un- 
surpassed by that of any race, unless it be the Jew. And the 
modern Jew is hardly his rival here.”’ 

Among other things, Bishop Quayle claims for the Negro 
that ‘‘he is not discontented. . . . He believes in man, in 
God, in the divine and human government. Though he has 
suffered much at the hands of men and governments, he has 
not grown pessimist, nor misanthrope. . . . He is not bitter. 
We could not blame him if he were. He has had abundant, 
super-abundant cause. To his praise he is not. He has not 
cultivated the venom of asps. Though poor and often in 
penury, he does not rant nor grow vicious in discontent. He 
has drunk sunlight, rather.”’ 

Such testimonies could easily be multiplied but it is not 
necessary. All who know the Negro or will study him fairly 
and sympathetically must finally admit the truth of the 
claims herein made. The Negro, more than any other race, 
loves his enemies and practises the ethics of forgiveness. 
What St. Paul said of Abraham—‘‘when hope was gone he 
hoped on in faith’—might be said of the Negro. He is an 
incurable optimist. ‘‘On every side barred but not hemmed 
in, perplexed but not despairing, persecuted but not aban- 
doned, struck down but not destroyed.”” Journeying through 
the wilderness, his face is toward the sunrising. However 
dark the night he believes bravely in the dawn. The captive 
Jews in Babylon might hang their harps on the willows and 
petulantly query: ‘‘How can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land?”’ But the Negro made the long night of his 
enslavement vibrant with his songs—songs of hope and faith 
born of sorrow and suffering. 

Finally, the Negro has contributed to the religious life of 
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America a great opportunity for the practical application of 
the principles of Christianity in regard to human brotherhood. 
Christianity clearly teaches the doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind and it bases it very properly upon 
the universal paternity of God. In his address to the 
Athenians on Mars Hill Paul quoted with approval the 
sentiment expressed by certain of their own poets to the effect 
that we are all God’s offspring, and affirmed that God hath 
made of one blood all the nations to dwell on the face of all the 
earth. Jesus himself taught that God is the Father of all 
men. Common fatherhood implies common brotherhood; all 
the children of a common father must be bound together by 
the ties of brotherhood; the universal paternity of God 
carries with it, of necessity, the idea of the universal brother- 
hood of men. 

There are many who treat this doctrine of universal 
brotherhood as an academic theory, a poetic dream, or an 
impossible ideal—a fine and beautiful thing but having no 
reality in fact, and too fair to turn out true. If Christendom 
had accepted this idea not as a beautiful theory, not as an 
ideal which might become real at some remote time and in 
some ideal society, but rather as something capable of realiza- 
tion here and now, something to be wrought out and brought 
to pass even by us, we should have been spared the dreadful 
world tragedy through which we have lately come, and from 
the effects of which we shall not soon recover. But out of the 
grim sufferings of these calamitous years we have learned 
some lessons. For one thing we have had the thought of 
brotherhood forced into the foreground of our consciousness. 
We are thinking and talking of international brotherhood. 
We are talking of a united Christendom as a step toward the 
realization of the larger relationship. 

America has been assuming a sort of leadership in this 
direction. Meantime, she has had a wonderful opportunity 
for giving the world a splendid object lesson of two races 
living together as brothers. But America has signally failed, 
and her efforts in promoting international comity remind 
one of Dickens’ picture of Mrs. Jellyby sitting amid domestic 
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chaos and writing letters about plans for the redemption of 
Africa, while Jo the London street Arab sits on the doorsteps 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, ragged and homeless, munching a crust of bread. 

Going forth to make the world safe for democracy seems 
rather a farce when one’s home is itself terribly unsafe for 
democracy. As Dr. Washington Gladden once said, ‘‘ Democ- 
racy needs to be interpreted as brotherhood—nothing less, 
nothing other.’”’ But here the Negro meets with prejudice, 
injustice, hatred, violence on nearly every hand. He is ex- 
ploited and victimized, deprived of his rights and privileges, 
lynched and burned; and as if to give a keener edge to the 
already poignant tragedy, the Church, which should be the 
champion of the oppressed and down-trodden, has maintained, 
almost without exception, a consistent and persistent silence 
in the face of these conditions which seem to mock our 
Christianity.”” The distinct contribution of the Negro has 
been to preserve from this havoc the principle of brother- 
hood to which the world must finally resort for the solution 
of its social, economic, and spiritual problems. 

L. W. Ky Les 


Winston-Satey, N. C. 











THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA! 


Because of its situation, midway between the sections, the 
District of Columbia became a depot for the assembling of 
slaves who were designed to be shipped farther South. Since 
its laws for the apprehension of runaways were enacted by the 
Maryland provincial assembly, primarily for the purpose of 
securing the return of white servants who had absconded, 
they were easily susceptible of abuse and, with indiscriminate 
enforcement, would have been likely to result in injustice 
toward free Negroes. Every phase of slavery in the District 
was frequently discussed, in many cases by those who were 
not familiar with the actual conditions obtaining there. No 
aspect of the subject was discussed with greater warmth 
than the domestic slave trade, of which the District was sup- 
posed to be the chief center; the natural outcome was, that, 
in the heat of the argument, the real situation was distorted. 
These discussions were repeated so many times that extreme 
expressions of opinion obtained currency as facts and in 
some cases have been adopted by later historical writers. 
We shall not here follow the threads of such discussions, but 
rather undertake to set forth the grounds that actually existed 
for the more important statements which were made. 

In 1828, at the instigation of Benjamin Lundy and his 
fellow laborers,” a petition was presented to Congress, signed 
by more than one thousand inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia, requesting the gradual abolition of slavery in the 

1 The materials for this article were gathered in the course of a study of the 
legal status of the Negroes in the District of Columbia previous to the abolition 
of slavery which occupied the author more than a decade ago. He still hopes 
to put the results into a suitable form for publication. 

The thought expressed herein constituted a part of the author’s address de- 
livered in Washington, September 9, 1925, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Association. 


2 Genius of Universal Emancipation, November 17, 1827; January 26, 1828; 


February 2, 1828. 
3 17 
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‘District. The content of this petition was really a series of 
allegations concerning the slave trade. Since the assertions 
which it contained became later the texts of numerous speeches 
and pamphlets and the bases on which the agitation for the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia rested 
in large part, the truth of these statements deserves investiga- 
tion. 

In the first place, the petitioners alleged that ‘‘ there exists 
in the District of Columbia, the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, a domestic slave trade, scarcely less disgraceful in its 
character and even more demoralizing in its influence” than 
the foreign slave trade. They further said: ‘Nor is this 
traffic confined to those who are legally slaves for life. Some 
who are entitled to freedom, and many who have a limited 
time to serve are sold into unconditioned slavery.”’ Again 
they said: ‘‘ Nor is it only from the rapacity of slave traders 
that the colored race in this District are doomed to suffer. 
Even the laws which govern us sanction and direct in certain 
cases a procedure that we believe is unparalleled in glaring 
injustice by anything at present known among the govern- 
ments of Christendom.” The reference was to the possi- 
bility that a free Negro might be confined as a runaway and 
sold for his jail fees. 

This petition thus asserted that the slave trade was legally 
carried on in the mere buying and selling of slaves, and by the 
sale for jail fees of free Negroes apprehended as runaways. 
Illegally, it said, free Negroes or those having a limited time 
to serve were sold out of the District into perpetual slavery. 
Mr. Miner of Pennsylvania repeated all of these assertions in 
the preamble to a resolution which he introduced in the House 
in 1829,4 and they gained currency as stock arguments in the 
contentions for the regulation or abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. Let us examine 
each of these assertions in turn and see what basis of fact 
supported them. 

Among the first to assert that it was the practice in the 

3 House Executive Document, No. 140, 23 Cong., 2 Sess. See also: National 


Era, March 29, 1849. 
* Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 166. 
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District of Columbia to kidnap free Negroes and sell them 
to the southern traders was John Randolph of Roanoke. 
This assertion was later repeated by Mr. Miner and others.*® 
A more recent writer has made even a more positive state- 
ment: ‘‘Another shameful practice, which long was carried 
on with impunity in the District, was that of stealing free 
negroes and selling them to traders to be carried South.” 7 
Dr. Jesse Torrey, on whom exclusively this author relies to 
support this statement, nowhere in his work* mentioned a 
case of kidnapping which occurred in the District of Columbia. 
On the other hand, he cited several cases in which Negroes, 
kidnapped elsewhere, were released through the intervention 
of the Court of the District. He also recorded a case in 
which the United States Attorney for the District gave his 
services gratis to ‘‘draw up a subscription,” which General 
Van Ness, a prominent slaveholder, was the first to sign. 
By this subscription more than one hundred dollars was 
raised for paying Torrey’s expenses to Delaware for the pur- 
pose of securing evidence to be used in setting at liberty 
Negroes kidnapped in that state and unlawfully held.’ 

Throughout the period from 1800 to 1862 any person 
guilty of transporting a free person out of the District and 
selling him or bringing him in for the same purpose was 
liable to a heavy penalty. Under the Maryland law, which 
remained the law in the District until it was repealed, the 
punishment was a fine of eight hundred dollars, or five years 
imprisonment at labor." In 1831, by an act of Congress, 
the penalty was increased by making the fine five thousand 
dollars and imprisonment twelve years. The transportation 
from one part of the District to another was also included in 
the description of the offence in this law.” This change in 

5 Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1115. 

6 Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 167. 

7Tremain, Mary, Slavery in the District of Columbia, p. 48. 

8 Portraiture of Domestic Slavery in the United States (1817). 

® Torrey, Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, p. 50. 

10 Torrey, Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, p. 52. 

1 Kilty, William, Laws of Maryland (hereinafter cited as Kilty), II. Novem- 


ber, 1796, ch. 67, sec. 15. 
22 United States Statues at Large, IV. 450. 
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the law was not caused by any previous abuses or injustices 
that were shown, but was simply a manifestation of the atti- 
tude of Congress towards kidnapping. It was immediately 
occasioned by the debate and succeeding discussion which 
grew out of Mr. Miner’s resolution in 1829." 

As regards the extent to which kidnapping was actually 
practiced in the District of Columbia, a positive assertion is, 
of course, impossible. The fact that slaves could be legally 
bought and sold rendered the illegal sale of free persons more 
likely. However, there appears nowhere any evidence that 
the practice was condoned by the inhabitants of the District. 
The National Era, an anti-slavery journal, asserted in 1848 
that the opposite sentiment prevailed.* Even slave traders, 
when they detected an attempt to commit the offence, seem 
sometimes to have reported the offender to the legal authori- 
ties.'° It is worthy of note that of the specific cases of alleged 
kidnapping of free persons in the District of Columbia of 
which record has been found, there are only three in which 
there is not also evidence of the proper procedure to secure 
the punishment of the offender. In one of these cases the 
Negro escaped from the kidnapper before he was sold.!”7 The 
other two bear on their face evidences of improbability.'® 

18 Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 166. 

14 National Era, February 17, 1848. 

4 Andrews, E. A., Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade, p. 150. The Phi- 
lanthropist (Osborne’s), I. 61. National Intelligencer, October 29, 1839. Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, January, 1831. 

16 Cranch, William, Reports of Cases Civil and Criminal in the United States 
Circuit Court of the District of Columbia (hereinafter cited as Cranch), IV. 616, 645. 
Evening Star, February 13, 1854; July 11, 1860. Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, January 14, 1826. Daily Union, June 22, 1854. National Era, February 
17, 1848. National Intelligencer, August 21, 1835; October 29, 1839; June 19, 
1840; November 18, 1847; August 31, 1850; June 21, 1854. 

17 Genius of Universal Emancipation, February 1831. 


18 Report on Free Negroes in Ohio, p. 234. Also copied in: Anti-slavery Record, 
I. No. 7. 


This purports to be an account of a free Negro woman who was kidnapped 
by the sheriff, named Humphrey, and sold into slavery in Washington, after 
which, while being transported, she was subjected to treatment which appears 
to be unreasonably barbarous. The story was alleged to have been told by the 
woman to the writer a number of years afterward. The writer himself was in 
search of material for an anti-slavery pamphlet. Aside from the unreasonable- 
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The ease with which it might conceivably have occurred 
has perhaps made it less difficult to conclude that the kid- 
napping of free Negroes and subsequently selling them as 
slaves was a frequent practice in the District of Columbia. 
The same thing makes it impossible to assert finally that 
such was not the case. The most that can be said is that, if 
such kidnapping was a practice, it is not sufficiently a matter 
of record to be made a matter of history; and from the testi- 
mony at hand it seems safely probable that it at no time 
prevailed as a custom but was throughout the history of the 
District regarded as a crime both by courts of law and public 
sentiment. 

As regards the statements that Negroes with a limited 
time to serve were transported from the District of Columbia 
and sold into perpetual slavery, those who made the assertions 
neglected to cite any specific case in which it was done, nor 
have any been found in other records.’® It is probable that 


ness of the events narrated, and the evident partisanship of the writer, the 
account contains an anachronism. There was no sheriff in Washington, since 
the duties which were usually performed by such an official devolved on the 
marshal of the District of Columbia. That this was not a mere mistake in 
terminology is evident from the fact that the name of the marshal at the time 
the kidnapping was alleged to have occurred was not Humphrey. 

Proceedings of the New England Anti-slavery Convention 1834, p. 28. 

The Committee on Domestic Slave Trade-reported that a former resident 
of the District of Columbia had told the committee of an instance in which a 
drunkard and spendthrift had obtained a newspaper containing an advertisement 
of a runaway and had presented himself before the judge and made oath that a 
resident free Negro was the runaway, in order to claim the reward. This is 
probably an attempt to state a conceivable case made by a person unfamiliar with 
the practice in the District of Columbia. A resident free Negro could have 
secured other evidence of his freedom that would have been acceptable to the 
court over the mere assertion of a spendthrift. At any rate, a master usually 
described his runaway slaves in such advertisements, and it does not seem likely 
that he would have paid a considerable reward for a Negro who did not answer 
his description, to say nothing of the fact that a master might be reasonably sup- 
posed to recognize his own slaves. Even if a Negro had been so unjustly treated, 
it is only fair to assume that he would have immediately petitioned for his freedom 
as was allowable and customary in the District. 

In addition to these things, we must remember that abolitionists did not 
neglect to mention names and specify cases when in a position to do so, and it is 
not unfair to conclude that there was some very important reason for not doing 
so in a case like the present one. 

19 Cranch, II. 36. A man was indicted for this offence, but offered evidence 
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the statements were originally made from an apriori notion 
of the possibility of such an occurrence, since their authors 
in the same documents cited specific instances to substantiate 
other assertions.2® The Maryland law made transportation 
and sale for a longer time than the servant had to serve an 
offence punishable by the same penalties as kidnapping and 
selling free persons.2". The court of the District of Columbia 
in one case caused the master of such a servant to give a bond 
of six hundred dollars that the servant would not be removed.” 
That the temptation existed for an unscrupulous master to 
sell a servant into slavery before the expiration of his term of 
service is, of course, manifest. That, even with the strictest 
enforcement of the law, it would have been impossible to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such cases is equally clear. As to 
whether breaches of the law were or were not committed, suffi- 
cient evidence has not been found to justify a statement. 
However, it is only reasonable to conclude, that if these sales 
had been a practice to an extent sufficient to warrant 
the generalizations which were made, some record would have 
been preserved of specific cases in which they did occur. This 
conclusion seems more probable still, when we remember that 
those who advocated the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia seldom neglected an oppor- 
tunity to point out a fact which tended to discredit the 
institution. 

Perhaps no phase of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia has given rise to more criticism and discussion, both 
by contemporary agitators and more recent historical writers, 
than the alleged injustices to free Negroes which grew out of 
the provisions for the apprehension and return of runaway 
slaves. The Maryland statute for this purpose was enacted 
that he had informed the purchaser that the Negro had only a limited time to 
serve. National Intelligencer, June 14, 1839. Another indictment for the same 
offence. The accused was found not guilty. 

20 House Executive Document, No. 140, 23 Cong., 2 Sess. National Era, 
March 29, 1849. Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 166. 

21 Kilty, Il. November 1796, ‘ch. 67, sec. 15. 

2 Cranch, IV. 172. 

*% Tremain, Mary, Slavery in the District of Columbia, pp. 40-47. McMaster, 


John B., History of the People of United States, V. 185, 221-5. Hart, Albert B., 
Slavery and Abolition, p. 89. Tuckerman, Bayard, William Jay, pp. 29-38. 
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in 1715, when white servitude was an important institution. 
Under its provisions any person, white or colored, travelling 
out of his county without a pass bearing the seal of the county, 
could be arrested and taken before a magistrate. If unable 
to give an acceptable account of himself, he was held as a 
runaway and, whether he was ultimately claimed or not, 
had to pay the reward of the person who had apprehended him 
and his prison and other expenses while detained. If he 
failed to make this payment he could be sold and the proceeds 
applied to this purpose. If he admitted that he was a runa- 
way and no claimant appeared, after he had been lawfully 
advertised, he was sold and the proceeds, after deducting the 
expenses of his apprehension, were held for the master.” 
Later an addition to the law specified that a runaway appre- 
hended should be advertised within thirty days and, at the 
end of sixty days, advertised again before being sold.” 

Although they had not been repealed, quite naturally 
these statutes had been radically modified in practice before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and the cession of the 
District of Columbia. White servitude had ceased to be a 
matter of any considerable importance, and therefore the 
terms of the law were confined to Negroes. The result was 
to place against every Negro the presumption that he was 
a slave. Such the court of the District held to be a proper 
interpretation.?”. However, this presumption was neither so 
illogical nor unjust as we might at first suppose, since the 
court also held that it could be easily abutted by evidence 
that the Negro was free-born or had acted for any consider- 
able period as a free man.?* If we remember also that a 
record of manumissions was kept by the court and that the 
municipal corporations in the District provided means for 
registering and identifying those free Negroes who resided 
in them, it will be seen that this, in a final analysis, was only 
an assumption that unknown Negroes without any concrete 

* Kilty, I. April 1715, ch. 44. 

% [bid., I. April 1715, ch. 44. 

% Tbid., II. November 1792, ch. 72. 


27 Cranch, II. 21; IV. 49. 
28 Cranch, V. 35. 
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evidence of their freedom were slaves. How frequently such 
an assumption proved to be correct will presently be seen. 

The practice in the District of Columbia was to apprehend 
any unknown Negro and take him immediately to a justice 
of peace. If the Negro could produce no proof of his freedom 
he was committed to prison. It was then the practice of the 
marshal to endeavor to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
prisoner was free and, if he was found to be a slave, to com- 
municate with his proper owner.”® If neither of these results 
was accomplished in a period which varied from twenty to 
thirty days, an advertisement was inserted in the newspaper 
which was the official advertising medium at the time. This 
advertisement gave notice that a Negro of such a description 
had been committed as a runaway and requested the owner, 
if there were any, to appear, pay the expenses which had been 
occurred, and claim his property. If no one had responded 
in from sixty to ninety days, another advertisement was 
inserted fixing a date on which the prisoner would be offered 
for sale. 

From 1800 to 1862 three hundred and seventy-five Negroes 
were committed into the care of the marshal and their masters 
advertised for. Of this number, only one hundred professed 
to the marshal that they were entitled to freedom. The 
remainder confessed that they were slaves and gave the names 
of their owners. Of the total number committed, only eighty- 
five were afterwards advertised for sale. Of those advertised 
for sale, only forty-five asserted their right to freedom.*® 
If the statement of one of the marshals be correct, the majority 
of the Negroes who were committed as runaways were either 
restored to their owners or discharged as free without adver- 
tisement. According to this statement, there were com- 
mitted between January 1, 1826, and January 1, 1829, one 

29 House Report, No. 60, 20 Cong., 2 Sess. Other information concerning 
the practice of the authorities in apprehending runaways in the District of Colum- 
bia has been derived from the advertisements in the newspapers. These adver- 
tisements will be cited in another place. 

3° These figures are the result of a careful search of the columns of all the 
advertising mediums used by the marshals of the District of Columbia from 1800 


to 1862. In these are included complete files of the National Intelligencer, the 
Daily Globe, the Daily Union, and the Evening Star. 
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hundred and seventy-nine persons. All of these except thirty- 
seven were discharged or restored to their owners without 
advertisement. Of those advertised, only ten were after- 
wards advertised to be sold. Of those advertised to be sold, 
only six were actually sold. Of the six sold, only one professed 
to be free. That one asserted that he had been set free in 
Virginia, which seems unlikely; for if it had been true he 
would have had evidence of his manumission. Even though 
he had lost his own certificate, he could have proved his 
freedom by reference to the record of the court in the county 
in which he had been manumitted.*! Since of the ten adver- 
tised in those three years only six were actually sold, it is by 
no means certain that all of the forty-five supposed free 
Negroes who were advertised for sale between 1800 and 1862 
were actually disposed of. Nor is it absolutely certain that 
all of those who professed to be free were really so. It would 
seem a reasonable cause for surprise that as many as did 
confessed that they were slaves.* 

It does not appear to have been the practice in every case 
to sell into slavery a Negro who asserted his right to freedom. 
At least, there are several instances recorded where they 
were sold into only temporary servitude.** At any time after 
his apprehension, if the Negro considered himself unjustly 
held, he could petition for freedom and thus secure redress. 
There were two cases, at least, in which this privilege was 
utilized.* 

These practices, which were inherited from Maryland, pre- 
vailed in the District of Columbia precisely as they have 
been described until 1837. In 1834, in answer to a series of 
questions propounded by the marshal, Chief Justice Cranch 
expressed the opinion that it was the duty of the justice to 
examine the evidence and be satisfied that the person appre- 

31 House Report, No. 60, 20 Cong., 2 Sess. 

® The total number committed and the number actually sold are stated on 
the authority of the marshal, who gave the names of those sold. The number 
advertised, and their professed status is stated on the authority of newspaper 
advertisements which have been found. The advertisements noted included the 
names given by the marshal. Cf. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 89. 


33 National Intelligencer, September 6, 1815; May 17, 1828. 
4 Cranch, V. 338. House Report, No. 60, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., 7. 
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hended was really a runaway before the marshal was justi- 
fiable in holding such a person a prisoner.* This decision 
was acquiesced in by the court in 1837,* and after that date 
only eleven commitments were advertised. Only five of 
these, of which one professed that he was free, were afterwards 
advertised for sale. By 1849 such an imprisonment was so 
rare that the National Era made the last advertisement 
which appeared the subject of an editorial.*’ 

We may hardly say that the House Committee in 1827 
was justifiable in the assertion that while ‘‘it might possibly 
occur that a free man of color might be apprehended as a 
fugitive slave and eventually sold as such, if found going at 
large in the District of Columbia without any evidence of 
freedom and unable to procure such evidence, ’’ such an event, 
in the judgment of the committee, was ‘‘ beyond all reasonable 
probability.” ** On the other hand, from what has been 
said, we cannot conclude that the practice of the District 
authorities in apprehending runaway slaves did result in any 
large degree of injustice toward free Negroes. In any event, 
contrary to the statement of a recent authority, even real 
runaways were not regarded as criminals, and the laws for 
their apprehension, in the opinion of Judge Cranch, only 
secured the public welfare to the extent to which they pro- 
vided protection for that species of property which a ‘‘ master 
held in the services of his servant or slave.” *® No penalty 
was inflicted on the runaway, and the expenses of his return 
had to be paid by the owner. 

That which may be more properly termed the domestic 
slave trade, that is, the lawful buying and selling of slaves, 
as far as it pertained to the District of Columbia, constituted 
a favorite topic for the disquisitions of anti-slavery writers 
and ultimately became one of the subjects for compromise in 
1850. Perhaps the most notable, though probably a natural 

% Cranch, IV. 497. 

% Ibid., V. 343. 

37 National Era, July 19, 1849. 

38 House Report, No. 43, 19 Cong., 2 Sess. 

39 Cranch, IV. 497. The judge expressly said that he did not consider 


running away a “criminal offence.” Cf. Tremain, Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, p. 40. 
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characteristic of the statements of these contemporary writers 
was their apparent disregard of some of the important facts 
which were of vital concern for a proper understanding of 
the situation. It was a convenient subject for the display 
of anti-slavery rhetoric. Since the Constitution had reserved 
to Congress the exclusive right to legislate for the District, 
this legislation became a matter of theoretical concern to the 
people of all sections. This was a point of vantage which 
anti-slavery agitators were not slow to seize as a means for 
introducing their propaganda into national politics. 

“In the District of Columbia is a vast and diabolical slave 
trade. The red sign of the auctioneer is stuck up under the 
flag which waves from the towers of the Capitol.” ‘‘The 
District of Columbia is the grand mart for the sale of men,” 
said a speaker in 1834.4° ‘‘Even in the District of Columbia, 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the general government of 
the republic, men and women whose only crime is that they 
are descendants from African parents are sold to inland pirates 
who purchase them for the western market,’ was the report 
of a New England society the year before.*! ‘‘In the city of 
Washington so lucrative is the trade that licenses to carry it 
on are given and regularly paid for at a rate prescribed by 
the city corporation which is no less than four hundred 
dollars,” said another speaker a few years afterward.*® Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria are marts of blood where 
wives and husbands, parents and children are torn asunder 
and utter frightful shrieks of despair,’ exclaimed another 
speaker.“ ‘The District of Columbia is a great market to 
which human flesh is duly sent for sale from neighboring 
states, and then sold again to supply the markets of the 
South,” asserted the New England Anti-slavery Society.“ 
‘“‘It is my decided opinion that were we to search the globe 
from Kamchatka to the southern pole, we could not find a 
people more thoroughly tyrannical, more completely lost to 

40 Child, David L., The Despotism of Freedom, pp. 14, 51. 

41 First Annual Report of the New England Anti-slavery Society (1833), p. 48. 

4 Andrew P. Peabody, in the Christian Examiner, July, 1843. 


48 Marsh, L. R., Writings and Speeches of Alvin H. Stewart on Slavery, p. 178. 
“4 Proceedings of the New England Anti-slavery Convention 1834, p. 20. 
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feelings of humanity and justice, than the heartless wretches 
who carry on the United States slave trade through Maryland 
and the District of Columbia,”’ said Benjamin Lundy in 1827.” 
These are examples both of the spirit and the accuracy of such 
documents, and suggest natural subjects of inquiry. 

Viewed from this distance, the buying and selling of slaves 
seems to have been a logical accompaniment of chattel slavery. 
While we shall not here seek to determine whether this is 
true, the argument of a Virginia Senator in 1850 does not 
appear easy to controvert: “If it be wrong to sell a slave from 
another state into the District of Columbia, it is wrong to do 
so in Virginia. If it be wrong to sell a slave from one state 
to another, it is wrong to sell from one man to another. If 
slaves become inalienable, then slavery becomes impracticable 
in the present state of society, and abolition in some form 
must result.’’ 

However that may be, we are more concerned here with the 
extent to which such a trade was carried on in the District 
of Columbia, with the attendant circumstances and conditions 
under which it was carried on, and with the results of the 
attempt to abolish it in 1850. Assuming the existence of 
the trade, the questions which suggest themselves are: How 
great was its extent? To what degree did it receive the sanc- 
tion of the local government or the approval of the people of 
the community? Was it attended with unnatural or un- 
necessary cruelties? Why was the attempt made to abolish 
it in 1850, and to what extent did it succeed? 

In answering the first of these questions, we should re- 
member that the District of Columbia was never a slave 
‘‘mart”’ in the sense that it was the place where slaves were 
brought for sale from the ‘‘neighboring states.’’ Throughout 
the history of the District, if brought into the District of 
Columbia ‘“‘for sale or to reside” a slave was entitled to his 
freedom. Under the terms of the statute, this meant that 
if a slave was sold within three years after he had been 
brought into the District from any other place than the state 

4 Genius of Universal Emancipation, January, 1827. 


“ Congressional Globe, Appendix, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1630. Senator Hunter 
was the speaker. 
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of Maryland he was entitled to his freedom under the law.*’ 
In every case of which there is record the court seems to have 
been guided strictly by the provisions of the statute.*® For 
example, a slave absconded from a master who had removed 
from Virginia to Washington ‘and was sold while running. 
The former owner alleged that he believed at the time of the 
sale that the slave was in Virginia and could therefore be 
legally sold, but the court granted the slave his freedom on 
the ground that he had been brought into the District of 
Columbia and sold within three years.*® 

Previous to 1812, as a result of this statute, although 
Washington and Alexandria Counties were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the same court, a slave transported from one 
county to another and sold became free. In that year, by 
an act of Congress, it was provided, ‘‘That hereafter it shall 
be lawful for any inhabitant of either of said counties owning 
or possessing any slave or slaves therein, to remove the same 
from one to the other, and to exercise freely and fully all the 
rights of property in and over the said slave or slaves therein, 
which would be exercised over him, her, or them in the county 
from which the removal was made.” *° However, the court 
still maintained that an inhabitant of Washington County 
could not go into Alexandria and purchase a slave for the 
purpose of bringing him into Washington for sale or to reside 
and held that the law only made it legal for a resident of 
Alexandria to bring slaves which he owned there into Wash- 
ington or for a resident of Washington to take his slaves into 
Alexandria.*! 

It is thus manifest that the District of Columbia was a 
depot rather than a market, as far as it had any connection 


47 Kilty, II. 1796, ch. 67, sec. 1, 2, 3, 4. United States Statutes at Large, I1. 
194. 

48 Cranch, I. 482; II. 159; II. 236; II. 261; III. 296; IV. 1; IV. 463; IV. 
710; V. 303. This provision did not prohibit any person owning slaves from 
removing them with him if he became a permanent resident of the District of 
Columbia. But if he sold such slaves within three years after his removal it was 
sufficient evidence that he had removed them against the spirit of the law. 

49 Cranch, IV. 188. 

50 United States Statutes at Large, III. 757. 

5t Cranch, IV. 643. Haywood and Hazelton, Reports of Cases Civil and Crim- 
inal argued and adjudged in the Circuit Court in the District of Columbia, I. 103. 
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with the domestic slave trade. The operation of purchase 
had to be consummated in the place from which the slave was 
brought, Maryland alone excepted, and the sale could not be 
made until after the slave had been removed from the juris- 
diction of the courts of the District. The latter condition 
was insisted on as strictly as the former. In one case the 
court held that, although the contract was made out of Wash- 
ington County and was not to be completed until the slave 
had been delivered out of the county, the petitioner, who 
had been brought into the county less than three years before, 
was entitled to his freedom.*? The slave trade in the District 
of Columbia consisted entirely of the buying and selling 
within the District and Maryland of slaves who were residents 
at the time, or the selling such resident slaves out of the 
District. 

That the District of Columbia served as a convenient 
depot for the collection of slaves purchased in the surrounding 
territory for shipment to the further South is quite certain, 
both from the testimony of contemporaries and also from the 
fact that several prominent traders made it their head- 
quarters.” But that this practice or the slave trade itself, 
as far as it consisted in the purchase and sale of slaves within 
the District, received the approval of the people of the com- 
munity is far from certain. The attempt of the corporation 
of Washington to subject slave traders to a license tax, in 
which the abolitionists saw a proof that the trade was a 
“lucrative occupation,” was really an attempt to drive such 
traders from the city. It failed to accomplish its purpose 
because the court decided that the corporation had exceeded 
its authority in attempting to enforce such a regulation.” 

Many masters, when obliged to sell their slaves, took con- 
siderable care to secure a purchaser for them in the District 
of Columbia and sold them with the understanding that they 

52 Cranch, III. 296. 

8 Bremer, Frederika, (Mary Howitt tr.), Homes of the New World, II. 97. 
Andrews, Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade, p. 95. Annals of Congress, 14 
Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1115. National Intelligencer, May 7, 1816. Daily Globe, June 
22, 1833. National Era, September 2, 1847. 


54 Ordinances of the Corporation of Washington, 29 Council, p. 7. 
58 National Era, September 9, 1847. 
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would be kept in the District. This practice is evident from 
the terms of the advertisements and from the further fact 
that in 1837 Jilson Dove, in an advertisement in the National 
Intelligencer, offered his services as an agent to secure for the 
people of the District of Columbia servants for their own use, 
also to dispose of those servants whom the owners desired to 
be kept in the District.” The purpose of this solicitation on 
the part of the masters was to keep their slaves under the 
jurisdiction of the laws of the Federal District, where their 
rights were probably more extensive than was the case in 
any other slave-holding territory in the United States. It is 
also certain from newspaper advertisements that a real effort 
was made by many masters to prevent the separation of the 
families of the servants whom they were obliged to sell. 
The mothers and younger children were advertised together, 
and sometimes the husband and wife.*® 

By apriort reasoning it would seem logical to conclude 
that the traders were considerate of the physical welfare of 


-% National Intelligencer, October 3, 1811; June 25, 1812; May 21, April 30, 
1813; September 2, 1815; May 20, June 20, September 5, 1816; January 16, 27, 
February 20, May 26, June 9, September 9, 1817; February 12, March 2, 12, 
April 10, July 13, 31, August 17, September 9, 1818; January 30, February 9, 16, 
March 13, 31, April 21, May 18, August 5, 24, September 2, 1819; January 7, 
14, 15, March 20, June 28, September 6, 22, 1820; October 5, 19, 1821; April 20, 
July 17, August 1, 9, October 9, 22, November 20, 30, December 23, 1822; Febru- 
ary 7, 18, September 8, 1823; March 9, May 16, 1824; November 9, 1825; May 
17, November 30, 1826; January 31, April 14, October 2, 1827; August 18, 1828; 
June 15, 1829; March 31, June 14, 24, July 17, 1880; March 12, December 7, 
1831; April 24, October 1, 1833; May 10, 1834; May 19, July 17, 1835; October 
13, 1836; April 26, 1837; August 14, 1840; August 17, 1841; April 3, 1843; 
June 29, August 15, 1846; May 11, June 10, October 7, 12, 1847; March 23, 
May 16, September 26, 27, December 7, 1848; April 12, 1850. 

57 National Intelligencer, June 3, 1837. 

58 National Intelligencer, January 30, 1805; February 23, 1807; March 7, 
1810; February 27, June 16, 1812; April 30, June 11, 1813; March 24, 1814; 
August 23, 1815; May 20, 1816; February 20, September 9, October 11, 1817; 
January 1, February 2, July 13, 31, 1818; January 5, February 16, March 13, 
May 8, 1819; September 6, 1820; May 12, October 22, 1822; February 7, 
May 16, July 10, September 8, 1823; March 9, May 16, December 4, 1824; 
December 1, 1826; July 31, 1828; June 14, 1830; February 10, March 27, 
December 18, 1832; August 24, 1833; May 10, 1834; September 28, October 14, 
1837; September 26, 1838; November 16, 1841; June 29, December 22, 1843; 
August 8, 1844; January 23, April 15, August 15, 1846; February 13, 19, June 
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slaves while in their possession. The profit of the trader de- 
pended on the price realized for the slaves, and this, in turn, 
was largely dependent on the physical condition of the slave 
at the time he was offered for sale. Therefore, even though 
he may have lacked some of the humanitarian impulses, the 
self interest of the trader dictated that his stock ought to be 
properly fed, clothed, and otherwise cared for. This was 
found actually to be the case in those depots which were 
examined with any degree of care by contemporary writers. 
The quarters were clean and the food and clothing ample.*® 
Even a writer as manifestly prejudiced as Edward Abdy 
admitted that he found Armfield’s depot clean and in good 
order. Separate quarters were provided for the sexes and 
fire in the rooms.®® At least two of the traders in the District 
endeavored to prevent the separation of families, and one of 
these two was the largest firm of which there is record. 
The smaller traders committed their slaves to the public 
jail for safe keeping and paid for the privilege. One of the 
marshals found it a troublesome duty and desired to put an 
end to the practice. He was told that it had been a custom 
from the early history of the province of Maryland, and was 
further urged that if any of these Negroes were unjustly held, 
an opportunity was thereby offered to them for communicat- 
ing with the proper authorities in order to secure their rights. 
Therefore, the marshal continued the practice and stated that 


it was his uniform procedure in all cases where Negroes ° 


claimed their freedom to refuse to release them until ordered 
to do so by the Judge of the Circuit Court. 

Slaves who were conveyed over land were usually chained 
in pairs during the march, and sometimes, when greater pre- 
caution was deemed necessary, a chain was passed along 
between the couples. This was caused by the necessity that 
two or three drivers guard a considerable number of slaves. 

5° Andrews, Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade, pp. 135-43. Maxwell, 
A. M., A Run into the United States, 11. 212. Sturge, Joseph, A Visit to the United 
States, p. 100. 

60 Abdy, Edward S., Journal of a Residence and Tour, II. 179. 

61 Andrews, Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade, p. 140. National Intel- 
ligencer, May 12, 1847. 
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It was, perhaps, this practice more than any other which 
made the slave trade a horror to those who were unused to 
slavery. However, chaining was not necessary where slaves 
were conveyed to the South by water, as many were in the 
vessels that were operated by Franklin and Armfield of 
Alexandria.® 

The petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia usually included a plea for the abolition of the 
slave trade in their prayers. In the debates which arose as 
a result of these petitions, both subjects received considera- 
tion, and, therefore, both were among the questions at issue 
when Clay proposed his compromise resolutions in 1850. In 
these resolutions the author affirmed that, while Congress 
under the Constitution had a right to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, it was inexpedient to exercise the right 
at that time. The acknowledgment of this right was the 
point that he proposed for the South to yield to the North in 
return for the fugitive slave law. He also proposed that the 
slave trade in the District be abolished. This he regarded 
as a concession by neither party, but a thing mutually to be 
desired.** While neither of his resolutions was adopted, the 
substance of the latter became a law in the act for abolition of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. Clay himself 
pointed out in the debate that this act was little more than a 
repetition of the law which had been inherited from Mary- 
land. The only additional features introduced were the 
prohibition of the sale of slaves from Maryland into the 
District of Columbia and of placing slaves in a depot in the 
District for transfer to some other place and subsequent sale. 

Since the number of slaves in the District was steadily 
decreasing, it is not probable that very many were brought 
in from Maryland, and it is quite certain that practically 
none were sold from that state into the District to be kept 
there permanently. The provision prohibiting the main- 
tenance of depots in the District would have been of little 
practical effect, as far as preventing the slave trade was 


63 Andrews, Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade, p. 144. 
% Congressional Globe, Appendix, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 122. 
% Tbid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1743. 
% United States Statutes at Large, LX. 467. 
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concerned, if the act had been passed while the traffic was at 
its zenith. As was pointed out at the time, the only effect 
would have been to cause the removal of the depots to 
Alexandria or some other point in the vicinity.” But the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia was really of minor 
importance by this time. The advertisements of the traders 
had largely disappeared from the newspapers, and it was 
said that there were only two establishments in the District 
engaged in the traffic.®* 

It is difficult to see how the act for the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia prevented from being 
sold a single slave whom a master desired to sell. It did 
not in any way interfere with the right of owners to buy and 
sell slaves in the District of Columbia, nor with their right 
to sell slaves out of the District whenever they desired to 
do so. However, those who favored the abolition of slavery 
rightfully claimed this measure as the first fruits of their 
labors, since in it Congress asserted for the first time by a 
specific act its right to deal with slavery in the District of 
Columbia. And at least a portion of the abolitionists agreed 
with Calhoun and his radical colleagues of the South that the 
fate of the slavery system throughout the country rested on 
the decision of the question of its abolition in the District of 
Columbia.*® Wiuu1aM T. LAPRADE 

Duke UNIVERSITY, 

DuruaM, N. C. 
8 National Era, September 26, 1850. Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 
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6® Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1644. Senator Chase asserted 
that the Senator from Virginia was correct when he said that the bill to abolish 
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National Era, September 26, 1850. ‘‘The passage of this bill amidst a struggle 
in which the power of Congress to interfere with slavery in any way is flatly denied, 
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exists under its jurisdiction.” 

Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the New England Anti-slavery 
Society (1837), p. 10. “It is conceded even by Southern statesmen that the 
question which determines the fate of the system in the District of Columbia 
decides its fate in all the slave states.” 


SOME PLANS FOR COLONIZING LIBERATED 
NEGRO SLAVES IN HISPANIC AMERICA 


The Act of the Federal Congress to confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary purposes, approved by the President 
August 6, 1861, had liberated a certain number of Negro 
slaves. In the Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 
of that year, President Lincoln called attention to the new 
problems created by this act. He held that these freed 
Negroes were dependent upon the United States Government 
and had to be provided for in some way. He frankly ex- 
pressed the belief that the problem was likely to be aggravated 
in the near future. Several commonwealths would very 
reasonably follow the example of the Federal Government and 
liberate their Negro slaves. ‘‘In such a case I recommend,” 
he advised, ‘‘ that Congress provide for accepting such persons 
from such states, according to some mode of valuation, in 
lieu, pro tanto, of direct taxes, or upon some other plan to be 
agreed upon with such States respectively; that such persons, 
on such acceptance by the General Government, be at once 
deemed free, and that in any event steps be taken for coloniz- 
ing both classes (or the one first mentioned if the other shall 
not be brought into existence) at some place, or places in 
climate congenial to them. It might be well, too,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to consider whether the free colored people already 
in the United States could not, so far as individuals may 
desire, be included in such colonization.”” And he concluded: 
“To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the 
acquiring of territory, and also the appropriation of money 
beyond that to be expended in the territorial acquisition. 
Having practiced the acquisition of territory for nearly sixty 
years, the question of constitutional power to do so is no 
longer open to us.” ! 

The colonizing of liberated Negroes became, after it had 
been thus dealt with by the President, at once a very im- 


1 Richardson, J. D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 54-55. 
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portant subject. Congress responded by appropriating sev- 
eral thousand dollars and empowering the Federal Executive 
to begin a policy for the colonization of this new class of 
people. Mr. Usher, Secretary of the Interior, was intrusted 
with the duty of carrying out the administration’s new policy. 
The itemized statement given by him to Mr. Wade, Chairman 
of the Committee on Territories of the United States Senate, 
showed that about $33,226.97 of the amount appropriated 
by Congress had been expended by March 7, 1864.2 This 
amount would not indicate that the scheme or schemes tried 
had been very successful. That the success of the efforts to 
colonize liberated Negroes in Hispanic America was very 
limited indeed will become plain as we proceed. 

The colonization of freed Negroes became a subject for 
diplomatic concern early in the year 1862. Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, was anxious to have an international con- 
ference called to deal with the whole subject. In an official 
note to the ministers of the United States near to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Holland, and Denmark of 
September 30, 1862, he stated that many free Negroes residing 
in the United States had informed the President that they 
desired to emigrate to foreign countries provided the necessary 
guarantees were assured them. He was of the opinion that 
the number of such Negroes would continue to increase. He 
informed the ministers that countries in the tropics and some 
of those which had colonies or dependencies in those regions 
had expressed a desire to secure such immigration. He had, 
therefore, been authorized by the President to enter into 
negotiations with the governments of these foreign countries. 
He did not propose a project for a convention, however; but 
explained some of the general principles which the United 
States Government thought proper to be included in any 
treaty or treaties which might be negotiated dealing with this 
kind of immigration. He desired the ministers to ascertain 
the views of the governments near which they served, and to 
inform him of the results. If the proposition was favorably 
received by these governments, they, the ministers, were to 


2 Senate Mis. Doc. No. 69, pp. 1-2. 
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request suggestions; and if any were given, to forward them 
to Washington. In due time they would be furnished with 
a project for a conference. Seward made it plain, however, 
that the United States Government would not give to any 
country a monopoly of the proposed emigration ‘‘ but to open 
its benefits on equal terms to all States within the tropics, 
or having colonies there, which, maintaining free constitu- 
tional governments, shall desire these benefits.”’ If treaties 
were proposed, it was suggested that they be made to con- 
tinue in force for ten years, or abrogated in accordance with 
the terms agreed to. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, United 
States minister at the Court of St. James, in an official note 
of October 30th in reply to the note of September 30th, 
gave an account of an interview which he had had with 
Earl Russell. ‘‘I gathered from what he said,” wrote Adams, 
“‘that the whole matter had been under consideration with 
the ministers for some time back, and that the Duke of 
Newcastle had had much correspondence with the authori- 
ties in the West Indies about it. The conclusion had been 
that on the whole it might be the means of entangling 
them in some way or other with the difficulties in the United 
States by possible reclamation of fugitives or in some other 
way or danger which they were most desirous to avoid. 
Hence they should not be inclined to enter upon negotiations, 
and least of all to adopt the form of a convention.”’ 4 

The attitude of the other three countries was similar to 
that of Great Britain; and the plan had to be abandoned. 
In the meantime the Central American republics had gotten 
wind of the proposed plans. The reaction was vigorous and 
definite. Expressions of grave apprehensions of the proposed 
act of the United States Government came from all the 
governments of that region. The thought of a large wave, or 
waves, of Negro immigrants was in no wise pleasing to these 
countries. The diplomatic representatives of these republics 
voiced their feelings in plain terms. 

On the 26th of August, 1862, Senor Yrisarri, minister of 
Guatemala and El Salvador at Washington, in an official 


8 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, pp. 202-204. 
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note to Seward, called attention to the speech of President 
Lincoln on the 14th of that month to a group of free Negroes.® 
In the speech the President had suggested the establishment 
of a colony of freed Negroes in Central America. Yrisarri 
informed Seward that “‘in those two republics no kind of 
colonization of foreigners, whether white, black, or any other 
color, is allowed without special permission from the respec- 
tive governments, the colonists being held to the fulfilment of 
such conditions as it may be thought proper to impose upon 
them.”’ ® 

To this note Seward replied in an official note of the 6th 
of September that ‘“‘if the government should at any time 
hereafter find it desirable to effect such a colonization in any 
foreign country, the first proceeding to that end which would 
be taken would be a frank and literal application to that 
country for its consent, and if such consent should not at 
once be cheerfully accorded, the purpose would be promptly 
and unreservedly relinquished.” ’ 

On the 9th of the same month, Yrisarri replied to this 
note to the effect that ‘‘ while the two republics desired immi- 
grants, they, like the United States, desired colonists of an 
acceptable type and quality.’”’ He added that he had been 
instructed by Senor Don Pedro Zeledon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Guatemala and El Salvador, ‘‘to take suitable steps 
toward averting from Central America the evils which are 
apprehended there from such colonization.’’ He also stated 
that he was pleased with the spirit and equity manifested by 
the United States Government; but added significantly 
‘“‘nor was less to be expected from a government which pro- 
fesses the principle of respecting the unquestionable rights of 
all nations, without making any difference between the most 
and the least powerful.” ® 

On the 15th of the same month, Seward declared in an 
official note to Yrisarri that agents recognized by the United 
States Government for the purpose of colonizing freed 


5 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, p. 884. 
6 Ibid., p. 897. 

7 [bid., pp. 897-898. 

* Ibid., pp. 898-899. 
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Negroes would not attempt to colonize in any country without 
the consent of the country in whose territory colonization 
would be desirable had been received. He concluded with 
the statement that he would take Yrisarri’s note as “a 
definite expression of the purpose of these two republics not 
to receive and protect such settlements.” ° 

Zeledon, in an official note to Yrisarri on July 29th, had 
instructed him to inform the Government of the United States 
that every effort to establish a colony of freed Negroes on the 
territory of Nicaragua would be vigorously opposed. He 
added: ‘‘The introduction into Nicaragua of such racial 
elements would be lamentable and dangerous.” Such a 
scheme would be especially objectionable because it was to 
be under the direction of a foreign nation; and because of the 
degraded character and large number of the Negro population 
of the two republics.?° 

Senor Molina, minister of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras in Washington, in an official note to Seward of 
September 19th, 1862, stated that he had been unable to see 
him on his last visit to the State Department; but that he 
had had an interview with the Assistant Secretary of State. 
From him he had learned that Senator Pomeroy had been 
commissioned by President Lincoln to proceed on a visit to 
several points in the West Indies, Central, and perhaps, South 
America, for the purpose of finding a suitable place for a 
colony of freed Negroes. The senator had not, Molina ad- 
mitted, been given powers to negotiate with any government. 
Molina felt, however, that there must be some misunder- 
standing for the views of the Assistant Secretary of State and 
those of the senator did not seem to coincide. Molina had 
before him as he wrote his note a pamphlet written by the 
senator with the title Information for Persons Proposing to 
Join the Free Colored Colony of Central America. In this 
document Pomeroy stated that he would leave for ports of 
New Granada and, possibly, Honduras and Venezuela on or 
about the first of October, 1862. Molina therefore requested 
Seward to give him detailed information of the proposed 


® Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, p. 900. 
10 Tbid., pp. 899-900. 
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voyage of the senator. He concluded with the statement 
that he had been instructed to protest and now did protest 
against any scheme of colonization whatsoever in the republics 
having to do with freed Negroes." Seward replied on the 24th 
of the same month, explaining the nature and purpose of the 
acts of Congress and of the plan of the Government to put 
them into effect. He understood, he continued, that the 
Secretary of the Interior had commissioned Senator Pomeroy 
to act as the agent of the freed Negroes who desired to become 
members of such colonies as were contemplated; but he added 
that the senator had also been instructed not to attempt to 
found colonies in a country which refused to permit the 
establishment of such colonies. And he concluded with the 
promise that ‘‘your protest is accepted by the President as 
denial of such consent on the part of the three states you so 
worthily represent.”’ 

These definite expressions of the position of the Central 
American Republics caused Seward to explain further the 
plan of the United States Government. He made plain the 
fact that there would be no effort to force the freed Negroes 
to emigrate. ‘‘The free negroes of the United States enjoy,” 
he wrote in his note to Mr. Riotto * of June 4th, 1862, ‘‘the 
right of remaining within the Federal Union, and the right of 
emigrating from it whithersoever to them may seem best. 
The government of the United States exercises no power or 
influence in determining their choice. Congress has made a 
small appropriation to enable the President to assist such as 
may choose to colonize in foreign countries. That appropria- 
tion will be expended under the direction of the President, in 
accordance with the views of Congress.’’ And he added that 
if the governments of foreign countries invited Negroes to 
colonize in their territories the United States would guarantee 
that the conditions agreed to would be complied with." 

The information sent by other ministers of the United 
States to the different Central American Republics corrob- 

11 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, pp. 900-905. 

2 Thid., pp. 905-906. 


18 Mr. Riotto was United States minister to Costa Rica. 
14 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, p. 884. 
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orated the views presented by the diplomatic representatives, 
as referred to above. Such were the reports of Messrs. 
Crosby, Partridge, and Dickinson, the ministers to Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua respectively. There can be 
no doubt about the genuineness of the fears felt on this head 
in Central America. The prospect of four million freed 
Negroes immigrating into their territories was cause enough 
for the misgivings entertained by their governments. 

The minister from the United States to Hispanic American 
governments to whom this whole scheme for colonizing freed 
Negroes appealed most strongly was General James Watson 
Webb. Webb was the minister near to the court of the Em- 
peror Dom Pedro II of Brasil from 1861 to 1869; and was by 
training and experience one to whom the general welfare of 
the Negroes was of special interest and concern. He had a 
long and eventful journalistic career. He had become editor 
of the New York Courier in 1829, had bought the Enquirer in 
the same year, and had merged the two papers under the title 
The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, and had re- 
mained editor of this paper until 1861. During this time he 
had given much time and study to the whole subject of Negro 
slavery. He had even published a book on the subject with 
the title of Slavery and Its Tendencies. It was therefore to 
be expected that he would give much time and thought to the 
conditions of Negro slavery in Brasil. As soon as President 
Lincoln’s Annual Message reached him in Rio de Janeiro he 
became greatly interested in the solution of the problem there- 
in stated. On May 20, 1862, he wrote a long dispatch to 
Seward dealing with the Negro slavery question in Brasil, 
and described in detail a plan for colonizing freed Negroes 
from the United States in that Empire. 

He made seven observations which he held should guide 
those who would solve the problem of what to do with the 
freed Negroes in the United States. 

These were: 


Ist. It must be assumed as a fact, conceded by all parties, 
that if we may emancipate, we must also be at the expense of 
colonizing the Negro. 
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2d. If we give to the slave freedom, it is not only the right but 
the duty of the government to accomplish the object at the least 
possible expense to the people. 

3d. Freedom being the object in view, the true philanthropist 
does not insist that it shall be immediate. 

4th. The object to be attained being freedom of the slave, the 
time when is a secondary consideration; it being understood that 
it shall not be unnecessarily delayed. 

5th. To make freedom available and conducive to the happiness 
of the slave as well as desirable, a probationary state of ‘apprentice- 
ship’ may become in most cases an absolute necessity. 

6th. The expense to our government of colonizing the freed 
slaves should be reduced to the smallest sum, and, if possible, his 
colonization, should be at his own expense, and our government be 
altogether exempt from the burden. 

7th. I suppose that if the question were put to the people of 
the United States, whether they would willingly incur an expense 
of $100.00 per head in colonizing the freed Negro, the response would 
be ‘aye,’ and the feeling would be universally in favor of their 
expatriation to some place where they would cease to have any 
political connection with our country. 


In elaborating upon each of these Webb dealt, very 
naturally, with the differences between Negro slavery in the 
United States and Brasil. This difference he held to be due 
to the fact that the supply of Negro slaves for the two coun- 
tries came from two very different sources. Those which had 
been brought to the United States and the West Indies were 
taken from the west and southwest sections of Africa. Those 
for Brasil were brought from the east and south of the same 
continent, in Minas. Those brought to the United States 
and the West Indies were fairly well suited for slaves, while 
those brought to Brasil were particularly ill suited for such 
purposes. The latter class lacked the degree of ignorance 
and docility essential in good slaves. Its members possessed 
a much greater degree of native intelligence, were fierce, 
warlike, and intellectual. They were ‘‘ready for insurrection 
and capable of extensive combinations and conspiracies to 
effect their liberation.”” Webb called attention to the slave 
insurrection which had recently broken out in Brasil as an 
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excellent example of that fact. He further explained that it 
was very generally recognized that there existed in that coun- 
try a very dangerous condition which might result in slave 
insurrections breaking out at any time in greater fury than 
ever. Heclaimed that Negro slaves in the United States were 
on the increase, while in Brasil they were decidedly on the 
decrease. The reason for the decrease in Brasil was the de- 
liberate practice of infanticide, and the deliberate effort of 
birth control practiced by slave mothers. It is only fair to 
note here that figures bear testimony to this decrease of slaves 
in Brasil. In 1850 there were about two and a half million 
Negro slaves in the Empire, while in 1871 there were only 
about one million and a half, or a decrease of about one 
million. While the last date is almost ten years later than 
the time of writing this dispatch, Webb’s assertions are 
strengthened by these figures. 

Webb also dealt in some detail with the seriousness of the 
labor situation in Brasil. Free labor was very scarce and 
very difficult to obtain. The decrease in slave labor was only 
aggravating the entire labor situation. Slave labor had also 
become more and more expansive. The price of a good slave 
had greatly increased in value. The large need of Negro slave 
labor in the new and rapidly growing industries was responsi- 
ble for this acute state of affairs. The growing interest, for 
example, in coffee culture and in the allied industries in the 
southern provinces was draining the northern provinces of 
their slave labor, and at the same time raising the price of de- 
sirable slave labor. 

Webb had a definite plan to propose for remedying the 
situation in Brasil. He proposed.to bring freed Negroes from 
the United States to that country, believing that by doing so, 
the whole labor situation in Brasil would be greatly improved. 
He was more especially concerned with the conditions in the 
northern provinces. The shortage of slave labor was espe- 
cially pronounced. To Webb the solution for this condition 
of things was the immediate introduction in that section of 
free Negro labor from the United States. With a suitable 
labor supply in these provinces, he held, the ‘‘ undeveloped 
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resources could afford employment of all the unemployed 
labor of the world, and in time render Brasil the richest and 
the greatest among the kingdoms of the earth.” ‘‘They 
cannot be redeemed and cultivated by white labor,’ he 
claimed; and continued: ‘‘The African slave trade can never 
again supply Negro labor alone suited to the region; and 
white labor is quite out of the question.’”’ He concluded: 
“Free Negro labor, then, is the only possible mode of averting 
from Brazil the great evil with which she is threatened, and 
the gradual but certain approach of which does not appear 
to have awakened generally the anxiety and alarm it is so 
well calculated to excite. And the great author of all good 
appears to have placed within the grasp of Brazil the remedy 
which of all others is alone calculated to avert from her the 
threatened evil.” 

Webb next turned his attention to the method of bringing 
about his scheme of colonization. A treaty should be nego- 
tiated between the United States and Brasil. It should pro- 
vide for the transportation by the United States Government 
at its own expense of all its liberated Negroes to the valley of 
the Amazon. Brasil, on her part, should provide them with 
lands free of charge. This she could easily do if she would 
“only give freely of her wild lands, now utterly valueless to 
her, and forever to remain so, unless she places upon them the 
proper laborer for their cultivation. And if that laborer is 
to become a citizen of the empire, so much the better for her 
future prosperity and greatness.”’ In addition Brasil was to 
guarantee to the immigrant the opportunity to become a citi- 
zen of the empire after a term of years, with all the rights and 
privileges of the free Negroes of the empire. This would 
enable them to become the equals of the white men, and 
equally eligible with them to the highest offices of the empire. 
There were in Brasil, Webb observed, no constitutional 
obstacles to such political progress for the Negro. He also 
pointed out that such a condition would work toward social 
equality as well for the distinction between the whites and the 
Negroes had almost been eradicated in that empire. ‘On 
the bench,” he explained, “‘and in the legislative halls, in the 
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army and the navy, in the learned professions, and among the 
professors in her colleges, as also in the pulpit and in the social 
relations of life the woolly-headed and thick-lipped descend- 
ant of Africa has his place side by side with the ‘ white brother’ 
in Brazil, and not unfrequently he jostles him for his position.” 

Brasil would be willing, Webb felt, yes, even anxious, to 
enter into treaty relations with the United States in a matter 
that promised to be so distinctly advantageous to her. She 
fully realized that the conditions in the northern provinces 
demanded immediate improvement. He felt sure that she 
would be willing to pay $250.00 per head for 50,000 Africans 
in order to supply the demand there for laborers. This would 
cost her $12,500,900.00. But if she could secure the necessary 
laborers from the United States without direct monetary cost, 
would she not readily agree to the plan? The 50,000 freed 
Negroes from the United States would be worth double that 
number from Africa. The fear that she had of slave insurrec- 
tions would readily be allayed by the arrival of the freed 
Negroes from the United States. And Webb would be able, 
he explained, to offer Brasil ten times 50,000 or 500,000 
freed Negroes. 

Webb also claimed that his plan was a perfectly feasible 
one. It ought to be and he felt that it would be considered 
so by philanthropists and capitalists and by the governments 
of the two countries. Brasil would be willing, he felt, to set 
apart a tract of land in a healthful region near the Amazon; 
that she would be willing to give a hundred acres to each 
immigrant; and that a proportional amount of land would 
also be given to each child born to the immigrant during the 
period of apprenticeship. Only about a fourth of the total 
amount of land, he stated, should be given to the immigrant. 
The remainder should belong to the company which he felt 
should be organized to put the plan into execution. This 
company should defray the expenses of the developments 
on the land during the period of the apprenticeship of the 
laborers. He felt that the plan should also appeal to the 
government and the people of the United States. It ought to 
take away from that country its Negro population as rapidly 
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as it was freed. The cost of the transportation by the United 
States Government of these freed Negroes to the place or 
places to be designated by the Imperial Brasilian Government 
was to be paid by the Negro during his apprenticeship period. 
And Webb grew eloquent over the apprenticeship feature of 
the plan. In reality it was, he claimed, the most important 
feature of his whole plan for it would give to the freed Negro 
“the probationary education so necessary to enable him to 
enjoy freedom and become a useful citizen of a great empire.”’ 
And he added: ‘‘It is not only in the interest of the United 
States, and absolutely necessary for her internal tranquility, 
but, in consequence of the prejudices of our people against the 
African race, it is indispensable that the liberated Negro 
should be transported beyond our borders, because he can 
never with us, enjoy social or political equality.’”’ He con- 
cluded: ‘‘The fruit is ripe and only awaits the plucking. The 
President of the United States has only to say the word, and 
the initiative of a great work will be taken, which, in its 
results, cannot fail to confer incalculable benefits upon the 
United States, Brazil, and millions of the African race.” 
Webb also included a memorial which he had prepared 
and which he called On the Necessity of Supplying Brazil with 
Labor, and the Policy of Procurring Free Black Labor from the 
United States. It is largely a repetition of what has been 
given although in a somewhat different form. An excerpt 
from it will illustrate its nature and its importance. ‘Only 
let it be understood,” he wrote, ‘‘that the matter can be so 
arranged that the liberated slave shall, by a wise direction of 
his energies, be made to pay for the transportation to his new 
home and his education for the discharge of the duties of a free- 
man. The whole subject is one of the greatest magnitude 
that ever occupied the thoughts, or called forth the energies of 
man, and wisely cared for, under the providence of God, 
cannot fail of success. It is quite impossible that in a case 
where the giver, the receiver, and the party or thing bestowed, 
are all to be palpably and immensely benefited—where injury 
cannot possibly result to either and where there can be no 
rivalry or jealousy, and where good only, and the greatest 
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good, must accrue to all—it is impossible, I say, that where 
such are to be the fruits of a possibility, And such is the 
project of negro colonization from the United States to Brazil, 
his education there at his own expense, and his becoming a 
free citizen of a great empire. The United States will be 
blessed by his absence, and the riddance of a curse which has 
well nigh destroyed her. Brazil will receive precisely the 
species of laborers and citizens best calculated to develop her 
resources and make her one of the great powers of the earth 
and the miserable, ignorant, and down-trodden slave, who is 
now a mere chattel with body and soul alike uncared for, will 
have his shackles knocked off, be liberated, educated for 
freedom, and have bestowed upon him the great boon of 
personal liberty.” ® 

In his official dispatch to Webb of July 21, 1862, Seward 
replied to the dispatch of May 20th at some considerable 
length. He commended Webb for his great zeal in the solu- 
tion of the problem that had arisen; and for the very able 
suggestions which he had sent to the State Department. 
But Seward informed him that the President could not accede 
to his wishes for powers to negotiate a treaty with Brasil 
such as he had suggested. He reminded him of the fact that 
the slavery question was still the experimentum crucis in 
United States politics, adding that: ‘‘Slavery is the cause of 
this civil war, and debates upon the present treatment and 
ultimate fate of slavery give to its abettors and to the govern- 
ment which is engaged in suppressing it much of their relative 
strength. Their relative weakness results from the same 
debates.”” The question whether slavery was an eradicable 
evil was yet an open and a much discussed one in the United 
States. He explained that there were many phases of the 
whole slave problem that had not been satisfactorily dealt 
with. In what manner and by what means and by what 
process was slavery to be ended? Should the abolition be 
immediate or gradual, with or without compensation? If by 
compensation, who should pay it, and how much should be 
paid? What should be done with the liberated slaves? If 


15 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, pp. 707-709. 
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they were to be colonized, how, where, and by whom? These 
were questions, he held, that had not been solved; and that 
demanded the best efforts of all persons interested in their 
proper solution. It could not all be done by the executive 
department for, practically speaking, this department cannot 
lead, it must follow the popular will. But there was hope of 
a worthy solution because the national mind was every day 
more and more earnestly directed to this complex problem. 
He believed that the solution of the problem ‘“‘in all its 
branches is therefore near at hand, but no human wisdom can 
foresee through what new political changes, affecting the 
subject, the nation is to pass before reaching that solution, 
and how not only the policy to be at any time adopted with 
a view to ultimate results, but even the results themselves, 
are to be affected by such changes.” 

Seward then reviewed what had already been done to 
solve the problem. The United States had decided that 
slavery should not henceforth be extended under its flag; 
that the African slave trade would never be revived or re- 
newed; that slavery was forever abolished in the District of 
Columbia; that slaves escaping from disloyal masters must 
be forever free and should be considered as laborers of the 
government of the United States and their families dependent 
upon the same power. He did not agree with Webb that the 
number of liberated Negroes was large enough at that time 
to warrant the President giving the serious attention to the 
plan of colonization as Webb desired. Seward held that until 
the public mind had evolved some definite plan the whole 
question under discussion would have to remain in abeyance. 
“Tt is a truism,” he concluded, ‘“‘that most governments 
seldom, and republican governments least of all, practice 
sufficient foresight to provide prematurely for future but not 
imminent emergencies.”’ 1 

This was final for Webb, and although he continued to 
have an interest in the problem, he never repeated his request, 
so far as is known, for power to negotiate a treaty such as he 
had outlined to Seward. He alluded to the subject of coloni- 


6 Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 1862, pp. 712-715. 
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zation of the freed Negroes in dealing with the need of recruits 
for the Brasilian army in the Paraguayan War. Nothing 
apparently came of it. 

The two plans, the Seward Plan and the Webb Plan, 
which have here been dealt with in their diplomatic setting, 
failed largely because they were both too comprehensive, even 
fantastic for their day. They show, however, the need, 
clearly recognized at the time, for solving one of the many 
problems already growing out of the Civil War in the United 
States. It is to be regretted, at least for academic purposes, 
that it is not possible to know what the attitude of the 
Brasilian Government, and especially that of the august 
Emperor, Dom Pedro II, would have been had the plan been 
submitted to it. 

Toward the end of the great conflict the subject of the 
migration of planters with their slaves from the United States 
did become a matter for diplomatic concern between the two 
countries. The result was that some of the southern planters 
migrated to Brasil. It is, however, difficult to determine the 
number of those who took advantage of this opportunity. 
There is reason to believe that the number was small and this 
migration cannot be said to have had an appreciable effect 
upon slavery in that country. Negro slavery was doomed 
even in Brasil, although it was not definitely abolished until 
1888. In conclusion, it is interesting to observe that Webb 
in his prophecy for the abolition of Negro slavery in Brasil 
came within four years of being correct. He prophesied that 
it would be abolished within thirty years from the time he 
wrote his famous dispatch to Seward. 


N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
PiTTsBURGH, Pa. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NEGRO REBELLION ON ST. 
CROIX, DANISH WEST INDIES, 1759 


INTRODUCTION 


The account of the attempted Negro uprising on the Danish 
island of St. Croix which is herewith printed was written by 
one of the judges at the ‘‘trial,’’ Engelbret Hesselberg, and 
was apparently written for the purpose of justifying to the 
Copenhagen authorities the frightfully severe measures taken. 
In all its fearful details, Hesselberg’s account presents a 
situation that could beyond doubt have been duplicated on 
English, French, Dutch, and possibly Spanish islands on a 
number of occasions both before and after the episode here 
described. 

The opening statements of the author reflect the period 
of “Enlightenment,” the era of Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Beccaria, but his subsequent narrative harks back rather to 
the days of the witchcraft trials, where the ordinarily accepted 
rules of evidence were quite ignored, where idle rumor or 
chance remarks from the lips of desperately frightened Negro 
witnesses are solemnly treated as evidence, and where torture 
is a recognized mode of bringing forth the truth. It was 
surely a strange society and a curious social psychology that 
would accept the quoted remarks arising from an altercation 
between a couple of low class whites and a voluble and angry 
Negro slave as presumptive evidence of an imminent slave 
insurrection. The utter worthlessness of the ‘“‘confession’”’ of 
the free Negro Davis seems not to have struck the court, 
which secured the ‘‘evidence”’ on the promise ! that at worst 
he would merely be banished. At any rate, Davis retracted 

1 For a detailed description of the St. John insurrection, see Westergaard: 
The Danish West Indies under Company Rule, pp. 166-178. Reference to the 
threatened outbreak of 1746 is made in ibid., 246, and to the 1759 episode, pp. 
246-247. 
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all that he had previously ‘“‘confessed” while enduring the 
keenest sufferings. 

The most merciful death that Negroes declared guilty of a 
conspiracy could look forward to, appears to have been 
burning at the stake, where the agony seems not to have 
been prolonged beyond a quarter of an hour at most. The 
wheel and the gibbet were reserved for the supposed “‘ring- 
leaders.”’ Not one of them confessed, even after enduring 
the most excruciating pain. 

It deserves to be said, in conclusion, that the insurrection 
on the Danish island of St. John in the year 1733 had left a 
profound impression on the minds of the Danish planters, 
and that a number of the St. John planters had moved to 
St. Croix shortly after its acquisition by the Danish crown in 
the year of the insurrection. It is more than likely that 
others of the planters, many of whom bore English and Irish 
names, had come to St. Croix from Antigua and other of the 
English Sugar Islands that had had similar experiences with 
their servile population. On St. Croix itself, in 1746, a 
threatened rising had been frustrated by the prompt work of 
a free Negro. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


SouTHERN BRANCH, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The desire for liberty, which is so inseparable from human 
nature, and the unreasonable conduct of a number of masters 
towards their slaves, has always led, and will necessarily always 
lead, to rebellion; and especially is to be feared the resistance of the 
most intelligent among those Negroes who have been property 
owners in their native land. For the owner of 100 such slaves to 
direct them properly and in such a fashion that he will not expose 
himself to resentment on their part, it is necessary to be possessed 
of a higher degree of common sense than is required of the professor 
of the Hebrew, the Greek, or the Latin language. Those im- 
perfections of Nature with which we are born, do not appear nearly 
so unendurable as those that are brought out by some event or other. 

The greater part of the slaves on colonies as recently developed 
as St. Croix are free-born, and have therefore just as good claim to 
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their freedom as we have to ours. One or other fateful occurrence 
has brought them out of that natural equality which at birth they 
enjoyed with us, and madé those persons our slaves who by a con- 
trary event might have become our masters. What wonder then 
that such persons seek their freedom when they are provoked by the 
unreasonable conduct of unwise masters, ard when they believe 
that the enterprise is not impossible: And why should it be less 
possible here than on the islands of our neighbors? 

At the census taken in 1758, there were found to be on St. Croix 
1,690 whites and 11,807 blacks, or seven to one. The fort of 
Christiansvern is in fair condition, and the fort of Frederichsvern 
has not yet been built (opbygget). 

The Government here, as those will bear witness who realize 
most keenly the improvements that are needed to uphold the honor 
of his Majesty and the security of the land, has not the power to 
involve his Majesty’s treasury in as much as 4 shillings of expense 
until after 3 or 4 years of correspondence, unless they are willing 
to risk having to pay it out of their own purse. 

We see that insurrection on our neighboring islands, where the 
Government has had freer hands in making the needed expenditures, 
has indeed been quite common (har veret gandske almindeligt). The 
island of Barbados, the first sugar island that the English cultivated 
in America, had a Negro rebellion as early as 1649, and at that time 
it was estimated that there were 11,000 white men on the island. In 
the year 1687, when the number of whites was still very large, a 
new plot was discovered, as a result of which a score were executed. 
In the year 1692, still another conspiracy was uncovered, which 
was all the more dangerous for the whites in that the pest had 
raged among them during the years immediately preceding, so that 
instead of there being as in 1676, some 20,000, on this little island, 
which is only 1/400 as large as England, there were in 1692 scarcely 
7,000 (whites), and on the other hand 70,000 Negroes. 

When the English took Jamaica from the Spanish in 1655, and 
the Spanish slaves learned that their masters could not defend 

? Translated from a copy in the Library of Congress of Werlauff MS., no. 22, 
entitled ‘‘Detailed description of the negro insurrection planned on the island 
of St. Croix in the year 1759, written in accordance with orders issued to him, 
by Byefoged Engelbret Hesselberg.’”” The copy in the Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, bears every evidence of genuineness, though unfortunately the 
original has not thus far come to light, so far as the present writer is aware. 


The paragraphing is that of the translator. The writer’s spelling of proper names 
has generally been preserved. 
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themselves, the latter cut the throat of the Spanish governor and 
put a Negro in his place. Some of these Spanish slaves and the 
runaway slaves of the English themselves, got together in the 
mountains of Jamaica, where they built a fort from which they 
made raids on their former masters. The English fought against 
them in vain, and in 1720 brought Mosquito Indians over from the 
mainland to attack them. The Negroes preserved the freedom 
that they had gained for themselves and passed it on to their 
children, so that after they had made the island unsafe for a period 
of 60 years, the English governor Trelowney (Trelawney) found 
himself obliged in 1738 not only to guarantee them their liberty, 
but also to permit them to have their own Negro governor, who was 
however to be subordinate to the governor of Jamaica. 

Besides the perpetual attacks of these Negroes, which Jamaica 
was obliged to endure from time to time, there was another uprising 
in 1690 in Jamaica of 200 Negroes belonging to a single plantation. 

In 1736 the big rebellion was discovered on Antigua. The 
Negroes had planned their dessein many years before, and had 
placed many kegs of powder under the Assembly house for the 
purpose of setting it on fire when all the leading citizens of the 
island were gathered there. 

A conspiracy was found in the Bermudas in 1730, and at Cape 
Francoi{s] in 1759; in both cases they attacked their masters with 
poison. At Cape Frangoils] they had poisoned a public spring. 

Such has been the fate of our neighbor islands; such a fate have 
we suffered once on St. John, and now on St. Croix. 

The history of the rebellion on St. Croix, which I have taken 
from the trials, is as follows: It was in the month of December, 
1759, that 2 white men, Matthias and Benjamin Bear, were molding 
bullets on Sr. Séren Bagge’s plantation. A Negro slave by the 
name of Cudjo, working at that time on Bagge’s plantation, asked 
Benjamin Bear to give him some of the bullets as a present, but as 
he was unable to give a proper account of what he was going to do 
with them, Bear gave him none. But Matthias, who did not think 
so far ahead, gave Cudjo a dozen bullets while Bear had stepped 
aside. Bear learned about it, and in the afternoon of the same 
day, he said to Cudjo, in the presence of a white man, Peter Hyde, 
and of a number of other Negroes, that he had heard that Matthias 
had given him some bullets, but he, Cudjo, had better look out, or 
his head might some day be found lying at his feet. To this, 
Cudjo replied, addressing himself to the 2 white men, Benjamin 
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Bear and Peter Hyde, “‘ You look out that some of your heads won’t 
lie at your feet pretty soon.” Peter Hyde then asked, “Whom 
will you then kill?”’ and Cudjo replied, ‘‘ You shall be the first that 
I shall kill.” 

The day before this conversation took place between Bear, 
Hyde and Cudjo, the Cudjo aforementioned had said concerning 
Mr. Bagge’s plantation house, “‘ Maybe that house will be mine in a 
short time,” to which one of Bagge’s Negroes, namely Will, replied, 
“God damn you, you can’t keep a secret.’”’ The same day Cudjo 
had asked B. Bear how long it would be until Christmas, and when 
Bear asked Cudjo why he wanted to know this, he answered, “I 
am asking about it, as I hope by that time to be a little Petit 
Maitre.” 

The openness of this man Cudjo was the first beginning of the 
whole decouverte, inasmuch as the two white men, Bear and Hyde, 
who came to entertain a reasonable suspicion that some trouble or 
other must be brewing, reported what had taken place to the 
‘burgher lieutenant’ in the Quarter, Merrich Turnbull, who re- 
ported it to the captain of the town, de Nulli (de Nully), the 
captain in his turn to the governor general, who ordered Cudjo 
arrested and the matter investigated. Thereupon, in accordance 
with the orders of the governor general, an inquiry was begun in 
my house, the first meeting being held on December 11, 1759. 
When Cudjo flatly denied all that the two white men, Peter Hyde 
and Benjamin Bear, as well as the Negroes who were present at the 
time of the above-mentioned conversation, had testified against 
him, and especially when Cudjo’s own blood brother Quamina 
voluntarily and without compulsion gave testimony against him to 
the effect that he (Cudjo) had proposed an uprising in his presence, 
then Cudjo confessed and admitted that a free Negro by the name 
of Wm. Davis had proposed rebellion to him some days before, at 
the same time naming a number of Negroes said to be implicated. 

Immediately arrangements were made for the arrest of Wm. 
Davis and the other Negroes named by Cudjo, before they should 
learn of Cudjo’s confession. Wm. Davis was actually brought in 
and examined on December 12. At first he denied everything, but 
when he was promised that he would only be banished at worst, in 
case he would make a frank confession, he then exposed the whole 
dessein, and gave the names of quite a number of Negroes, some of 
whom have been found guilty and others acquitted. In order to 
encourage him to make as full a confession as possible, he was not 
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put in irons, but only his hands were bound. Nevertheless, he 
managed to cut his throat in the morning of December 13, while in 
the fort. The wound was not considered dangerous by the surgeon, 
and he was immediately bound. He made various confessions 
after that time, but on the following night, he tore the bandage from 
his neck, cursed and scolded those who approached him, and swore 
that if they cut him up piece by piece, and roasted [him] on the fire, 
he would nevertheless confess nothing. On the following morning, 
December 14, he died, and he was made an example of, as indicated 
in the appended list. 

It is impossible from the hearings that have been held to learn 
with full certainty who was the first author of this plot, or in what 
way he had inveigled others into it, since no one would acknowledge 
having started it. Of this much I am certain, that either the free 
Negro Wm. Davis, Heyliger’s Negro Sam Hector, or O’Donnell’s 
Negro Michel, has been the prime instigator of the plot. And 
although the testimony of most of the Negroes is to the effect that 
Wm. Davis was to be governor general, Michel second in command, 
and Sam Hector captain of the town, I feel almost certain that Sam 
Hector was the ‘drive wheel’ which directed William Davis, Michel, 
and the whole plot. For he had a good deal of native ability, 
could both read and write, [had] ‘higher sentiments’ than are 
ordinarily found in a Negro, and an ambition that led him—as he 
has himself said and other Negroes in the plot have testified—to be 
ashamed to associate with others of his own color. Besides, he was 
always practiced in the art, inasmuch as when the rising against 
the whites of Antigua was discovered in 1736, this same Sam Hector 
who was then known as Qvau, was found to have been interested. 
His father was hanged on Antigua, and this Qvau or Sam Hector, 
at that time a boy of from 18 to 20 years old, gave testimony against 
his own father, by virtue of the English law regarding ‘King’s 
evidence,”’ saved his own life, and was merely banished from the 
island. 

Michel was apparently also a Negro of good intelligence, but had 
not the ‘theory’ that Sam Hector had, and no practice. Wm. 
Davis on the other hand appeared to be a Negro of no especial 
ability or conduite, but since he was freeborn, it was perhaps rather 
his birth than his brains that gave him the right to first place. This, 
I must admit, is simply a guess, as Sam Hector has never once 
admitted that he was at any time implicated. It is at any rate 
certain from what all the rebe!s have said, that Sam Hector was to 
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have the direction and supreme command (during) the time of the 
rebellion on the West-End, and his Majesty’s Negro Qvakoe in the 
Christiansted district, but not until the land was taken, was Wm. 
Davis to become governor. As to the immediate plans, I can write 
with more certainty, since there those who have confessed are 
somewhat in agreement. First, it appears to have been generally 
understood that each [Negro] was if possible to slay his master or 
foreman; next, those whose masters’ plantations lay in the Chris- 
tiansteed district, were to gather on Colleman’s (Coleman’s) plan- 
tation,—which belonged to the West-End—and which is situated a 
couple of gun-shots from the town of Christiansted; and those 
Negroes who belonged to the West-End, were to assemble at the 
West-End fort, and first take possession of Fort Friderichswern and 
of all the ammunition there to be found. Thereupon all those who 
had procured weapons were to march to Christiansted, setting the 
plantation[s] on fire on the way, and killing or burning all whites 
who collected to put out the fires, and finally to storm Christians- 
vern, partly with the ammunition which each of the rebels had 
themselves secured, and partly with the ammunition they secured 
in taking the West-End fort. 

Wm. Davis has himself said in the course of the hearings that he 
considered it an easy matter to take the West-End fort, which indeed 
at that time it was with 10 [men], to say nothing of a couple of 
hundred; since there was no gate to the fort. There were, to be 
sure, cannon, but no Rapperter. The soldiers were half demor- 
alized and entirely starved, and the fort not half built. As to 
the time at which the rising was to take place, the testimony of all 
pointed to Christmas, 1759. No one was able to name the day, 
but the greater number said that when the whites began their 
Christmas celebration in earnest, and thought of nothing but a good 
time, then it should take place, when they would [ostensibly] go out 
and shoot white-headed pigeons. 

I suppose, therefore, that the plot was either not ready to be 
launched or else the day appointed for its breaking out was a secret 
known only to Sam Hector, Wm. Davis, or Michel, who would not, 
for fear of the consequences, wish to reveal it until a day or two 
before the event. 

From the list of confessions that follows, we see that many of the 
conspirators have refused to confess anything at all, although there 
has been sufficient evidence against them, insofar as it may be called 
evidence at all, where rogues have plotted and been the sole wit- 
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nesses. This must necessarily be due, according to their way of 
thinking, to the solemn oath that they have taken. 

His Majesty’s Negro, Prince Qvakoe, has described the oath as 
follows: He says that free Negro French and free Negro Wm. 
Davis called him into an inn here in the town, where French and 
Davis cut themselves in the finger in his presence, mixed the blood 
with earth and water, and drank it with the assurance [to each 
other] that they would not confess to the conspiracy no matter 
what pain they were subjected to. 

James Hugh’s Negro, George, explained it in the following way: 
Bradshou’s (Bradshaw) Negro, Gomas (?Gomez), asked him and 
other Negroes present if they would promise to maintain silence 
and reveal nothing, no matter what the pain, whereupon George 
and each of the others put a piece of earth in the mouth, [meantime] 
saying to Gomas, ‘‘ By Jesus, I will.’”” Whether the earth which was 
drunk with water and blood was ordinary earth, I cannot say; for 
after all of the Negroes who had explained about the oath had been 
executed, a negress was taken up on suspicion,—she had been Wm. 
Davis’s wife,—and she explained among other things that the most 
binding oath that a Negro could take, was [one taken] when he took 
earth from a dead Negro’s grave, mixed it with water, and drank 
it. 

One would have supposed that all the Negroes who took the 
oath, swearing, ‘By Jesus, I will,’ would have been Christians, or 
at least such as mixed their heathen superstitions with the Christian 
religion, but such was not the case. 

I do not find it necessary at this time to write more in detail about 
this plot, since additional information will be found in the ac- 
companying list. The only [information?] I am adding is the 
moyens which were employed to bring out the facts and to encourage 
the Negroes to confess. 

When Wm. Davis had cut his throat, and I realized that the 
hearings were going to amount to something, I sent a request to the 
Governor-General, asking him to relieve me of the disagreeable duty 
of judging alone in so important cases, and recommending Landstings 
Assessorerne Moth and Cretz—since the judge (Lands Dommeren) 
was then sick abed—together with myself to examine and pass 
judgment on these cases, which otherwise in prima et ultima instantia 
is judged by the town magistrate (Byfogden), and is confirmed, 
intensified, or changed by the Governor-General. This request of 
mine was granted by the Governor-General, and Messrs. Moth and 
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Cretz have since assisted me in judging all the cases arising out of the 
conspiracy. It would most certainly be desirable that the under- 
judges here on the islands be deprived of the right of being sole 
judges in Negro cases where life is at stake, and that the regular 
justice (Lands-Dommeren), the “‘assessors’”’ of the council (Land- 
stings-Assessorerne), and the town magistrate all be ordered to 
examine and judge such cases. 

The Negro Qvamina, who was the first to confess anything, was 
bought by the island treasury. His ‘letter of freedom’ and 50 
rixdollars were presented to him publicly in the presence of the 
prisoners and many other Negroes. 

And inasmuch as serious disorders are usually the occasion for 
new laws, so we have taken this opportunity to issue a new mandate 
concerning Negro economy. Said mandate is very good, but 
issued in a time of emergency, in haste, and is consequently not as 
complete as might be desired. Could the Negro codes of the French, 
English, and Dutch islands, be collected by a competent man, and 
then worked over not only by the burgher councils on St. Croix and 
St. Thomas, but also by the wisest of the planters, it would be 
possible in my opinion to produce in that way a permanent law. 


List OF THE NEGROES ACCUSED OF PARTICIPATION IN THE RE- 
BELLION AND THE JUDGMENT IMPOSED UPON EAcH 


1. Wm. Davis, free negro, convicted by [testimony of] witnesses, 
and confessed. 

He cut his own throat. His dead body was dragged 
through the streets by a horse, by one leg; thereafter hanged 
on a gallows by a leg, and finally taken down and burned at the 
stake. 

2. Franch (or French), free negro, convicted by [testimony of] 
witnesses, but confessed nothing himself. 

He was broken on the wheel with an iron crowbar, laid 
alive on the wheel, where he survived 12 hours. The head was 
then set on a stake, and the hand fastened on the gallows. 

3. Prince Qvakoe, belonging to his Majesty, convicted by [testi- 
mony of] witnesses, and has confessed being implicated. 

Was executed in the same way as Franch and lived 2 hours. 

4. Cudjo, belonging to Doran, is convicted by [testimony of] 
witnesses, and has himself confessed. 

Was burned alive on a pyre, lived in the fire 44 minutes. 

5. Gomas, belonging to John Bradshou, is convicted and has 
confessed. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
ae. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
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. George, belonging to James Hughes, has confessed and is 


convicted. 

Both these negroes (5 and 6) were first pinched with hot 
tongs, then hanged by the legs in a gallows, and a dog likewise, 
by the neck, between them. Gomas lived } an hour and was 
strangled; George lived 3 hours and was strangled. 


. London, belonging to Thomas Lacke, is convicted and has 


himself confessed. 
He was first pinched with glowing tongs, then hanged up 
by the legs, lived 12 hours and was strangled. 


. Sam Hector, belonging to Pieter Heyliger, Senior, is convicted 


by [testimony of] witnesses, but has confessed nothing himself. 
He was set up in a gibbet or iron cage and lived 42 hours. 


. Michel, belonging to Hugh O’Donnell, is convicted by [testi- 


mony of] witnesses, but confessed nothing. 

Got the same punishment as Sam Hector, lived 91 hours. 
Will, belonging to Séren Bagge, is convicted by [testimony of] 
witnesses, but made no confession. 

Was burned alive, lived in the fire 14 minutes. 

George, belonging to John Cookly, confessed and was convicted 
by [testimony of] witnesses. 

He was pinched with glowing tongs and hanged by the 
neck. 

[Name not given], belonging to Manan Rogers, is convicted by 
[testimony of] witnesses, and made a partial confession. 

Was set up in a gibbet from January 18, at 3:30 P.M. to 
Jan. 27, 8:30 A.M. 

Sylvester, belonging to James Conningham, has confessed and 
been convicted by [testimony of] witnesses. 

He was burned alive, and lived in the fire 43 minutes. 
Jupiter, belonging to W. Burnet, has confessed and been 
convicted by [testimony of] witnesses. 

He was burned alive, and lived in the fire for 14 minutes. 
Harry, belonging to Salomon Rumbly. 

Neptune, belonging to John Bladevill. 

Josse, belonging to Adrian v. Beverhoudt. 

Jach (sic), belonging to Marlenborg. 

Pompey, belonging to John Cookly. 

Coffe, belonging to Thomas Callenan. 

Simon, belonging to his Majesty. Against all these (15-21) 
there is so great a suspicion that they are condemned to be 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
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sold out of the land, and are not to return to the Danish islands 
under pain of death. Their masters must accompany them. 
They are to remain in the fort until they are sent away from the 
land. 

Coffe Mulaet, a servant of Mad. Hall; he is under suspicion. 

He is condemned to be sold as a slave, the proceeds to go 
into the treasury of the land. He is to be sent out of the 
country, and is not to return to the Danish islands in America, 
under penalty of death. 

Qvaso Withe, belonging to W. Daniel. He confessed volun- 
tarily, without compulsion, and was promised pardon. 

Condemned to be sold out of the land. 

George Foot, belonging to Burnet. He was intimidated by his 
father Jupiter to join the plot, and he declared that the latter 
had punished him more severely for not entering into the plot 
than his master had punished him during his whole lifetime. 
The ‘Jupiter’ entered under no. 14 as having been burned, was 
his father. 

Condemned to be sold out of the land. 

Qvamina, belonging to Doran. He was the first to confess, and 
that without compulsion, since he was brought in, not as an 
accomplice, but as a witness. 

He was given his letter of freedom, which the treasury of 
the land paid to his master at an assessed value of 333 rixdollars, 
2marks. Besides, he was presented with 50 rixdollars from the 
treasury as a gift. 

Roe Jah, belonging to Manan Rogers. 

Jasper, belonging to the same. 

Harry, belonging to the same. 

Hans, belonging to Henning Lindberg. 

Joh, belonging to Robbert Mevort. [Nos. 26-30 are] free as 
birds and not yet captured. For each one seized alive, the 
captor will receive 50 rixdollars; 25 rd. will be paid for each one 
killed. 


Will, belonging to Wilkok. 38. John, ditto’s. 

Cupido, McDougall’s. 39. Dorinda, Moir’s. 

Turlun, Turnbull’s. 40. Tham, Wm. Thomas’s. 
Jach, Mad[ame] Seeberg’s. 41. Sam, Thebald Toft’s. 

Sue, James Meade’s. 42. Jonathan, L. Uyttendahl’s. 
Johanna, Botkin’s. 43. Pelot, Ruan’s. 


Qvakoe, James Hughes’s. 44. Cesar, Nicolaj Tucker’s. 





45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
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Johns, Edmann Medonnin’s. 


Belli, Tucker’s. 

Peru, Bradschoug’s. 
Lorgent, Cretz’s. 
Pieter, John Connely’s. 
Merckel, A. Lindberg’s. 
Wano, Soren Bagge’s. 
Cudio, Wm. Iles’s. 
Doblin, Wm. Gebles’s. 
Jach, ditto’s. 

Coffe, Mey Dougell’s. 
Frantz, Th. Lacke’s. 
Marina, P. Heyliger’s. 


Pedro, Cornel. Henrichsen’s. 


Tham, ditto’s. 

Jach, Jakob Giems’s. 
Sam, Wm. Williamson’s. 
Seimon, ditto’s. 

Jupiter, Tuite’s. 
Abraham, Bradschou’s. 
Paris, John Cookly’s. 
Colla, ditto’s. 

John, Th. Bourke’s. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
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Decbr., Cretz’s. 

Will, de Kully’s (Nully). 
Marianna, Bradschou’s. 
Phoenix, P. Heyliger’s. 
Sylvia, Th. Hughes’s. 
Laurentia, Thuite’s. 
Tony, Kougen’s. 

Wm. Seimon, Meade’s. 
John Saby, P. Heyliger’s. 
Lena, Bourke’s. 

Schous, the King’s. 
Perupey, Stevart’s. 
Pody, ditto’s. 
Sylvester, P. Ruan’s. 
Sara, A. Pinteny’s. 
Nicol, J. Wade’s. 
Samson, Conningham’s. 
Andrias, Tham Smidt’s. 
Wenus, Bagge’s. 

Abel, Boffrom’s. 

Gall, B. Uyttendale’s. 
Maria, the King’s. 


All of these (nos. 31-89) acquitted. 
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LETTERS LARGELY PERSONAL OR PRIVATE 


Most of these letters differ from others of this series in that 
they were not written for publication. Some of those addressed 
to the American Colonization Society and most of those to 
the anti-slavery workers and agencies were the results of 
efforts to be heard. Among these below are found a few 
communications of this kind but they serve here to illumi- 
nate others which they accompany. The thought herein ex- 
pressed, therefore, is not always that of some one with a prob- 
lem to solve. The aim of most of this correspondence is to 
inform friends of the situation in which the writers found them- 
selves, to thank them for favors, and to implore their assist- 
ance in the future. These letters as a rule, moreover, were 
not written by the enterprising Negroes who expressed them- 
selves on the issues affecting the race. Most of these per- 
sons, especially the fugitives, belonged to the lower walks of 


life. 


CAESAR BROWN TO MRS. SOPHIA BROWN! 
Nassau N P May 30th 1800 


Mrs. Sopu1a BROWN 


Dear Mistress, 
By the death of my laste mistress, which I 


regret most sincerly, I find myself left your slave, notwithstanding 
the constant assurances of Mr. Brown my former Master & his wife 
to the contrary, who really did promise to make me free at their 
death. All the slaves myself included are to be sold here or sent 
to you, they have all been apraised at a proper valuation, except me, 
on whom the have fixed the immoderate price of 500 Dollars. My 
only motive for intruding this letter on you, is to beg that you will 
consider my Master’s promise which you know to be true, you 
likewise know with what real fidelity I have served him and his 
wife, and you must be convinced of my attachment to my young 
Master & you, indeed I am convinced that you will render me 
every service in your power & endeavor to make my situation 
somewhat more independent than it has been hitherto. If it is your 


1 Mrs. Sophia Brown was addressed at Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
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wish to have me in New York I will with pleasure go there and serve 
you forever, but if on the contrary it is your intention I should be 
sold with the rest of the slaves, I beg you so far to indulge me as to 
lower the price at which I am valued and I will try to purchase my 
own freedom, with the assistance of some friends in this place. 
Master Patrick Brown has promised to advance me a little money 
towards procuring my emancipation if you chuse to part with me. 
It is My dear Madam my wish to purchase my freedom and I hope 
you will have the goodness to consent to it and to moderate the 
present sum at which I am apraised. I must pray you to consent to 
write me your determination—please to enclose your letter to 
Martin P Brown. 
I have the Honor 
to be, 
Dear Madam, 
Your Faithful Slave, 
CarsaR Brown ? 


Mr. Eugene Portlette Southall, Assistant Principal of the 
Booker T. Washington High School, of Norfolk, Virginia, has 
given the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
some valuable papers of his family, among which are the 
following letters throwing light on the migration of Negroes 
from France to the West Indies and thence to this country. 
In his letter concerning these papers Mr. Southall says: 

‘“My great-grandfather William Portlett was a native of 
France. He migrated to one of the French West Indian 
Islands. He left the island during a native insurrection and 
came by ship to Norfolk. His wife was Marie Louise Cour- 
ton. A son, William Portlett, my grandfather, was born 
about 1806. In 1830 he married a slave, Dianah Mallory. 
To this union eight children were born as follows: William, 
Eugene, Virginia, Victoria, Marie Louise, Midah, Baptiste 
and Eliza (my mother). 

‘“‘From one of the old family acquaintances I learned an 


2 This letter was obtained from the manuscript collection of the New York 
Historical Society. 

3 The particular disturbance in the West Indies was the insurrection in Hayti 
led by Toussaint Louverture and Dessalines. Refugees from these islands 
settled in this country in the neighborhood of Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, 
and New Orleans. 
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interesting narrative about my grandmother’s people which 
may’be of interest to you: My grandmother Dianah Mallory 
Portlett was of Indian descent. Her mother Diza Mallory 
was stolen from her Indian parents at Yorktown by slave- 
traders and sold as a slave in the Norfolk slave market. I 
have no documentary proof of this, but I have heard the old 
people relate this many times. A granddaughter and name- 
sake of Diza Mallory still survives. 

“This account is corroborated by our family Bible, by 
personal interviews with the few surviving acquaintances of 
my grandparents and by some recently found letters and 
deeds to property acquired by my grandfather.” 


CHEVREGNY 28 Aourt 1817 
Mon AMIR 

En reponce a la tienne daté du deux juin par laquelle tu nous mande 
que tu’es en Bonne Sante Ainsi que la Chere epouse cela nous nous 
fait plaisir ainsi que toute la famille et nous Souhaitons la continu- 
ation quand a nous toujour bien Viellemens accablés de maux ne 
pouvant plus faire usage de mes menbre, C’est ce que m’ a determiné 
a ambandonné notre petit avoir a nos enfans par traite de nouriture 
le n’est pas quil ya a faire bonne chere mais ne pouvant plus le faire 
valoir jai été obligé di venir, mes enfans me donnent par mois 
chacun quatre francs, et on Vend en ce moment un pain de dix 
livres le franc juge de ma triste existence je reste toujours dans ma 
Maison en Bas et Veronique habite le haut Cest une consolation 
pour nous, Cher Ami Voyant ma triste Situation si tu pouvait nous 
aider en peu tu gagnerais le Ciel pour assister un pere et une mere 
dans leurs grand Age et necessité je ten prie au nom de tout Ce quil 
y a de plus Sacré si tu és pour nous faire quelque choses de nous le 
faire le plus tot qui’l te sera possible. Car plus tard il ne Sarait peut 
étre plus tems Dieu dispose de nous a Sa volonté fait du bien a tes 
pauvre pere et mere et Dieu ten recompencera, 

ton Beau frere la bove est mort alarmée et ta filleulle est morte 
Ainsi Nicote est remariée a un Nomme Sudoyer Carrieur a Mont 
Bavin, tu me demande les noms des Maris de tes trois jeune Soeur, 
le marie d’ Angelique Louis le Clerc a Chevregny, le mari de 
francoise Louis henry Maurice A Nouvion et celui de Veronique 
Louis Maurice tous deux frere, il sont bien reconnaissant de ce que 
tu pense a eux ils te remercient ainsi que ta chere epouse et vous font 
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bien leur complimen tes autre Soeur et Beau frere te font aussi bien 
des Complimens, ton oncle de Mons entaonnoir est mort ainsi que sa 
femme et ton Cousin est Marié a Mons entaonnoir. Je lui ait fait 
part de ta lettre il te font bien des complimens tout ce que Je te 
peut apprendre pour nouvelle que la Misére dans Ce pais est a Son 
Comble ta pauvre Mere se joine a moi pour vous embrasser tous 
deux du meilleur des Coeur je te le reitere si tu peut nous faire du 
bien fais le le plus tot possible Car plus tard tu ne trouverai rien a 
Dieu embrasse ta Chere epouse pour nous pour Comble de Malheur 
le pais a été réduit de la Grele le 12 de Ce mois il y en avait qui 
pesait jus qua 25 once. 
Lecrivain te Souhaite une Bonne Sante ton 


Amis BoLLEAU 


P.S. tu nous fera plaisir de nous dire le hombre de ta famille. 


CuHEVREGNY 6 Aout 1818 

Nous avons recu cher amis votre lettre daté du 4 Juin dernier 
par laquelle tu me mande que tu te porte bien cela nous fait un 
sensible plaisir ainsi que de Savoir que ta chere epouse est aun en 
Bonne Santé Je temprie Nous tembrassons moi et ma femme ta 
chere mere mais surtout enbrasse ton aimable et chere epouse pour 
nous Notre plus grand malheur ce sera de la jamais pouvoir Con- 
naitre il est étonnant cher ami que vous nayez pas recu ma lettre de 
la reponce & la votre pour vous acuser la reception de largent que 
vous avez eu la bonte de me faire passer par monsieur Couteau 
votre consul—Cependant j ai recu votre lettre et largent au premier 
Janvier et aussitot je me suis empressé de vous écrire pour vous 
remercier du grand Bienfait que vous mavez fait et je ne sais a quoi 
attribuer le retard cependant j ai fait affranchir la lettre jusq’au 
dernier port de France cela ma couté 21 Sous mais n’importe Jespere 
que celle-ci aura un mellieur Succées 

Oui chers enfans que je considere comme deux Dieu a cet 
epoque Jetais (ou nous etions) presque sans pain et sans pois et 
remplis de Misere et de Chimere toujours Songeant avous J’etais 
pret a prendre la Basase et a aller de porte en porte mon plus grand 
malheur cest de ne pouvoir pas marcher librement ny ta pauvre 
mere. Nous faisions de de prieres et de Voeux pour vous lors que 
Dieu les a exaucés Sur le Champ. Oui mon chere enfant la mane a 
tombé en ce moment pour nous comme quand Dieu la fit tomber 
pour les Ysraélites mes autres pauvres enfans netant pas a leur aises 
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ne pouvait me donner leur part de la pauvre petite penssion et 
jetais Sans Secours. Depuis ce tems nous sommes en peu plus a 
notre aise en nous menageeant bien doucement Vu que le pain n’est 
plus si chere il vaut apresent 2 f 60 la livre Quel remerciment ne 
vous devons nous pas me cheres enfans a lage de 73 ans chacun que 
nous avons et 51 ans de mariage on est plus guerre en force pour 
pouvoir en gagner avec Ses Bras, Je ne Sait quel langage tenir 
pour vous faire sentir notre tendresse paternelle et maternelle notre 
occupations est de prier Dieu pour tous Nos Amis en particulier 
pour nos Bienfaiteurs qui Sont vous mes chers enfans, Cest 
pourquoi nous le prions quil vous conserve la Santé que vous ayez 
paix et union dans votre menage et qu’a la fin il vous accorde ainsi 
qua vous l’heureuse eternité voila nos voeux Nous esperons cette 
Année une Ample recolte enblée, grande recolte en vin et en pomme 
on en a jamais tant vd tout les pommiers qui tu a plante ils en 
rompent ils sont de toute Beauté jespere que cette année on ne 
mangera point tant de pommes de terre que celle que nous quittons 
je te dirai que voila trois moi quil na pas tombé deau ici malgré cela 
les choses vont bien monsieur le Cure Desnoyers est encore bien 
portant alage de quatre vingt Sept Ans toute les 
Soeurs et leurs mari leurs enfans se portent bien ils sont bien Content 
du bien que vous mavez fait et que vous promettez de me faire ils 
vous embrassent et vous font bien des complimens, Veronique et 
(tes soeurs) en particuliers Sont toujours avec nous et nous sommes 
tres content deux ils vous prient aussi de recevoir leurs amitiés. 

Je finis chers enfans la larme aloeil ainsi que votre chere mere en 
vous embrassant mil et mil fois du plus profond du Coeur en vous 
Souhaintant une Bonne Santé et vous prie de vous souvenir denous 
votre pere Medard portellettee 

Lecrivain vous souhaite une bonne Sante votre amis Botteau. 


CHEVREGNY le 3 Octobre 1821 


On vieut, Mon cher fils, de me remettre la lettre du trois Aout 
dernier les temoignages d’attachement qu’elle contient m/’ont 
sensiblement affecté. Cepourquoi je me empresse de repondre au 
plus brief afin de recevoir encore une seconde lettre avant que de 
paroitre devant Notre grand Souverain. 

je suis charmé d’avoir recu cette lettre parce que je m’annuyoit 
beaucoup de ne plus en recevoir et attendu que je suis prés de ma 
Carriere, Je craignis que Dieu ne m’otte de ce monde avant d’etre 
Satisfait 4 mes desirs; du présent je quitte volontier d’ici bas pour 
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rejoindre le trés-haut: Cependant que la volonte de dieu soit faite. 
Arrivé bientot a ma quatre vingtiéme année; je ne suis pas, comme 
tu le penses bien sans besoin at sans infirmité; c’est pourquoi je me 
soumetre a tes bonnes intentions. Je suis bien aise d’apprendre qu’ 
aprés avoir ete exposé a perdre un bras, tu sois bien rétabli Tes 
freres, tes soeurs et leurs enfans il se portent bien tous, ont ete 
sensibles a ton bon souvenir, et ils me prient de t’embrasser pour 
eux et de t’assurer de leur amitié. 

La recolte en vin est nulle cette année ce qui diminue de beau- 
coup les ressources et l’aisance dans toutes la familles. 

Tu m/’obligera done si tu peu de m’envoyer quelqu’ argent, 
comme tu (as eu) l’intention, pour rendre ma situation et celle de ta 
chere mere moins penible. 

Il ne faut par que je te recommande de presser cette envoye, tu 
penses bien qu’étant arrivé deux viellards a un Age trés avancés, tes 
Secours différés pourraient venir trop tard. 
ta Chere mére et moi nous t’embrassons de toute notre coeur, aimsi 
que ta chere Epouse Notre fille. 

Et suis pour la vie Medard portellett ton tendre pere Je suis 
chargé de la part de Mr. Allard qui est le Maire de Notre commune. 
Et Notre cousin Nicolas Peyois, qui est Aussi notre adjoint, 
de te temoigner leur amitié il le font bien leurs compliments 
Nota. Pour parvenir a la prochaine fois que tu m’écrira une lettre 

je te prie de mettre l’addresse, aimsi concgu 

& Monsieur Etienne Allard Maire de la commune de Chev- 
regny, pour remettre 4 Medard Portelette. 
De méme aussi pour les jondre, 4 la méme addresse; parceque Se 
Sera le plus certain en cas si nous etions quitté de ce monde. 


FROM JOHN MILLER TO HIS WIFE‘ 


PHILADELPHIA June 9th 1833 
My Dear WIFE 


I have took the first opportunity that I had to write these few lines 
to you, because I felt very ancious to hear from you and shall still 
feel ancious untill I do hear from you, not only to hear from you but 
I must see you. I am ancious to know how you felt on your 
journey down, and how you reachd mothers from Wilmington. 

4 John Miller was the grandfather of Miss Esther C. Porter, of the Berean 


Training School, Philadelphia. His wife was then visiting her mother at Newport, 
Delaware. 
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that is if you have reachd yet. But I do trust that you did get safe 
down and are enjoying yourself. Please to give my best respects 
to one and all. Now I shall await untill I hear from you, but please 
not to make it to very long before you write to me for I am very 
ancious to hear from you. I shall not waite many days that is if I 
am spaird and am well enough I shall come down as soon as I can. 
please to let me hear from you as soon as you can. my throat and 
breast with my cold is something better but not much. My dear 
wife I hope you will take great care of yourself do not climb over 
yonder fence to often do not roam through yonder woods to often 
do not walk over yonder feilds to often but take care of yourself and 
remember what I told you before you left home. and in the mean 
time I remain yours and you mine as long as life remains 
Your affectionate husband 
JOHN MILLER JR 


FROM MARY STOKES TO JOHN MILLER® 


PHILADELPHIA 6 mo 22, 1846 
To ANNE MILLER 
Once more my Aunt E W Cope requests me to 
write to thee on behalf of thy little daughter Philena Miller—I 
should suppose thee would ever remember the dieing request of thy 
worthy husband John Miller—at that awful time he requested my 
Aunt E. W. Cope to take his children and take care of them—which 
she has done faithfully—Elizabeth is growing to be a fine girl at my 
Brother John Stokes’s, Caroline has a very good home and they 
both seem very happy—Now she does request thee will let Philena 
return to town with Mary Kinkaid who will be the bearer of this 
letter—Aunt has an opportunity of placing her at a good school, 
where she will learn to read and sew and improve in everything—If 
thee should live to be old these three daughters may be a great 
comfort to thee—Now do not let anything prevent thy sending the 
child by Mary Kincaid as there is just room for her in the school 
now—Aunt will send clothes for her to wear to town, and after she 
comes she will get her more—I shall always be glad to hear she is 
doing well and remain Thy Friend Mary Stokes Mary Kincaid 
has brought a piece of calico for the dress. 
5’ Mary Stokes was a Philadelphia Quakeress. She is here writing John 
Miller’s wife after his death. Miss Stokes was concerned with the education of 


his youngest daughter. 
This letter and the one following were taken from the collection of manu- 


scripts of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 


A RAIN. 
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J. J. ROBERTS TO SARAH H. COLSON ® 


MonroviA, LIBERIA 
January Ist, 1836. 

Very Dear Mapam: 

It is feelings of deep regret that I under- 
take the painful duty to inform you of the dissolution of our partner 
and your beloved Husband William N. Colson. 

The particulars of his death you will no doubt hear from your 
brother Mr. Elebeck who expects to return to the U. States in a 
few days or weeks at most if opportunity offers. 

There can be no doubt Mr. Colson came to his death by his own 
imprudence; he was quite harty (hardy) during the passage and 
his health continued good until his arrival at Monrovia with the 
exception of slight fever at Sierra Leone at which place he was very 
imprudent in exposing himself to night air and much exercise by 
preaching, of which I worried and advised him but all to no purpose; 
he persisted in his course but upon the whole I think that did not 
affect him very materially. 


6 James M. Colson, a free Negro of Petersburg, was married to Fannie Meade 
some time after 1850. To this union there was born the following nine children 
arranged according to age: 


Melvina Colson-West. 

James M. Colson, Jr. 

Fannie M. Colson-Roundtree. 

Hattie J. Colson-Freeman, 200 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Charles 8. Colson, Williamsport, Penn. 

Henry H. Colson, Suffolk, Virginia. 

Ella G. Colson-Jackson, 123 New Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Mary Colson-Woody, 200 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Grace Colson-Jeffrey, 221 W. 141st Street, N. Y. City. 


James M. Colson, Jr., was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1881 with 
distinction. He later became a professor in the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute not long after 1890. Still later he became the principal of the Dinwiddie 
Normal School, Dinwiddie, Virginia. He died in 1912. (The members of the 
family who are now living appear with the addresses given above.) Mrs. Ella 
Colson Jackson of Petersburg has in her possession four letters centering around the 
forbears of the present generation. William N. Colson was the father of James 
M. Colson, Sr., grandfather of the nine children listed above. William N. Colson 
was one of the first adventurers to Liberia. He was intimately associated with 
the first president of Liberia, J. J. Roberts. In the following letter Roberts is 
writing from Monrovia to Mrs. Sarah H. Colson of Petersburg telling her of the 
death of her husband—Willian N. Colson. 

7I am told that J. J. Roberts, president of Liberia, was a native of Petersburg. 
This letter arrived in New York June 14th, 1836. His handwriting is very good. 

These letters of the Colson Family were obtained by Prof. L. P. Jackson, 
of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Virginia. 
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The fifteenth day after his arrival here he was attacked with the 
fever and passed the ninth day, after which we think there is little 
danger, in the seasoning, on the tenth he was up and quite smart 
and considered out of danger, and so pronounced by the Phisition 
(physician) but sad to relate his love for writing proved fatal, the 
vessel was ready to sail the next day, and in violation of all per- 
suasion he insisted and wrote eight or nine letters and those two 
very lengthy as you know is his custom for the U. States. 

These exertions have proved fatal to too many, a Wright, an 
Anderson, a Laird and many others have fallen by such imprudence. 

The next day there could be traced in his gestures signs of 
delerium; the next day worse, and the third day he was quite a mad 
man & so continued until his death which occured on Thursday 
afternoon } Past O clock November Ist 1835, during this whole 
time he complained of no pain only in the head; all medical aid 
that could be obtained in the ( ) was had, Drs. Skinner, Mc- 
Dowell, & Davis done all in their power for his relief. 

But enough of this sad tale; with Mr. Williams, I can certainly 
assure you as I was with him much of the time he had every at- 
tention possible, after his death he was decently intered, and 
followed to the grave by a large concourse of friends that cincerely 
mourned your loss and that of the community. 

I know that you are a woman of too much discretion to need 
any consolation from one so incapable; would to God I could say 
something in this your time of trouble but this I will say you must 
remember to be, the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; he 
works in a mysterious way his wonders to perform; though seems 
hard at this time, but God does all things well for them that love 
and fear him; you can not tell for what cause He has thought 
proper to remove him from this world of bustle and confusion for 
his part he is gone to the realms above, he is gone to Abrahams 
bosom, and expects to meet you there where parting will be no 
more. Do not think had he remained in America he would not have 
died, God is the ruler of the Universe and protects as well in the 
wiles of Africa, as in the fields of America. I say do not accuse 
providence in this, I say again God does all things for the best. 

God has promised to be the widows husband and the Orphants 
(orphans) Father may it so be in your case is the prayer of your 
particular friend, J. J. Roperts. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Colson 

Petersburg, Va, 
U.S. 





} 


— 
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N. H. ELEBECK TO SARAH N. COLSON 


STATEN ISLAND 
June 15th, 1836. 


DEAR SISTER; 


This will inform I have arrived at New York in good 
health after a passage of forty seven days on board of Big Luna from 
Monrovia Africa from hence she sailed on the 27th of April with 47 
Tons Cainwood, 8 Puncheons Palm Oil and 500 lbs Ivory on Board; 
Produce belonging to Roberts, Colson, & Co., consigned to Messrs 
Grant & Stone consignees of the firm, who are Merchants of 
Philadelphia. 

The Brig certainly will deliver her cargo in New York, whether 
Grant & Stone have Agents in this place to attend to this Shipment, 
I am not prepared to say, the Brig is now curranteened (quaran- 
tined) but tomorrow her time will expire when she will come up to 
the city. 

Though I have no authority to transact business in your stead, 
yet circumstances inspires me to attend to the weighinf of the 
above articles on their discharge, then with all possible dispatch I 
make my way Southward. 

N.B. All Mr. Colsons papers & clothing I have with me and 
perceive that you have a (the) power of attorney he left in your 
hands. ‘There is a small due bill of Roberts among the Papers in 
Colsons name & also the Invoice of the Tobacco Co which was 
purchased in Petersburg of Ben Jones & Co., which Invoice is not 
entered in our Invoice Book but contents distinguishes themselves 
in our day Book whether the shipment is paid for out of Mr. Colsons 
private funds or not I am not prepared to say, be that as it may. 

There is a consignment of goods belonging to Thomas Bell 
merchant of New York & former consignee of Roberts, Colson & 
Co., the amount of which as Brot. up on our Ledger is $1200. 
Owing to the shipment of Roberts, Colson & Co., being kept by him 
undoubtedly the whole amount of his shipment was reserved and 
not remitted for the safety of the House. Consequently the loss on 
Mr. Bells &ccount do not exceede $350 an amount not large enough 
to be felt by the concern. 

Roberts may come to this country shortly as he has instructed 
Grant & Stone to reserve the Amt. of proceeds until they hear from 
him. Roberts & Williams Bills with the concern amt to more than 
$3000. The amt. of Mr. Colsons bills with mine $350 this includes 
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my board & washing. In much haste as it is now past two o’clock. 
I still Remain 
Your Brother N. H. ELesBeck 
To Mrs. Sarah H. Colson 
Petersburg, Va.® 


This last letter is also from Elebeck to his sister in Petersburg. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19th, 1836. 
DEAR SISTER; 
I received yours this moment bearing date 16th 
Inst as it is now 8 o’clock P.M., and the mail closes for the South at 
nine, I have little time to spare, this will inform you my health is 
none of the best but thank the Lord I am enabled to attend to 
business. Capt. Ables poor fellow died the week before I arrived 
in this city in the Hospital, I did not enquire particularly of Mr. 
Grant what Capt. sailed in the Caroline, in my next I send you word 
not having time enough to make that enquiry by this mail. There 
are no vessel that will sail from this Point for the Coast of Africa 
with the exception of the Vessel from New York Mr. Daily alludes 
to. 
Most respectfully in much haste 
Your Brother 
N. H. EvLeseck 


To Mrs. Sarah H. Colson 


N.B. direct your letters no. 182 
South six street care of Charles Short 
I expect to leave this city for New York tomorrow morning 

at 6 o’clock A.M. and return Sunday evening God being willing Mr. 
Daileys Brother having left this city two days ago for New York I 
am afraid the vessel will sail before I see him, the Letters you have 
intending Daileys to carry out as answers to Roberts. You will 
direct them to New York no. 155 Vanderhorse or direct them to me 
““C Shorts” as I will ascertain the street and send them on. 

To Sarah H. Colson. 

8 This letter of June 15th, 1836, throws some light on the previous one. It is 
written by N. H. Elebeck to his widowed sister Mrs. Sarah H. Colson. Her 


husband is the character Roberts tells about in the other letter. As this letter 
shows, Colson and Roberts had a mercantile enterprise in partnership in Liberia. 
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WILLIAM J. WALKER TO HIS SON® 


FREDERICKSBURG February 2, 1850 
DEAR JOHN 


With pen in hand I seate myself to write you in ancer 
to your very kind letter which came to hand on the first of this 
present month—It found us well thank God—and we are in hope’s 
when these lines reaches you They will find you injoyin all the 
blessings of a kind and benevolent Redeemer—Dear John you 
stated in yours that it was the secont letter you had writen—well it 
is the secont one we have received—and this is the secont one I 
have written in ancer to yours your grand Mother Departed this life 
on the 20th of November and Harry Hulet Dide Just about one 
month before your grand Mother and Brother A Daniel Dide on the 
22 of January 1850 and one of the largest possession I ever saw in 
this place turn out on such a cation boath societys turned out with 
their bages which seen was monefull But pretty—I think I have 
gaven you all the News of Interest there fore I will turn my thoughts 
to sumthin elce—I will make none your request to the Brethren 
Askin of them to pray for you and Dear John dont you forget to 
approach a throne of grace often and I pray God that you may grow 
in grace and in the knolege of the truth as is in our lord and Savicur 
Jesus Christ and read you Bible at every Idle moment you will find 
It a grate strenght in your Christian Warfare in this world yes and 
in the world to come I pray God that you and Brother Brook may be 
preserved unto the secont comming of our lord and Saviour—Jesus 
Christ—Ever Be foun washing in the blood of the lamb I will see 
Mr. J Chew and ask of him when Mr. Minor’s Brother will leave and 
will have your Shirts Ready if God be willing—Dear John I have 
one more thing to say Before I close and it is this of all the pretty 
Spanish girls you have seen I do hope you will not Come Clare Back 
home to pick up nothing let your old song Be true get you a wife 
from old Virginia old Virginia Shore—John for the sake of your 
happyness here after take the advice which I gave I am now about 
to close and my last wish is that you may hold out faithfull to the 
end—old fredericksburg is in the same place. let me here from you 
often farewell if we never meet on erth I hop to mee you in heaven 
where parting is noe more Davy H sends his love to you your 
Mother and Sister all join In love to you I Close good by John 
good by Yours untell 

Death WiLuiAM J. WALKER 

® At this time this young man John was away with the navy. 


The letter is found in the collection of manuscripts of the Association for the 
Study of Nogro Life and History. 
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JOHN MOSHELL TO HIS MASTER 


Mr. Garey as i understand you have Bought me i am willing to go 
and live with you as my master—and if you have no employment 
for me i am willing to be hired out to the distilling business as i 
have followed it many years in this sitty i have a famyly in this 
plasse and would be glad you would take me out of this place for 
keeping me hear at expences to you and no servis to me from 
Your negrow 
JOHN MOSHELL 


New York New GAIL 


FROM ADAM PLUMMER AND HIS RELATIVES ” 


Mr. Hepron July 2nd 
1856 
DrEAR PLUMMER 
I am sorry that I have not been able to write 

to you before. I was very much troubled to hear of your sickness, 
but I hope you are weil now. I was very much pleased to hear 
from you by William, and have been looking for you every Saturday 
since. I will be very glad to see you this Saturday, and I cannot 
think that we are parted for life. I am very much in want of your 
assistance and if you cannot come yourself please send me some 
money by William when he comes up if you can. Please send me 
word by William how my two children are if you do not come 
yourself. Master has promised to be your protector if you can 
possibly come. Please find out how mother and all my sisters and 
brothers are and let me know. Please ask Sally for my parasol and 
bring it to me. Saunders woke up Saturday night and asked if 
papy had come. The children went nearly to Elysville to meet you. 

I together with all the children send you our love 

Your loving Wife EMILY PLUMMER 
P. S$. Please awnser my letter as soon possible." 


10 Adam Plummer, of Riverdale, Maryland, had a wife Emily Plummer 
living at Hyattsville, Maryland. These were the parents of Nellie Arnold 
Plummer, who served for many years as a teacher in the District of Columbia. 

This was evidently written by some white person of the home. Emily 
Plummer the wife of Adam Plummer could not write, but he could. 

4! These letters are found in the collection of manuscripts of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
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January 3th 1858 


MY Dear WIFE I take this oppertunity of write you a few lines in 
answer and to inform you. my comeing over the Road on wensday. 
the Leicett man would not give me any Leichet nor Speake for me 
to the conducter for seat in the cars. So I Got on without Libitys. 
and he said it aut to be the Case nomore. So I got home at Thre 
oClock p.m marander is well today and Love to you and all her 
bothers and sisters and she is go to Mr Thylman Hillary at Three 
Sister this year while sorrows Encampass me round, and Endless 
disTresses i see astonsihed. i cry can a mortal be found. That 
surrounded with Troubles Like me. few hours of peace i Enjoy. 
and They are Succeeded by pain, if a momont of praising my God 
I Emgay, I have hours again to Complain oh. when shall my sor- 
rows subside. or when shall My sufferings cease. I am not so well 
today I turn you thanks I have a Coff and Chool I am your 
Husban 
ADAM FPLUMMER at Riversdale 
near Bladensbug 
Emily plummer 


Monday March the 8 1858 and a snowy day 


MY Dear WIFE I take this oppertuinty of writeing you a few 
lins in answer, and I to inquire how you and your Childrens are. 
and geting a Long at Distime and I had not the pleasure of Hireing 
form you sence I came Away last Chrismast. i sopose you have a 
wish to Heire form your Childrens and not form me. I wrote you 
a letter on first January and I have not Reseveed any answer yet 
and Besides thus the man who keep the ticket office at Camden; 
Station. He would not Reeveit as a guide for me thos I get on the 
cars. but I not to be the Casse nomore DC. And Miss Marandia 
Plummer is left three sister on the 7 febuary She is now in George- 
town with Mr. Clark the methadiese Priceher. he and Thylman 
Scott Came up to see His father and mother on the 14 day feb in 
his return home he went though Bladensboug he taken by Mr 
wallLace to Elaxanderia that night and wos put in Levi Herdle pen; 
and on Saturday his father go to see his son and take some Close 
for him but whn come there his son was gon for new or Leans so his 
father Return home with sorrowfull heart he and Mr Hillerry send 
for me verry W.b. pertilar. for he say that it be better for now and 
Therafter. I suppose he mant to sold my son but i have not seen 
him yet. While sorrows encampass me Round and Endless Dis- 
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tresses I see astonished I cry can a mortal be found thats surrounded 
with troubles like me few Hours of peace I enjoy and they are 
succeeded by pain. If a moment of praising my God I enjoy I 
have Hours again to complain this of him you offen Speak of and 
consolation given and of Him you sweetly siad that our Hearts 
are broken. 

This is for Emily Plummer 

I am your affectuonate Husban ADAM F 

PLUMMER at Riversdale near Bladensbourg 


April 3th 1859 


My Dear wire i take this opertunity to answer your letter. and 
the same day in the moning I wish that I could see you in my haerte 
and in a few minnutes after a littel boy came runing to me at my 
House with a Letter coldse Dait March 31 and I reseve it with open 
Hands and Joyfull Heart, and it Read thus. I am not well myself 
and the Childrens have ben sick colds you are mistaken that I do 
not wish to here form you and the Childrens, for i have some things 
for you and your Childrens last Chrismus it is not my with wish 
that i cannot here form you or see but I am not satisfied in my mind 
with your care for three years or more I wish that I came to see 
you as wish or is before in time pas. but I think it is verry serve on 
me and Hard that I cannot come to see forms to go with at time I 
Exspect to came up in April 23 If i can to see you and your 
Chilldrens 

form three sister 
your Son Elias plummer is well about a week for I go to see him 
Miss Marandia plummer is the same form George Town D C Green 
St No 135 
my Bother Henry plummer form Goodwood came up to my house 
Last sunday and saying that the all is well there they all give thir 
love to you and your Chilldreans with greates care of my self is 
not well for I havethe Dierar verry bad I have it for a mounth 
for it makes me verry week and feblee 
Mach 21 form yarrow and the Death of Dr penn 

Lawyer Stephen is the truss theete 

I am your uncomfitable Husband sitll 
and ADAM PLUMMER form Rivers Dale ’seity, Md. 


satchel temaadeeaeriee ee 


—— 


OR SEN TROT 
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GEORGETOWN December 2nd 
1859 
Dear FATHER 
I will write to you the second time and I hope 
you will grant my request. I hope to see you shortly. I sent 
Mother a letter last night and told her I had not heard from you 
yet. I was afraid that you were sick or that you had not got my 
letter. I suppose that old Mr. John Brown has kept you in the 
house. I would have been down on Saturday last but as some of 
the family were sick i could not get off, so I will wait a while longer. 
I went out in the city Sunday to try to hear from you, Grand- 
mother told me that she saw you at market on Saturday. Aunt 
Rachel has not answered my letter yet. Have you heard from them 
lately. Please inquire for my brother and let me know how he is. 
Mother say’es the children are crazy to see me. Sandies has 
gathered some chesnut’es for me. I write you this note to let 
you know that I have not forgotten you. I want a good slip of 
that grape vine I want it for a lady. Dont you eat all the Cellery 
up before I come down. Please save me some eggs. I have no 
news to write. Now I must close. From 
your beloved daughter 
SARAH MARANDA PLUMMER 
P.S. Give my love 
to all enquireing friends. 
S. M. Pummer 
May 11 1860 

My Dear wirt I take 

this oppertuneity of writing you a few lins a gane in answer 
as I have not herd form you. seance I seen you. I wrote to you 
in febuary. in the care of Mrs. Sarah I Nicholson and I have not 
heard form you yet I have a letter form Miss Marandare form 
Georgetown in May 2th she say all is well. She a bundle for me 
but do not expect to go to see her untell June Olth for I have a 
wish to come up to see you all on the 26th of May. your Mother 
came to Riversdale on 5th of April and she was well and in good 
health and she stay three days and then Return home she came to 
visit her sick sister: Lucy Scott but she is better now the Dr say 
she have the Gravels. the Death tarleton Brown Apirl 21th I 
seen henry Brooks on 22 at tarleton Bevring he say that all is 
well at home. till sondis and Margarat to loock for me. for I come 
in to see them. I am your verry Respecfully 

husban ADAM PLUMMER 
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wodloun September 7 
1860 


my Deare husband 


i have not receaved a leter from you saince you went home 
wither you rote or no i dont now i supose you heard of merandys 
trubles plese rite and let me heare from you as for my self i am 
very porly the chrildon are all well let me know how my boy is 
marandy says mother is coming up the last of this month plese 


rite as sune as you recive this 
from yur wife 


EMLY PLUMER 
the childon all send thare love to you and 
wont to se you. 


September 18 1860 
MY DEARE 


HUSBAND I recived you bind leter and was very much oblige to you 
for what you sent me the fridy night after i rote to you i was 
confined with too babys one was a boy and the other a girl every 
body that se them says they are the fines chrilden thay every sar 
when mother came and scene them she was delited i am as well as 
can bee expected the chrilden ar all well and join me in love to 


you from your wife 
EMLY PLUMER 


Direct your letter to M Plummer Care 
Hanson Kelly New Orleans La 


New Or.uEANS La May 24th 1861 

Dear MOoruHe_R. 

I take my pen and hand to write you 
a few lines, I am well to day and hope my letter will find you the 
same; I have been a long time from gorgetown, I suppose you have 
had so many letters to read that you would not care about hearing 
from me. 
I write with much grief to say that I was in Alexandria two months, 
and could not hear from any of you; Jackson ogle went to Wash- 
ington every three weeks to see his wife, he saw my grandmother 
and of course she knew where I was, I hope you will not think hard 
of my scolding for that’s not half I laid up for you. 
I do not blame you because you could not come to see me, I think 
it very hard that father did not come to see me as he was nearer 
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than you were, though I may hear from you, yet I may never expect 
to see you again; you will please write to Grandma give my love 
to her, and tell her I am sorry I didnot come to see her when I 
went to show mu aunt where she lived, 
And tell her I hope she will continue to have redemption through 
God _ I have been very low spirited since I left you all, but I will 
try to do the best I can I hope that you will not forget that I am 
still alive; I send my love to you and to all my inquiring friends, 
Remember me to my brother, And tell him I hope he has not 
forgotten to write to me as he promised to do I write you much 
grief and my heart is full of sorrow, and I can do no better and I 
hope you will not Grieve after me, but in the good Providence of 
God I hope we willmeet to part no more; though you will be sorry 
to hear I am so far yet you will be glad to hear that I met with my 
aunt Sarah and she was very glad to see me yet she did not know 
me until I made myself known unto her. She has been stopping 
at StCharles hotel I do not know whether she has left there or not. 
she said when I wrote to give her love to sister and all the children 
I hope you will have a pleasant time over my letter give my best 
respects to Mrs. Thompson and the children. 

I suppose you will answer my letter 
as soon as you can I remain as ever your 
because I want to affec daughter S. M PLUMMER 
hear from you as bad as you do from me. 


FROM WM. EDEN TO ANTHONY WESTON ” 


OAKLAND, March 29th 56 
Dear SIR 

I write to inform you that Mr Lowndes is under 
the impression that the large fan is not able to clear itself and 
that he thought you was going to put a fan with the large one and 
divide the feed. Mr Anderson told him it is the best fan he ever 
seen and that the whole machinery performs better than any on the 
river. Mr Lowndes then said harry told him that the fan had too 
much to do. That when they feed heavy she cant wind at all and 
he will never have a mill till another fan be put to take half the 
feed. Mr Anderson says he lies. That the only time the fan wont 
2 Anthony Weston was the grandfather of Whitfield McKinlay, a well-known 
real estate dealer now in Washington, D. C. Weston was a builder of rice 

mills as this letter indicates. He was a contractor of some importance. 


The letter is found in the collection of manuscripts of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
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wind clean is when the wind is against the fan but as soon as they 
get the straw sheds she will wind clean always This is only a 
conversation. You must not mention it. I would like you to come 
up early as possible it will be to both our advantage. we are well 
I hope this will find all well 
Yours, 
WM EDEN 


Joseph C. Bustill, the main figure in the correspondence 
here, was an abolitionist and an agent of the Underground 
Railroad. He was a prominent member of the Bustill Family, 
the sketch of which appeared in Volume X, Number 4 of the 
Journal of Negro History. 


FROM JOSEPH C. BUSTILL 
HarrisspuraG, April 28, 56. 


FRIEND Stitu:—Your last came to hand in due season, and I 
am happy to hear of the safe arrival of those gents. . , 

I have before me the Power of Attorney of Mr. John S. Fiery, 
son of Mr. Henry Fiery, of Washington county, Md., the owner 
of those three men, two women and three children, who arrived in 
your town on the 24th or 25th of March. He graciously conde- 
scends to liberate the oldest in a year, and the remainder in pro- 
portional time, if they will come back; or to sell them their time 
for $1300. He is sick of the job, and is ready to make any condi- 
tions. Now, if you personally can get word to them and get them 
to send him a letter, in my charge, informing him of their where- 
abouts and prospects, I think it will be the best answer I can make 
him. He will return here in a week or two, to know what can be 
done. He offers $500 to see them. 

Or if you can send me word where they are, I will endeavor to 
write to them for his special satisfaction; or if you cannot do either, 
send me your latest information, for I intend to make him spend a 
few more dollars, and if possible get a little sicker of this bad job. 
Do try and send him a few bitter pills for his weak nerves and 


disturbed mind. 
Yours in great haste, JOS. C. BUSTILL.“ 


48 William Still, Underground Railroad, 323. 


oe FRI RS 
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HarrisbBurG, May 26, 56. 

FRIEND Stitu:—I embrace the opportunity presented by the 
visit of our friend, John F. Williams, to drop you a few lines in 
relation to our future operations. 

The Lightning Train was put on the Road on last Monday, and 
as the traveling season has commenced and this is the Southern 
route for Niagara Falls, I have concluded not to send by way of 
Auburn, except in cases of great danger; but hereafter we will use 
the Lightning Train, which leaves here at 14 and arrives in your 
city at 5 o’clock in the morning, and I will telegraph about 5} 
o’clock in the afternoon, so it may reach you before you close. 
These four are the only ones that have come since my last. The 
woman has been here some time waiting for her child and her beau, 
which she expects here about the first of June. If possibile, please 
keep a knowledge of her whereabouts, to enable me to inform him 
if he comes. . . ’ : ” ° ° ” ” 

I have nothing more to send you, except that John Fiery has visited 
us again and much to his chagrin received the information of their 
being in Canada. 


Yours as ever, JOS. C. BUSTILL.“ 


AprIL 15th, 1857. 
Str—We arrived here safely. Mr. Syrus and his lady is well 
situated. They have a place for the year round 15 dollars per 
month. We are all well and hope that you are all the same. Now 
I wish to know whether you would please to send me some money 
to go after those people. Send it here if you please. 
Yours truly, OTHO TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM STILL. 


N. B. HARRIS TO JOSEPH C. BUSTILL 


OBERLIN Onto July 30th / 62 
Mr. Jos. C BusTILu 
Dear Sir 

Will you please inform me for the benefit of many of my Rege- 
ment who are inquiring if you are expecting to Go to Hayti this fall. 
if so about what time are you expecting to start? 

I have a good regement who are now makeing active perperation 
to sail on the 20 of Oct. Destined for Port-de Poix which place I 
think can not but be in a few years the Greatest American Settle- 


4 [bid., 323. 
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ment in Hayti. Alow me also to State to you that the friend of 
Hayti in that noble country were expecting great thing of Your 
State regement and I trust will not finely be disapointed. 

I have the honor of Remaining Your Resp. 

N. B. HARRIS 
Oberlin. O. 

To Cor. Jos. C. Bustill 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


JACOB A. WHITE TO JOSEPH C. BUSTILL 


PHILADELPHIA, August 19, 1862. 
Dear Bus., 

Your interesting favor of the 11th came duly to hand 
and was perused with much pleasure. From your description of 
“‘matters and things” in Saratoga, I have concluded that you are in 
the midst of “stirring” times. I hope the “‘liveliness”’ of the season 
will not interfere with the writing of your proposed description of 
Saratoga Springs and Union Hall. On Thursday the 7th we (father, 
Mart, Ize, Young Cy, Miller & I) went to Snow Hill and made a 
finish. The lines were all correctly fixed and the stones set. There 
is a dispute about one stone, but father insisted on his survey and 
set the stone, leaving it for the dissatisfied party to order a new 
survey or adjust the matter in any other way he saw fit. On Thurs- 
day the 28th we propose to go to Little Ease, somewhere in Jersey, 
I don’t Know where. I wish you were here to go along. Dave is 
home again but whether he will go or not I cannot say. There is 
nothing of especial interest transpiring among us just now. The 
President’s address to the colored people of the District is being 
discussed in political Anglo-African circles, and a diversity of 
opinion, of course, exists. We all await with anxiety the action 
of the Committee. The organization of Gov. Sprague’s Negro 
Brigade is creating some stir. It is said that his Rhode Island 
Regiment is now full and that a regiment is now getting up in 
New York. It is also understood that certain officials are in 
Philada. endeavoring to make up a regiment here. Enlistments in 
our city for a Rhode Island Brigade is discouraged by the right- 
thinking for evident reasons. I have just heard that a meeting 

16 The remaining letters of the Bustill Family were taken from the manuscripts 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. These letters were 
obtained from Mrs. Anne Bustill Smith, a relative of Joseph C. Bustill. She is 
a resident of Chicago. 
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was held last night, at which two Committees were appointed— 
One for the purpose of conferring with Gov. Curtin on matters 
connected with the Negro & the War; and the other for the purpose 
of enrolling the names of all the colored persons in the State who are 
liable to do military duty. By a letter received by Mrs. Bustill 
from Mrs. Williams in Harrisburg, we learn that there are very 
troublous times there. Numbers of soldiers are at large in the city 
and their prejudice against ‘‘the peculiar people” is evidenced by 
the Kicks and cuffs they administer to our poor sable brethren. 
It is dangerous for colored people to walk the street after night. 
The house of a colored man has been burned to the ground, and a 
deplorable state of affairs is said to exist. Rumors of the making 
up of the proscribed in various parts of our city are prevalent and I 
have concluded that it is wise policy for Jacob to move around 
cautiously & go home early. It is generally understood that, on 
the part of the “‘Greeks”’, resistance will be made to the draft. 
These people don’t see exactly why it is that the Negurs can’t go to 
the War, while the Irish women are incensed when they think that 
they are to be deprived of the companionship of their husbands 
while no such sad catastrophe is liable to befall the Nagur women. 
Times are indeed getting troublous and, if, to escape the “impending 
crisis’, we are compelled to seek refuge among the palms of Hayti, 
it will at least be a gratification to our colonization friends here 
as well as to our brothers in Jeffrard’s dominions. But I must wind 
up. Remember me to Messrs. Shadd, Stephens and my other 
Saratogian Friends and write soon. Mrs. Bustill wants to know 
about your gold pen. She can’t find it. I wish, if you have time, 
you would get me a holder like yours in New York. 
Yrs. C (JACOB A. WHITE JR.., his cousin) 


Putt March 20th 63 
FAITH 
How are You and family, this leaves us very well taking all 
things in consideration. I have the Book ready for Amelia. Fred 
Douglass was here for three days and lectured twice the last one 
was on the Crisis in Bethel Church to a mixed multitude and made 
an appeal for recruits for the 54 Massachusetts Reg. but only got 
five. The work goes on very privately and nearly 300 have left this 
city and the interior of the State 30 left yesterday morning. 
This is the Spirit of you Ancestors in regard to Colored Reg. There 
is a motion on foot to establish a Colored Semetary Committee of 
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the Ladie’s. Notices have been sent to all the churches at the 
instance of a married daughter of Judge Grier, which meets the 
approval of many. I think that the feelings and sentiments of the 
whites are changing very rapidly in favor of your people for my part 
I pray daily for them. Ahem 

Bass sends his regards to you and says he has written. My wife 
respects to you both, and a kiss for the Baby I suppose you have 
heard of poor Glen Goodrich he has been sentenced to 5 years in 
the Eastern Penitentiary for Rape on a common prostitute. (if 
you have not heard I will write particulars) Arrangement are being 
made to open a regular rendezvous at 6th Ave and Lombard for the 
Coons. Great efforts are being made in the Legislature of this 
State to prevent the imigration of Negroes to this State but so far 
but little success have attended them and in every instance the 
petitions have been offered by low Scunally fellows who can only 
exist in the mire and filth of their own pollution and in one instance 
a man was kept by a Mongrel wench and owes his existence and 
comforts to her debased degraded mode of living and notwithstand- 
ing he is the father of several ill begotten base borns. he is continully 
crying out against the impudence of the Negroes and Mulattoes 
and that they cannot live in this country. The Democrats are are 
outright secesh and declare boldly for Jeff Davis and put all the 
blame of the war upon the Negroes and Abolitionist. and deny that 
the first blow was struck at Fort Sumpter but say that John Brown 
struck it at Harpers Ferry at the instigation of Abolitionist hence 
the war, and so we go. 

HOPE 
90 
LoMARD ST 


Puit June 11th 63 
FAITH, 

How are you and yours, this leaves my family and self 
well—the Madam looks forward to the next month with expecta- 
tions and dreads of no ordinary character and I to feel much interest 
but as I place my trust in him, who declares ‘‘they that put their 
trust in Me shall never be confounded” I hope—A few days ago 
I was enroled for the draft which will take place in about a month. 
Many of the Colored people are alarmed and others declare if they 
have to go they will enlist in the Mass. Reg. as there is no provision 
made by this State for the families of Colored Soldiers. 





| 
| 
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Public sentiment has undergone a great change in the past month 
or two, and more especially since the brilliant exploites of the 
several Colored Regements. it is the Subject of conversation of 
every crowd—but the infernal copper-heads are incensed and will 
not publish the true statements, let them wallow in the mire and 
filth of their own pollution until damnation ends their career. 
How are matters with you, Give my regards to Your Wife Child 
and Miss Williams—My wife sends her love to you all. I havea 
busy season and if I collect one half I will do well. I think however 
the prospects are good. It is now 3 past 7 and cloudy and I cant 
see to write more. I am sorry I kept you out of the Book so long 
If you want the Bee or any other receipt it will afford me great 
pleasure to send it or them Bess is well 
Yours truly 
HOPE 


Pui Sept 8th 63 
Horr 


My Dear Fellow 


It has been a long time since I wrote you 

(except the last) which I explained. My hand is well and I can 
weild the pen readily asever. Yours of the 30 came to hand finding 
us well. My wife and son came on finely, John and Clarisa are 
pleased beyond expression. I was much amused a few days ago 
with their argument as follows. J. ‘‘ the Baby " is more my brother 
than yours.—C. “ No he aint he is more mine,—J. “‘ I know better 
your name is Guy and my name is Wilson so is the Baby’s—at this 
C gave in and came into the Office for my decision which gave 
general satisfaction. The Baby is a Bounser and evinces all the 
grace and Christian Character of his Father Mrs. W°. regards to 
yourself, Wife Child and Amelia. Bass came home on Saturday 
and says he will write you in a few days. Recruiting is dull at 
present but Camp Penn is being filled with conscripts up to this time 
there are seven full companies. I have been offered several good 
Positions from Asst Surg down to Hospital Steward all of which I 
have declined, but my choice would be the latter as it is less exposing 
and does not require so much manual or pedestrian labor. As I 
am under the impression that Jacob keeps you posted in the News 
16 The baby referred to was the only son, Maurice Hall Wilson. He was 


later graduated at the Institute for Colored Youths and served the law firm of 
Benjamin F. Teller and Brother as scribe for several years. 
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I will not duplicate. According to all accounts poor J Harding is 
in a very critical way I trust he is conscious of his condition and 
that as he sinks temporally he may rise spiritually to exist in bliss. 

Lizzie Steward (Mrs Offer) was buried yesterday, having died in 

the triumphs of faith after much intense suffering from a cancer and 

affection. There is a great commotion in the 19th Ward to day. 

It appears the Reading R R Co have been missing their coal for 

some time until on Sunday evening Four cars of 4 tons each were 

left on the track and by the next day all was (gone). a watch was 
set which resulted in the capture of about 50 persons Male and 

Female principaly Germans who make a regular business of it. 

I come across the paper and here it is read. 

“How are the Irish out your way they were awful here a few weeks 
ago but have cooled off considerably and you rarely hear nigger. 
Camp Wm Penn and J have had a great influence on the public 
and have brought and still bringing them to their sober senses. 
Jake is a substitute Broker I think the firm is White, Catto & Co 
One Colored man from Harrisburg named Woolfe has made some 
$500 from the business and is still making Money but some of 
them burn the poor substitutes awfully. 


Yours 
FAITH 


J. C. WHITE TO JOSEPH C. BUSTILL 


OFFICE OF PENNA. STATE E. R. LEAGUE, 
717 LomBARD STREET, 
Puiuapa., July 19, 1865. 
Mr. Jos. C. BusTIL1, 
Sir, 
At a meeting of the Phila. Members of the 
State League held last evening, you were duly appointed Chairman 
of a Committee of 3 for the purpose of holding meetings in further- 
ance of the objects of the League in the 6th District. 
Your colleagues are Messrs. N. W. Depee & Jas. R. Gordon. 
You will please confer with Mr. Wm. D. Forten, 
Chairman of the Committee on Business for Meetings. 
Yours for Equal Rights 
J. C. WHITE JR. 
Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF PENNA. State E. R. LEAGUE, 
717 LOMBARD STREET, 
PuiuapA., July 19, 1865. 

Mr. Jos. C. BustiL1, 

Sir, 

At a meeting of the Philada. Members of the 
State League held last evening, You were duly appointed Chairman 
of a Committee of 5 for the purpose of establishing Leagues wherever 
they may be necessary throughout the city. 
Your colleagues are Messrs. 
J. M. C. Crummill of 3rd District 


J. C. White, Jr. “ 3rd ws 
J. W. Purnell “ 5th - 
R. M. Adger "—-  * 


Yours for Equal Rights 
J. C. WHITE JR. 
Secretary. 


FROM A SLAVE, RICHARD HACKLEY, TO JOHN 
A. BROADUS, HIS MASTER ” 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
November 5, 1860 
My DEAR MAsTER: 


As I feel like writing a few lines, and to show you 
that I think of you very often, I take the present opportunity of 
doing so. I am quite well now, thank the Lord, and we are all so 
far as I know, and I hope when these lines reach you that you and 
yours may be quite well. I heard from Mr. St. Clair’s yesterday— 
all well. 

My dear Master, I hear much of the coming election. I hope 
that Mr. Lincoln or no such man may ever take his seat in the 
presidential chair. I do most sincerely hope that the Union may 
be preserved. I hear through the white gentlemen here that South 
Carolina will leave the Union in case he is elected. I do hope she 
won’t leave, as that would cause much disturbance and perhaps 
fighting. Why can’t the Union stand like it is now? Well do I 
recollect when I drove a wagon in the old wars, carrying things for 


17 This letter was obtained from the wife of Prof. S. C. Mitchell, of the 
University of Richmond. She is the daughter of the gentleman addressed. 
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the army; but I hope we shall have no more wars, but let peace be 
in all the land. 

I have been wanting to go up to see my wife, but have not been 
able, but will do so soon, I hope. Next year I should like to live 
nearer her. With my best respects to you and Mistress, I am as 


ever, your devoted servant, 
RICHARD HACKLEY. 


JOURDON ANDERSON TO COLONEL P. H. ANDERSON, * 
HIS FORMER MASTER 


Dayton, Outo, August 7, 1865. 
To my oLp Master, Cotonet P. H. ANpErson, Big Spring, Ten- 
nessee. 

Sir: I got your letter, and was glad to find that you had not for- 
gotten Jourdon, and that you wanted me to come back and live 
with you again, promising to do better for me than anybody else 
can. I have often felt uneasy about you. I thought the Yankees 
would have hung you long before this, for harboring Rebs they 
found at your house. I suppose they never heard about your 
going to Colonel Martin’s to kill the Union soldier that was left 
by his company in their stable. Although you shot at me twice 
before I left you, I did not want to hear of your being hurt, and am 
glad you are still living. It would do me good to go back to the 
dear old home again, and see Miss Mary and Miss Martha and 
Allen, Esther, Green, and Lee. Give my love to them all, and tell 
them I hope we will meet in the better world, if not in this. I would 
have gone back to see you all when I was working in the Nashville 
Hospital, but one of the neighbors told me that Henry intended to 
shoot me if he ever got a chance. 

I want to know particularly what the good chance is you propose 
to give me. I am doing tolerably well here. I get twenty-five 
dollars a month, with victuals and clothing; have a comfortable 
home for Mandy,—the folks call her Mrs. Anderson,—and the chil- 
dren—Milly, Jane, and Grundy—go to school and are learning well. 
The teacher says Grundy has a head for a preacher. They go to 
Sunday school, and Mandy and me attend church regularly. We 
are kindly treated. Sometimes we overhear others saying, ‘‘Them 


18 Jourdon Anderson, the writer, was a freedman addressing his former master. 
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colored people were slaves’? down in Tennessee. The children feel 
hurt when they hear such remarks; but I tell them it was no dis- 
grace in Tennessee to belong to Colonel Anderson. Many darkeys 
would have been proud, as I used to be, to call you master. Now 
if you will write and say what wages you will give me, I will be better 
able to decide whether it would be to my advantage to move back 
again. 

As to my freedom, which you say I can have, there is nothing 
to be gained on that score, as I got my free papers in 1864 from the 
Provost-Marshal-General of the Department of Nashville. Mandy 
says she would be afraid to go back without some proof that you 
were disposed to treat us justly and kindly; and we have concluded 
to test your sincerity by asking you to send us our wages for the time 
we served you. This will make us forget and forgive old scores, 
and rely on your justice and friendship in the future. I served 
you faithfully for thirty-two years, and Mandy twenty years. At 
twenty-five dollars a month for me, and two dollars a week for 
Mandy, our earnings would amount to eleven thousand six hundred 
and eighty dollars. Add to this the interest for the time our wages 
have been kept back, and deduct what you paid for our clothing, 
and three doctor’s visits to me, and pulling a tooth for Mandy, and 
the balance will show what we are in justice entitled to. Please send 
the money by Adam’s Express, in care of V. Winters, Esq., Dayton, 
Ohio. If you fail to pay us for faithful labors in the past, we can 
have little faith in your promises in the future. We trust the good 
Maker has opened your eyes to the wrongs which you and your 
fathers have done to me and my fathers, in making us toil for you 
for generations without recompense. Here I draw my wages every 
Saturday night; but in Tennessee there was never any pay-day 
for the negroes any more than for the horses and cows. Surely 
there will be a day of reckoning for those who defraud the laborer 
of his hire. 

In answering this letter, please state if there would be any safety 
for my Milly and Jane, who are now grown up, and both good- 
looking girls. You know how it was with poor Matilda and 
Catherine. I would rather stay here and starve—and die, if it 
come to that—than have my girls brought to shame by the violence 
and wickedness of their young masters. You will also please state 
if there has been any schools opened for the colored children in 
your neighborhood. The great desire of my life now is to give my 
children an education, and have them form virtuous habits. 
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Say howdy to George Carter, and thank him for taking the pistol 
from you when you were shooting at me. 
From your old servant, 
JOURDON ANDERSON.” 


Love letters written by Negroes before the Civil War are 
both interesting and valuable. The Editor has not as yet col- 
lected a large number, but the following are sufficient to 
show the importance of such documents: 


FROM C. A. STEWART 


WASHINGTON City, Dee 25,th 1850 

My Dear JOSEPHINE, 

it is with much pleasure, that I now assume 
this present opportunity of addressing you this letter, hoping it 
may find you and your mother quite well and injoying the blessings 
of kind providence, may I inform you that these lines leaves me and 
my family quite will, and likewise all of the young Ladies, I wish you 
a Merry Christmas, and christmas Gift. I have just gott home 
from the first word, I am quite happy to inform you that I have 
spent quite a joyful Christman with the young Ladies—but the one 
which was needful was youself, and my sweet girl think this not 
flattery. and above all, receive this as comeing from a true and 
devoted lover, but my Dear you have had sufficient proof of this 
fact, therefore isnt worth while for me to make any farther declara- 
tions to you. I have delivered your letters to the girls, and they 
were well. I havenot seen Miss Charlotte Beans as yet, for she 
wasnotin. whenI called uponher. I seen Miss Henrietta Nichols, 
today and taken tea with her this Evening. togeather with Miss 
Brooks. and Miss Martin these ladies I suppose are strangers to you. 
I called on Miss Jones and Miss Mary Ann Chapman, this eveing 
and they were quite well, I have had some kisses to day from the 
ladies, as christman Gifts. but I have not had one from you, and 
when shall I be Able for to get another sweet kiss from those lovely 
lips of yours, I wish you would come down to Washington. for I 
think it would be better for your health. I have seen Mr. Isaac 
King- he came in to see me last Eveing he is well but the madam 
isnt well at present, and I havenot seen her he sends his love to 
you. My old friend Mr. ISaac Morton taken dinner with me 


1 Maria Child, The Freedmen’sBook, 265-267. 
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today—he is well, and sends his respects to you and your mother, 
I had Miss Brooks and Miss Martin to dine with also, and several 
other friends, Miss Elina Syfacx has gott married to A Mr. Reves 
of Virginia I arrived her to late for the wedding, but I have some 
of the wedding cake—and I send you a piece of it—so when you see 
this cake, think of me, and your wedding day—there is a great 
many young Ladies here. but a very few young Gentlemen. I am 
happy to to inform you that my cold has gott something better. 
the people talk a great deal about you and me, but I donot care 
what they say. but you are my chosen one. I hop you will Ever be 
constant to me, and I will be true to you. but my dear I fear 
nothing, for I know you will be true to me, as I am to you, please 
gave my love to your Mother and most of all for youself. I hop 
you have spent a Merry Christmas. I shold like to have been with 
you but I at present am deprived this privilege. Give my Respects 
to Miss Moring, and kiss her for me, as she is a warm friend of yours. 

I must come to a close by wishing you a merry merry christmas 
and a happy New Year 

May God Bless you my sweet girl, and preserve you from danger. 
until we meet again and oh may our meeting be soon. 

I am most Sincerely 
Your Most Devoted Lover &c 
C. A. STEWART 
Please Answer this directly 


To Miss Josephine Jameson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following are letters of Lewis H. Douglass to H. 
Amelia Loguen whom he later married. He was a son of 
Frederick Douglass, and she the daughter of Bishop J. W. 
Loguen, a distinguished churchman who became a bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


Syracuse April 10th/62 
My Dear Lewis: 

Pardon my negligence in allowing so many weeks 
to pass away without writing and accept this tardy letter. Your 
note of Apr. 8, has acted as a reminder, and I with pleasure write. 

Since I last wrote to you I have lost by death a dear aunt whose 
name was Mary Wills and her home was with my grandfather in 
Rusti Chautauque Co. N. Y. The Dr. called her disease Billious 
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Fever, She died on the 10th of March. Father and Mother attended 
her funeral, leaving me to keep house and care for aunt Tinnie and 
little Tinnie who were both sick. I flatter myself that I did 
remarkably well “‘considering’’. 

Spring has brought with it as usual, the ever dreaded, yearly 
school examinations, dreaded because they are so very tedious. 
Monday I thought of nothing but Chloride of Sodium, Nitrate of 
Silver detection of arsenic, uses of Zinc ete etc; Tuesday, Parlez- 
vous francais? Comment-vous appelez-vous? and Je me porte 
tres bien, yesterday oh! terrible thought Plane Trigonometry; do 
you wonder then that last night I dreamed of being in France? 
After of trying to show that Chemistry is one of the most useful 
and interesting studies imaginable and lastly I was alone in some 
queer place trying to accertain the height of a “fort on a distant 
hill inaccessable on account of an intervening swamp”’. O! how 
refreshing on awaking this morning to know that all such is for a 
time past and that vacation is close at hand. 

Quite a contrast in the reception of Wendall Phillips in Wash- 
ington and the manner in which he was treated in Cincinnati, how 
filled up this world is with mean unprincipled men, will they ever 
be reformed? 

Prof. Porter is in town and his little lady is at some water cure 
East. 

Please let me know when your sister Rosa returns and I will 
write to her. 

Give my love to your mother and believe me 

Yours truly 
H. AMELIA LOGUEN. 


RocHESTER, June 14/62. 


My Own Dear Ame tia: How can I express the pleasure it affords 
me to receive a letter written by the hand of her I love? To me 
that pleasure is inexpressible and I can not attempt to find words 
that will in any way give an idea of that pleasure, fearful that I 
may find myself netted by an inextricable net of conglomerated 
nonsense. I may say that your letter of the 12th brought you 
more fully before my sight if possible, and in that way added an 
increased pleasantness to my thoughts and dreams of you. 

Men and women talk of Love, can any one describe it? Can 
any one give the reason why one person loves another to the exclu- 
sion of every one else, that is why one man loves a lady more than 
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he does another and vice versa when ladies and gentlemen are so 
nearly alike. I know many ladies, who are amiable kind, talented 
and refined, all that a man could wish, and yet I cannot love them 
or do not love them as I love you, and they may be like you, but to 
me they are different, now who can tell wherein is the difference. 
It cannot be antipathy on my part for they are all I could desire, 
reasonably, thus I am led to think that love is an unreasonable 
passion, that persons who love each other do so through the exercise 
of some other power than reason. For the life of me I cannot tell 
the reason that I love you. I may give a reason but it is impossible 
to give one that would not apply to many girls. So I say reason or 
no reason, some undefinable force attracts me to you, and I have no 
means of resisting it and would not if I had. 

As the sun rises in the mornings and brightens into freshness, 
beauty and grandeur, hills, meadows, and forests that have been 
clouded in gloom by the black and awful midnight; so day after day 
freshens and brightens that respect esteem and love I bear you. 
Not like the hills, meadows and forests disappearing from the sight 
in an impenetrable gloom of intense darkness by night but as a 
city appears to an early riser who ascends a hill that overlooks it, 
and sees it standing encircled and imprisoned by a misty vapor, just 
transparent enough to enable you to look beyond and see it standing 
in its majesty, is my love for you in my dreams by night. As it is 
getting late I must retire. There I liked to have forgotten that my 
mother earnestly desired to have your mother come and make her 
a visit in August or earlier if convenient. Believe me my dear 
Amelia that I remain always 

Affectionately 
LEW. 


Syracuse, August 6, 1862 
My Dear Ameuia. “Some one’”’ called to-day after a pleasant 
visit to the land of his birth. ‘Some one”’ is very happy to know 
that another some one is enjoying herself. I will write when I 
get home. 
Yours affectionately 
“SOME ONE” 


RocueEstTER, Aug. 18, 1862. 
My Own Dear Ame.ia: Your letter of the 16th inst. reached me 
to-day finding me enjoying good health. I am glad that you 
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thought my last was interesting for I assure you without the slightest 
affectation that it appeared to me as a very miserable apology for 
a letter. 

I have been and still am at a loss to express in words the deep 
feeling of mingled love and gratitude with which I was inspired by 
reading that kind letter of yours of the 27th July, breathing words 
from a heart filled with a confidence which a pure unalloyed 
affection can only inspire. 

What but an honest and true love would prompt a lady situated 
as you my dear are, to forsake father, mother, sisters and brothers 
dear and take up with such an individual as I am whom you scarcely 
know, and who may be the vilest wretch on earth. No, but your 
love of me, tells me that I am not a vile wretch, for you my dear are 
too noble minded and good to desire to join yourself to such. But 
my dear Amelia I can say I thank you for that letter, and were I 
not a man I might shed tears of gratitude. 

Syracuse people as well as other people will talk. I did not know 
that it was as generally known that I was in Syracuse as you tell 
me but it don’t make any difference to me whether it was or not, 
I enjoyed myself with brother Gerrit as I see you know. Yes dear, 
Gerrit showed me around town, and among the things he showed me, 
was a lesson in economy, I may say a highly important lesson, being 
no less than a very cheap way of keeping one’s understanding 
polished so that he might go through the world a shining light. 
The process was simple, so simple that even the smallest child 
might use it with perfect ease, one thing however I noticed con- 
nected with the teaching was that the teacher Mr. G. 8. L. took 
great pains not to use the wonderfully cheap process and had I 
followed in his footsteps I am quite positive I never would have 
learned the lesson. I have only one objection to the process, that 
is it is spread on too thick and the polish clings with the tenacity of 
a tooth ache, and vulgar people not much acquainted with chemistry 
might take it for mud. 

Your dear and to me precious countenance was missing at your 
home that day, but the kindness of your (our) mother and brother 
Gerrit went far to make all pleasant. Gerrit is a trump and if he 
ever comes to Rochester tell him I shall see him through. 

I am in no writing mood as you will plainly see, so I must bid you 
good night and pleasant dreams to you, let them not be however of 
“‘picaninnies”’. 

Ever Affectionately 
LEW. 
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Remember me to Sate. What will Blowgia say when she sees my 
writing in your album. LHD 


Morais Isuanp. 8. C. July 20 


My Dear Ame tia: I have been in two fights, and am unhurt. I 
am about to go in another I believe to-night. Our men fought well 
on both occasions. The last was desperate we charged that terrible 
battery on Morris Island known as Fort Wagoner, and were repulsed 
with a loss of 3 killed and wounded. I escaped unhurt from amidst 
that perfect hail of shot and shell. It was terrible. I need not 
particularize the papers will give a better than I have time to give. 
My thoughts are with you often, you are as dear as ever, be good 
enough to remember it as I no doubt you will. As I said before we 
are on the eve of another fight and I am very busy and have just 
snatched a moment to write you. I must necessarily be brief. 
Should I fall in the next fight killed or wounded I hope to fall with 
my face to the foe. 

If I survive I shall write you a long letter. DeForrest of your 
city is wounded George Washington is missing, Jacob Carter is 
missing, Chas Reason wounded Chas Whiting, Chas Creamer all 
wounded. The above are in hospital. 

This regiment has established its reputation as a fighting regi- 
ment not a man flinched, though it was a trying time. Men fell 
all around me. A shell would explode and clear a space of twenty 
feet, our men would close up again, but it was no use we had to 
retreat, which was a very hazardous undertaking. How I got out 
of that fight alive I cannot tell, but I am here. My Dear girl I 
hope again to see you. I must bid you farewell should I be killed. 
Remember if I die I die in a good cause. I wish we had a hundred 
thousand colored troops we would put an end to this war. Good 
Bye to all Your own loving Write soon LEWIS 


The most numerous of all letters of Negroes hitherto 
accessible are those of fugitives written to their friends after 
the flight to free soil. Most of these letters appear in books 
written by antislavery workers and in their manuscript collec- 
tions. Southerners might have preserved some of them had 
they been received in that quarter, but few were addressed 
to that section because they might have been used as evidence 
to convict their friends. Those in which the fugitives seemed 
to express themselves unconsciously are given below. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS H. JONES 


WitminoeTon, N. C., July 11, 1849. 


My Dear Wire.—I write these few lines to inform you that I 
am well, and hope they may find you and the children well, and all 
the friends. My dear wife, I long to see you and the children one 
time more in this world. I hope to see you all soon. Don’t get 
out of heart, for I will come as soon as I can. I hope it will not 
be long, for God will be my helper, and I feel he will help me. My 
dear wife, you must pray for me that God may help me. Tell John 
he must be a good boy till I see him. I must not forget sister 
Chavis. She must pray for me, that God may help me come out. 
Tell her I say that she must be faithful to God; and I hope, dear 
wife, you will be faithful to God. Tell sister Chavis that Henry 
will be out soon, and he wants her to keep a good heart and he 
will send money out to her. Tell her he says she must write to him 
as soon as she can, for he will not stay long behind her. As soon as 
he gets his money he will come. I hope to see you all very soon. 
Tell my Brethering to pray for me, that God may help me get 
there safe, and make my way clear before me. Help me by your 
prayers, that God may be with me. Tell brother Robert H. Cousins 
that he must pray for me; for I long to meet him one time more in 
this world. Sister Tucker and husband give their love to you and 
sister Chavis, and say that you must pray forthem. Dear wife, you 
may look for me soon. But what way I will come, I can’t tell you 
now. You may look for me in three weeks from now. You must 
try and do the best you can till I come. You know how it is with 
me, and how I have to come. ‘Tell the Church to pray for me, for 
I hope to reach that land if I live, and I want the prayers of all God’s 
children. I can’t say any more at this time; but I remain, your 


dear husband, till death, 
THOMAS JONES. 


WitminaTon, N. C., July 17, 1849. 


My Dear Wire.—I write to tell you I am well, and I hope these 
few lines will find you and the children well. I long to see you all 
one time more. Do pray for me, that God may help me to get to 
you all. Do ask sister to pray the Lord to help me. I will trust in 
God, for I know that He is my friend, and He will help me. My 
dear wife, tell my children I say they must be good till I see them 
once more. Do give my love to brother R. H. Cousins, and tell 
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him I hope to meet him in two or three weeks from now. Then I 
can tell him all I want to say to him. Tell sister Chavis I say, do 
not come back to this place till Icome. Her husband says he wants 
her to stay, and he will come on soon. My dear wife, I want you 
to do the best you can till I come. I will come as soon as I can. 
You and sister Chavis must live together, for you went together, and 
you must try to stay together. Do give my love to sister Johnson 
and husband, and all of my friends. Ask them all to pray for me, 
that God may be with me in all that I do to meet you all one time 
more. My dear wife, you know how I told you, you must mind 
how you write your letters. You must not forget to write as if you 
did not like New York, and that you will come home soon. You 
know what I told you to do, and now you must not forget it when 
you write. I will send you some money in my next letter. I have 
not sold my houses yet, and if I can’t sell, I will leave them all, and 
come to you and the children. I will trust in that God who can 
help the poor. My dear, don’t forget what I told you to do when 
you write. You know how I have to do. Be careful how you 
write. I hope to be with you soon, by the help of God. But, 
above all things, ask all to pray for me, that God may open the way 
for me to come safe. I hope to be with you soon, by the help of 
the Lord. ‘Tell them if I never come, to go on, and may God help 
them to go forth to glorious war. Tell them to see on the mountain 
top the standard of God. Tell them to follow their Captain, and 
be led to certain victory. Tell them I can but sing with my latest 
breath, happy, if I may to the last speak His name, preach Him 
to all, and cry, in death, “Behold the Lamb.” Go on, my dear 
wife, and trust in God for all things. 
I remain your husband, 
THOMAS JONES. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., July 25, 1849. 


My Dear Wire.—Do tell my children they must be good 
children till I come to them; and you, my dear wife, must do the 
best you can; for I don’t know how I will come, but I will do the 
best I can for you. I hope God will help me, for if He don’t, I 
don’t know what I will do. My dear wife, I have not sold my 
houses yet, but I will do the best I can. If I had money I would 
leave all I have and come, for I know the Lord will help me. It is 
for want of money that I can’t come. But I hope, my dear wife, 
the Lord will help me out. Tell brother Cousins I hope he and all 
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the people of God will pray for me; and you, my dear wife, must 
not forget to pray for me. Ask brother Cousins, if he pleases, to 
put my children to some school. Dear wife, you know the white 
people will read your letters to me; do mind how you write. No 
one but God knows my heart. Do pray for me. 
I remain your husband till death, 
THOMAS JONES. 


P.S.—My dear wife, I received your letter the 24th of July, and 
was truly glad to hear you arrived safe in New York. Please tell 
brother Cousins I will write to him in a few days, and I will send 
you some money. My dear wife, do mind how you write. You 
must not forget I am in a slave place, and I can’t buy myself for the 
money. You know how it is, and you must tell brother Cousins. I 
have not sold yet, but if I can’t sell, I will come some how, by the 
help of the Lord. John Holmes is still in my way. I want you to 
write a letter, and say in it, that you will be home in two months, so 
I can let them read it, for they think I will run away and come to 


you. So do mind how you write, for the Lord’s sake. 
THOMAS JONES. 


Witmineton, N. C., Aug. 4, 1849. 


My Dear Sister.—I hope to see you in a few days, and all my 
friends. I hope, dear sister, you will not forget to pray for me, for 
by the help of God, I will see you in a few days. Your husband is 
coming on soon, but I will be on before him. I would have been 
on before now, but I could not get my money. I have had a hard 
time to get money to leave with. Iam sorry to hear that you think 
we can’t get a living where you are. My dear sister, a smart man 
can get a living anywhere in the world, if he try. Don’t think we 
can’t live out there, for I know God will help us. You know God 
has promised a living to all His children. Don’t forget that God is 
ever present, for we must trust Him till death. Don’t get out of 
heart, for I know we can live out there, if any one can. You may 
look for me before your husband. Don’t leave New York before I 
come, for you know what I told you before you left Wilmington. 
If you come back to this place before I get off, it will make it bad 
for me. You know what the white people here are. Please don’t 
come yet. I am, your brother in the Lord, till death, 

THOMAS JONES. 
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P.S.—I sent the letter you wrote to Mr. John Ranks. I thought 
you will wait for a letter from your husband, and I hope you will be 
better satisfied in your mind that we can get a living out there. 
Your husband has wrote to you last week; I hope you have got the 
letter. Oh, that you may trust in God every day, for I know God is 
your friend, and you must pray night and day that He may help 
you. I long to see you one time more in this world. We went into 
the new Church on the 9th day of this month. God was with us 
on that day, and we had a good time. Though my time with them 
is short, I hope God will be with them, and may we all meet in the 
kingdom at last. So pray for me, my dear sister, Aunt Narvey 
has been dead nearly four weeks. She died happy in the Lord, 
and is gone home to rest. I hope we may meet in the kingdom at 


last. Good night, my dear sister. 
THOMAS JONES. 


WitmincTon, August 7, 1849. 

My Dear Wire.—I long to see you once more in this world, 
and hope it will not be very long before I am with you. I am try- 
ing, my dear wife, to do all I can to get to you. But I hope you 
will not forget to mind how you write to me. If you should not 
mind how you write, you will do me great harm. You know I told 
you to write that you would be home in two months, or three 
months at the longest. But in two months I told them you would 
be home. Now, my dear, you must mind, and don’t forget, for you 
know how it is here; a man can’t say that his soul is his own; that 
is, a colored man. So do mind how you write to me. Tell sister 
Chavis I say she must write to me; and I hope soon I will write my 
last letter. I will let you know in my next letter how all things are 
with me. Dear wife, don’t get out of heart, for God is my friend. 
The will of God is my sure defence, nor earth nor hell can pluck 
me thence, for God hath spoken the word. My dear wife, in reply 
to your kind letter, received the second day of this month, I have 


wrote these few lines. I hope you will pray for me. Your dear 
husband, 
THOMAS JONES. 


P. S.—To brother Cousins.—My dear brother, I hope you will 
not think hard of me for not writing to you, for you know how it is 
with me out here. God knows that I would write to you at any 
time, if it was not for some things. You know the white people 
don’t like for us to write to New York. Now, let me ask your 
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prayers, and the prayers of the Church, and God’s children, that I 
may see you all soon. I know that God is my friend, for He doth 
my burden bear. Though I am but dust and ashes, I bless God, 
and often feel the power of God. Oh, my brother, pray for me, 
who loves you all, for I have found of late much comfort in the 
word of God’s love. When I come where you are, in the work of 
the Lord, and I hope the time will soon come when the gospel will 
be preached to the whole world of mankind. Then go on, dear 
brother, and do all you can for the Lord. I hope the Lord will 
help me to get where you are at work soon. Nothing more, but I 


remain, your brother in the Lord, 
THOMAS JONES. 


BrooKk.yn, Aug. 10, 1849. 


My Dear Hussanp.—I got your kind letter of the 23d July, 
and rejoiced to hear that you was well. I have been very sick my- 
self, and so has Alexander; but, thanks to the Lord, these lines 
leave me and the children right well. I hope in God they will find 
you and my son and my mother, and all enquiring friends, enjoying 
the same blessings. My dear, you requested me and Mrs. Chavis to 
stay together, but she has taken other people’s advice beside mine 
and Mr. Cousin’s, and has gone away. She started from home be- 
fore we knew a word of it. She left me on the eighth of this month. 
Do give my love to Betsey Webb and to her husband. Tell her I 
am sorry she has not come on before now. I am waiting to see 
her before I start for home. My dear husband, you know you 
ought to send me some money to pay my board. You know I 
don’t love to leave in this way with my children. It is true that 
brother Cousins has not said anything to me about it. You keep 
writing that you are going to send it in your next letter; you know 
I like to act independent, and I wish you to help me do so now, if 
you please. Do give my compliments to Aunt Moore, and tell her 
the children all send their love to her. They send their love to you, 
and say they want to kiss you mighty bad. The children send their 
love to brother Edward. I long to see you, husband. No more at 


present, but remain your loving wife till death, 
RYNAR JONES. 


WitmincTon, N. C., Aug. 12, 1849. 


My Dear Wire,—I received your paper of the 10th to-day. I 
am glad to hear that you are well, and the children and friends. 
I have written to brother Cousins, and told him to tell you that I 


_ 
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had not sold out yet. But I hope to sell in a few days, and then I 
will send you some money. My dear wife, you know that I will do 
all I can for you and for my children, and that with all my heart. 
Do try and wait on me a few days, and I hope you will see me 
and the money too. I am trying to do all I can to sell out, but you 
know how it is here, and so does brother Cousins. I will do all I 
know, for I think of you, my dear wife, and the children, day and 
night. If I can get my money, I will see you soon, by the help of 
God and my good friend, and that is a woman; she is waiting for 
me to come every day. My dear wife, all I want is money and 
your prayers, and the prayers of my friends. I know that God 
will help me out of my trouble; I know that God is my friend, and 
I will trust to Him. You wrote to me that Mrs. Chavis left New 
York. She has not got home yet. I hope, dear wife, that you have 
done all your part for her. Do give my love to brother Cousins; 
ask him to pray for me, and all God’s people to pray for me, a poor 
slave at this time. My dear wife, since I wrote last I have seen 
much of the goodness of the Lord. Pray for me, that I may see 
more, and that I may trust in Him. My dear wife, I want you 
should pray for me, night and day, till you see me. For, by the 
help of God, I will see you all soon. I think now it will be but a 
few days. Do give my love to my children, and tell them that I 
want to kiss them all. Good night, my dear, I must go to bed. It 
is one o’clock at night, and I have a pain in my head at this time. 
Do tell brother Cousins that I say he must look out for me, on John 
street, in a few days. Nothing more, but I remain your husband 
till death, 
THOMAS JONES. 


Brooktyn, August 23, 1849. 

My Dear HussBanp.—It is with the affectionate feeling of a 
wife I received your letter of the 19th inst. It found me and the 
children well, and we were glad to hear that you was well. But we 
feel very sorry you have not sold out yet; I was in hopes you would 
have sold by the time you promised, before I got home. Your let- 
ler found Mr. Cousins and his wife very sick. Mr. C. has not been 
out of the house going on two weeks. He was taken by this sick- 
ness, so common, which carries so many people off, but, by the help 
of God and good attendance, he is much on the mend, and his wife 
also. You ask how much I pay for board. It is three dollars a 
week for myself and children. In all the letters you have written 
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to me, you don’t say a word of mother or Edward. It makes me 
feel bad not to hear from them. Husband, I have not paid Mr. 
Cousins any board, and am waiting for you to send me some money. 
I will pray for you hourly, publicly and privately, and beseech the 
Almighty God, till I see you again. I shall trust in God; He will 
do all things for the best. 
I am yours till death do us part. 
RYNAR JONES. 


Witminaton, N. C., Aug. 30, 1849. 


My Dear Wirr,—I have been quite sick for three weeks, but, 
thank God, I am better at this time, and hope these few lines will 
find you and the children all well. I hope, my dear wife, that you 
have not got out of heart looking for me; you know how it is here; 
I did think I would have got my money here before this time. 
But I can’t get it, and I will leave all and come to you as soon 
as I can. So don’t get out of heart, my dear wife; I have a hard 
trial here; do pray for me, that the Lord may help me to see you 
all soon. I think of you day and night, and my dear children; 
kiss them for me; I hope to kiss them soon. Edward is sold to 
Owen Holmes; but I think Mr. Josh. Wright will get him from H. 
I have done all I could for Edward. Don’t think of coming back 
here, for I will come to you or die. But I want you should write 
one more letter to me, and say you will be home in a month. Mr. 
Dawson will be in New York next week, and you will see him; 
mind how you talk before him, for you know how it is, though he is 
a friend to me. Now, you must mind what I tell you, my dear 
wife, for if you don’t you will make it hard for me. Now, my dear 
wife, you must not come back here for your brother and sister; 
they talk too much; but mind what I say to you, for you know I 
will do all I can for you; you must not think that you will not get 
any money, for you shall have it soon. Don’t get out of heart, 
my dear wife; I hope I shall see you soon. Nothing more, but I 


remain your husband till death. 
THOMAS JONES.” 


20 The Experience of Thomas H. Jones, 36-46. 
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PETER VAN WAGENEN* TO HIS MOTHER 


‘My Dear AND BELOVED MOTHER: 

‘I take this opportunity to write to you and inform you that I 
am well, and in hopes for to find you the same. I am got on board 
the same unlucky ship Done, of Nantucket. Iam sorry for to say, 
that I have been punished once severely, by shoving my head in the 
fire for other folks. We have had bad luck, but in hopes to have 
better. We have about 230 on board, but in hopes, if don’t have 
good luck, that my parents will receive me with thanks. I would 
like to know how my sisters are. Does my cousins live in New 
York yet? Have you got my letter? If not, inquire to Mr. Peirce 
Whiting’s. I wish you would write me an answer as soon as possible. 
I am your only son, that is so far from your home, in the wide, 
briny ocean. I have seen more of the world than ever I expected, 
and if I ever should return home safe, I will tell you all my troubles 
and hardships. Mother, I hope you do not forget me, your dear 
and only son. I should like to know how Sophia, and Betsey, and 
Hannah, come on. I hope you all will forgive me for all that I 
have done. Your son, 

‘PETER VAN WAGENEN.’ 


‘My Dear Moruer: 


‘I take this opportunity to write to you, and inform you that I 
have been well and in good health. I have wrote you a letter 
before, but have received no answer from you, and was very anxious 
to see you. I hope to see you in a short time. I have had very 
hard luck, but are in hopes to have better in time to come. I 
should like if my sisters are well, and all the people round the neigh- 
borhood. I expect to be home in twenty-two months or there- 
abouts. I have seen Samuel Laterett. Beware! There has hap- 
pened very bad news to tell you, that Peter Jackson is dead. He 
died within two days’ sail of Otaheite, one of the Society Islands. 
The Peter Jackson that used to live at Laterett’s; he died on board 
the ship Done, of Nantucket, Captain Miller, in the latitude 15 53, 
and longitude 148 30 W. I have no more to say at present, but 
write as soon as possible. 

‘Your only son, 
‘PETER VAN WAGENEN.’ 


31 Peter Van Wagenen was one of the characters mentioned in the life of 
Sojourner Truth, with family ties broken by circumstances. See Narrative of 
Sojourner Truth, a Northern Slave, 77-79. 
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‘Dear MoruHER: 

‘I take this opportunity to write to you and inform you that I 
am well and in good health, and in hopes to find you in the same. 
This is the fifth letter I have wrote you, and have received no answer, 
and it makes me very uneasy. So pray write as quick as you can, 
and tell how all the people is about the neighborhood. We are out 
from home twenty-three months, and in hopes to be home in fifteen 
months. I have not much to say; but tell me if you have been up 
home since I left or not. I want to know what sort of a time is at 
home. We had very bad luck when we first came out, but since we 
have had very good; so I am in hopes to do well yet; but if I don’t 
do well, you need not expect me home these five years. So write 
as quick as you can, wont you? So, now I am going to put an end 
to my writing, at present. Notice—when this you see, remember 
me, and place me in your mind. 

Get me to my home, that’s in the far-distant west, 
To the scenes of my childhood, that I like thebest; 


There the tall cedars grow, and the bright waters flow, 
Where my parents will greet me, white man, let me go! 


Let me go to the spot where the cateract plays, 

Where oft I have sported in my boyish days; 

And there is my poor mother, whose heart ever flows, 

At the sight of her poor child, to her let me go, let me go! 


‘Your only son, 
‘PETER VAN WAGENEN.’ 


FROM AN AFRICAN BOY NAMED KA-LE” 


WESTVILLE Sept 
Mr Tappan I going write you letter I want tell you some thing 
I bless you because I love you I want pray for you every night and 
every morning and evening and I want love you too much I will 
write letter for my thing for you from that time Jesus began to 
preach and to say repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
my friend I write this paper for you because I love you too much 
I pray for you Lords pray Our father who art in heaven hallowed be 
friend Mr Tappan I bless you because I love you and I love write 
you letter my friend I want love all teachers who teach me and all 
my people good things about Jesus Christ and God and heaven 
22 Ka-le was about eleven years of age. He had been a slave in Cuba. See 
The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, July, 1840, p. 13. 
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and every things I bless them that teach me good I pray for 
them I want write some thy name thy kingdom come thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven give us this day our daily bread 
And forgive us our debts as and we forgive our debtors and lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from evil for thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory for everg Amen O God keep all my 
teachers and all my friend and all my enemy that No love me all 
I love them I try to write letter of paper for Mr Tappan and Jesus 
said unto him foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests but 
the son of man hath not where to lay his head and Jesus said unto 
him No man having put his hand to the plough and looking back 
is fit for the kingdom of God 
my name KALE I 
send your letter by James Birney 


There is some historic value in the following letter of 
Henry Bibb’s former master and his reply: 


W. H. GATEWOOD TO HENRY BIBB 


BEpFORD, TRIMBLE County, Ky. 
Mr. H. Bre. 
Dear Str:—After my respects to you and yours &c., I received 
a small book which you sent to me that I peroseed and found it 
was sent by H. Bibb I am a stranger in Detroit and know no man 
there without it is Walton H. Bibb if this be the man please write 
to me and tell me all about that place and the people I will tell 
you the news here as well as I can your mother is still living here and 
she is well the people are generally well in this country times are 
dull and produce low give my compliments to King, Jack, and all 
my friends in that cuntry I read that book you sent me and think 
it will do very well—George is sold, I do not know anything about 
him I have nothing more at present, but remain yours &c 
W. H. GATEWOOD. 
February 9th, 1844. 


P.S. You will please to answer this letter. 


HENRY BIBB TO W. H. GATEWOOD 


“Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you that you are not mis- 
taken in the man whom you sold as property, and received pay for 
as such. But I thank God that I am not property now, but am 
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regarded as a man like yourself, and although I live far north, I am 
enjoying a comfortable living by my own industry. If you should 
ever chance to be traveling this way, and will call on me, I will use 
you better than you did me while you held me as a slave. Think 
not that I have any malice against you, for the cruel treatment which 
you inflicted on me while I was in your power. As it was the 
custom of your country, to treat your fellow men as you did me 
and my little family, I can freely forgive you. 

I wish to be remembered in love to my aged mother, and friends; 
please tell her that if we should never meet again in this life, my 
prayer shall be to God that we may meet in Heaven, where parting 
shall be no more. 

“You wish to be remembered to King and Jack. Iam pleased, 
sir, to inform you that they are both here, well, and doing well. 
They are both living in Canada West. They are now the owners of 
better farms than the men are who once owned them. 

You may perhaps think hard of us for running away from 
slavery, but as to myself, I have but one apology to make for it, 
which is this: I have only to regret that I did not start at an earlier 
period. I might have been free long before I was. But you had 
it in your power to have kept me there much longer than you did. 
I think it is very probable that I should have been a toiling slave on 
your plantation today, if you had treated me differently. 

To be compelled to stand by and see you whip and slash my wife 
without mercy, when I could afford her no protection, not even by 
offering myself to suffer the lash in her place, was more than I felt 
it to be the duty of a slave husband to endure, while the way was 
open to Canada. My infant child was also frequently flogged by 
Mrs. Gatewood, for crying, until its skin was bruised literally 
purple. This kind of treatment was what drove me from home and 
family, to seek a better home for them. But I am willing to forget 
the past. I should be pleased to hear from you again, on the 
reception of this, and should also be very happy to correspond with 
you often, if it should be agreeable to yourself. I subscribe myself 
a friend to the oppressed, and Liberty forever. HENRY BIBB. 

WILLIAM GATEWOOD. 

Detroit, March 23d, 1844.” 

%3 Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Henry Bibb, an American Slave, 
175-178. 
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FROM J. W. C. PENNINGTON 


29 6th AVENUE, New York, May 24th, 1854. 
My Dear Mr. Stitu:—Your kind letter of the 22d inst has come 
to hand and I have to thank you for your offices of benevolence to 
my bone and my flesh, I have had the pleasure of doing a little 
for your brother Peter, but I do not think it an offset. My burden 
has been great about these brethren. I hope they have started on 
tome. Many thanks, my good friend. Yours Truly. 
J. W. C. PENNINGTON.” 


WM. STILL TO B. McKIERNON 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16th, 1851. 


To B. McKtiernon, Esq.: Sir—I have received your letter from 
South Florence, Ala., under date of the 6th inst. To say that it 
took me by surprise, as well as afforded me pleasure for which I 
feel to be very much indebted to you, is no more than true. In 
regard to your informants of myself—Mr. Thornton, of Ala., and 
Mr. Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati—to them both I am a stranger. 
However, I am the brother of Peter, referred to, and with the fact 
of his having a wife and three children in your service I am also 
familiar. This brother, Peter, I have only had the pleasure of 
knowing for the brief space of one year and thirteen days, although 
he is now past forty and I twenty-nine years of age. Time will not 
allow me at present, or I should give you a detailed account of how 
Peter became a slave, the forty long years which intervened between 
the time he was kidnapped, when a boy, being only six years of age, 
and his arrival in this city, from Alabama, one year and fourteen 
days ago, when he was re-united to his mother, five brothers and 
three sisters. 

None but a father’s heart can fathom the anguish and sorrows 
felt by Peter during the many vicissitudes through which he has 
passed. He looked back to his boyhood and saw himself snatched 
from the tender embraces of his parents and home to be made a 
slave for life. 

During all his prime days he was in the faithful and constant 
service of those who had no just claim upon him. In the meanwhile 
he married a wife, who bore him eleven children, the greater part 
of whom were emancipated from the troubles of life by death, and 
three only survived. To them and his wife he was devoted. In- 


* William Still, Underground Railroad, 173. 
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deed I have never seen attachment between parents and children, 
or husband and wife, more enitre than was manifested in the case 
of Peter. 

Through these many years of servitude, Peter was sold and 
resold, from one State to another, from one owner to another, till 
he reached the forty-ninth year of his age, when, in a good Provi- 
dence, through the kindness of a friend and the sweat of his brow, 
he regained the God-given blessings of Liberty. He eagerly sought 
his parents and home with all possible speed and pains, when, to his 
heart’s joy, he found his relatives. 

Your present humble correspondent is the youngest of Peter’s 
brothers, and the first one of the family he saw after arriving in this 
part of the country. I think you could not fail to be interested in 
hearing how we became known to each other, and the proof of our 
being brothers, etc., all of which I should be most glad to relate, but 
time will not permit me to do so. The news of this wonderful 
occurrence, of Peter finding his kindred, was published quite exten- 
sively, shortly afterwards, in various newspapers, in this quarter, 
which may account for the fact of ‘ Miller’s’” knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the “‘fugitives.’”’ Let me say, it is my firm convic- 
tion that no one had any hand in persuading “Miller” to go down 
from Cincinnati, or any other place after the family. As glad as 
I should be, and as much as I would do for the liberation of Peter’s 
family (now no longer young), and his three “‘likely’’ children, in 
whom he prides himself—how much, if you are a father, you can 
imagine; yet I would not, and could not, think of persuading any 
friend to peril his life, as would be the case, in an errand of that kind. 

As regards the price fixed upon by you for the family, I must say 
I do not think it possible to raise half that amount, though Peter 
authorized me to say he would give you twenty-five hundred for 
them. Probably he is not as well aware as I am, how difficult it 
is to raise so large a sum of money from the public. The applica- 
tions for such objects are so frequent among us in the North, and 
have always been so liberally met, that it is no wonder if many get 
tired of being called upon. To be sure some of us brothers own 
some property, but no great amount; certainly not enough to enable 
us to bear so great a burden. Mother owns a small farm in New 
Jersey, on which she has lived for nearly forty years, from which 
she derives her support in her old age. This small farm contains 
between forty and fifty acres, and is the fruit of my father’s toil. 
Two of my brothers own small places also, but they have young 
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families, and consequently consume nearly as much as they make, 
with the exception of adding some improvements to their places. 

For my own part, I am employed as a clerk for a living, but my 
salary is quite too limited to enable me to contribute any great 
amount towards so large a sum as is demanded. Thus you see how 
we are situated financially. We have plenty of friends, but little 
money. Now, sir, allow me to make an appeal to your humanity, 
although we are aware of your power to hold as property those 
poor slaves, mother, daughter and two sons,—that in no part of 
the United States could they escape and be secure from your claim 
—nevertheless, would your understanding, your heart, or your con- 
science reprove you, should you restore to them, without price, that 
dear freedom, which is theirs by right of nature, or would you not 
feel a satisfaction in so doing which all the wealth of the world could 
not equal? At all events, could you not so reduce the price as to 
place it in the power of Peter’s relatives and friends to raise the 
means for their purchase? At first, I doubt not, but that you will 
think my appeal very unreasonable; but, sir, serious reflection will 
decide, whether the money demanded by you, after all, will be of as 
great a benefit to you, as the satisfaction you would find in bestowing 
so great a favor upon those whose entire happiness in this life de- 
pends mainly upon your decision in the matter. If the entire family 
cannot be purchased or freed, what can Vina and her daughter be 
purchased for? Hoping, sir, to hear from you, at your earliest con- 
venience, I subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
WM. STILL. 
To B. McKrernon, Esq.” 


FROM JOHN H. HILL 


HamILTon, Sept. 15th, 1856. 


Dear FRIEND StiLL:—I write to inform you that Miss Mary 
Wever arrived safe in this city. You may imagine the happiness 
manifested on the part of the two lovers, Mr. H. and Miss W. I 
think they will be married as soon as they can get ready. I presume 
Mrs. Hill will commence to make up the articles to-morrow. Kind 
Sir, as all of us is concerned about the welfare of our enslaved breth- 
ren at the South, particularly our friends, we appeal to your sym- 


26 This letter and those following it were taken from the collection of manu- 
scripts of William Still, most of which were published in his Underground Railroad. 
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pathy to do whatever is in your power to save poor Willis Johnson 
from the hands of his cruel master. It is not for me to tell you of 
his case, because Miss Wever has related the matter fully to you. 
All I wish to say is this, I wish you to write to my uncle, at Peters- 
burg, by our friend, the Capt. Tell my uncle to go to Richmond 
and ask my mother whereabouts this man is. The best for him is 
to make his way to Petersburg; that is, if you can get the Capt. to 
bring him. He have not much money. But I hope the friends of 
humanity will not withhold their aid on the account of money. 
However we will raise all the money that is wanting to pay for his 
safe delivery. You will please communicate this to the friends as 


soon as possible. 
Yours truly, JOHN H. HILL. 


FROM HAM & EGGS, SLAVE 


PETERSBURG, VaA., Oct. 17th, 1860. 


Mr. W. Sritu:—Dear Sir—I am happy to think, that the time 
has come when we no doubt can open our correspondence with one 
another again. Also I am in hopes, that these few lines may find 
you and family well and in the enjoyment of good health, as it 
leaves me and family the same. I want you to know, that I feel 
as much determined to work in this glorious cause, as ever I did in 
all of my life, and I have some very good hams on hand that I would 
like very much for you to have. I have nothing of interest to write 
about just now, only that the politics of the day is in a high rage, 
and I don’t know of the result, therefore, I want you to be one of 
those wide-a-wakes as is mentioned from your section of country 
now-a-days, &c. Also, if you wish to write to me, Mr. J. Brown 
will inform you how to direct a letter to me. 

No more at present, until I hear from you; but I want you to 
be a wide-a-wake. 

* Yours in haste, HAM & EGGS. 


FROM SHERIDAN FORD, IN DISTRESS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 15th, 1855. 
No. 2, Change Avenue. 


My Dear Frienp:—Allow me to take the liberty of addressing 
you and at the same time appearing troublesomes you all friend. 
but subject is so very important that i can not but ask not in my 
name but in the name of the Lord and humanity to do something 
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for my Poor Wife and children who lays in Norfolk Jail and have 
Been there for three month i Would open myself in that frank and 
hones manner. Which should convince you of my cencerity of 
Purpoest don’t shut your ears to the cry’s of the Widow and the 
orphant & i can but ask in the name of humanity and God for he 
knows the heart of all men. Please ask the friends humanity to do 
something for her and her two lettle ones i cant do any thing Place 
as i am for i have to lay low Please lay this before the churches 
of Philadelphaise beg them in name of the Lord to do something for 
him i love my freedom and if it would do her and her two children 
any good i mean to change with her but cant be done for she is Jail 
and you most no she suffer for the jail in the South are not like yours 
for any thing is good enough for negros the Slave hunters Says & may 
God interpose in behalf of the demonstrative Race of Africa Whom 
i claim desendent i am sorry to say that friendship is only a name 
here but i truss it is not so in Philada i would not have taken this 
liberty had i not considered you a friend for you treaty as such 
Please do all you can and Please ask the Anti Slavery friends to do 
all they can and God will Reward them for it i am shure for the 
earth is the Lords and the fullness there of as this note leaves me 
not very well but hope when it comes to hand it may find you and 
family enjoying all the Pleasure life Please answer this and Pardon 
me if the necessary sum can be required i will find out from my 
brotherinlaw i am with respectful consideration 
SHERIDAN W. FORD. 


Yesterday is the fust time i have heard from home Sence i left 
and i have not got any thing yet i have a tear yet for my fellow man 
and it is in my eyes now for God knows it is tha truth i sue for your 
Pity and all and may God open their hearts to Pity a poor Woman 
and two children. The Sum is i believe 14 hundred Dollars Please 
write to day for me and see if the cant do something for humanity. 


FROM JOS. C. BUSTILL 


HarrisBurG, March 24, 56. 


FRIEND Stitu:—I suppose ere this you have seen those five 
large and three small packages I sent by way of Reading, consisting 
of three men and women and children. They arrived here this 
morning at 83 o’clock and left twenty minutes past three. You 
will please send me any information likely to prove interesting in 
relation to them. 
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Lately we have formed a Society here, called the Fugitive Aid 
Society. This is our first case, and I hope it will prove entirely 
successful. 

When you write, please inform me what signs or symbols you 
make use of in your despatches, and any other information in rela- 
tion to operations of the Underground Rail Road. 

Our reason for sending by the Reading Road, was to gain time; 
it is expected the owners will be in town this afternoon, and by this 
Road we gained five hours’ time, which is a matter of much im- 
portance, and we may have occasion to use it sometimes in future. 
In great haste, Yours with great respect, 

JOS. C. BUSTILL. 


FROM A SLAVE SECRETED IN RICHMOND 


RicHMonp, VA., Oct. 18th, 1860. 


To Mr. WituiaM StiLL:—Dear Sir—Please do me the favor as 
to write to my uncle a few lines in regard to the bundle that is for 
John H. Hill, who lives in Hamilton, C. W. Sir, if this should 
reach you, be assured that it comes from the same poor individual 
that you have heard of before; the person who was so unlucky, and 
deceived also. If you write, address your letter John M. Hill, care 
of Box No. 250. I am speaking of a person who lives in P.va. 
I hope, sir, you will understand this is from a poor individual. 


FROM JOHN THOMPSON 


Mr. Stitu:—You will oblige me much Iff you will Direct this 
Letter to Vergenia for me to my Mother & iff it well sute you Beg 
her in my Letter to Direct hers to you & you Can send it to me iff 
it sute your Convenience I am one of your Chattle. 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
Syracuse, Jeny 6th. 


Direction—Matilda Tate Care of Dudley M Pattee Worrenton 
Farkiear County Verginia. 


FROM JOHN THOMPSON TO HIS MOTHER 


My Dear Motuer:—I have imbrace an opportunity of writing 
you these few lines (hoping) that they may fine you as they Leave me 
quite well I will now inform you how I am geting I am now a free 
man Living By the sweet of my own Brow not serving a nother 
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man & giving him all I Earn But what I make is mine and iff one 
Plase do not sute me I am at Liberty to Leave and go some where 
elce & can ashore you I think highly of Freedom and would not 
exchange it for nothing that is offered me for it I am waiting in a 
Hotel I suppose you Remember when I was in Jail I told you the 
time would Be Better and you see that the time has come when I 
Leave you my heart was so full & yours But I new their was a 
Better Day a head, & I have Live to see it I hird when I was on 
the Underground R. Road that the Hounds was on my Track 
but it was no go I new I was too far out of their Reach where they 
would never smell my track when I Leave you I was carred to 
Richmond & sold & From their I was taken to North Carolina & 
sold & I Ran a way & went Back to Virginna Between Richmond 
& home & their I was caught & Put in Jail & their I Remain till the 
oner come for me then I was taken & carred Back to Richmond 
then I was sold to the man who I now Leave he is nothing But a 
But of a Feller Remember me to your Husband & all in quirin 
Friends & say to Miss Rosa that I am as Free as she is & more 
happier I no I am getting $12 per month for what Little work I am 
Doing I hope to here from you a gain I your Son & ever By 


JOHN THOMPSON. 


FROM WILLIAM JONES 


Mr. Sritu:—I take this opportunity of writing a few lines to 
you hoping that tha may find you in good health and femaly. 
iam well at present and doing well at present i am now in a store 
and getting sixteen dollars a month at the present. i feel very 
much o blige to you and your family for your kindnes to me while 
i was with you i have got a long without any trub lea tal. iam now 
in albany City. give my lov to mrs and mr miller and tel them i 
am very much a blige to them for there kind ns. give my lov to my 
Brother nore Jones tel him i should like to here from him very 
much and he must write. tel him to give my love to all of my 
perticular frends and tel them i should like to see them very much. 
tel him that he must come to see me for i want to see him for sum 
thing very perticler. please ansure this letter as soon as posabul 
and excuse me for not writting sooner as i dont write myself. no 
more at the present. WILLIAM JONES. 

derect to one hundred 125 lydus. stt 
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Battimo APRIL 16, 1859. 


W. Sritu:—Dear brother i have taken the opportunity of writing 
you these few lines to inform you that i am well an hoping these 
few lines may find you enjoying the same good blessing please to 
write me word at what time was it when isreal went to Jerico i am 
very anxious to hear for thare is a mighty host will pass over and 
you and i my brother will sing hally luja i shall notify you when the 
great catastrophe shal take place No more at the present but 
remain your brother N. Es Z. 


FROM JAMES MERCER 


Toronto, Marcu 17th, 1854. 


My Dear FRIEND StiLu:—I take this method of informing you 
that I am well, and when this comes to hand it may find you and 
your family enjoying good health. Sir, my particular for writing 
is that I wish to hear from you, and to hear all the news from down 
South. I wish to know if all things are working Right for the Rest 
of my Brotheran whom in bondage. I will also Say that I am very 
much please with Toronto, So also the friends that came over with. 
It is true that we have not been Employed as yet; but we are in 
hopes of be’en so in a few days. We happen here in good time jest 
about time the people in this country are going work. I am in 
good health and good Spirits, and feeles Rejoiced in the Lord for 
my liberty. I Received cople of paper from you to-day. I wish 
you see James Morris whom or Abram George the first and second 
on the Ship Penn., give my respects to them, and ask James if he 
will call at Henry W. Quarles on May street oppisit the Jews 
synagogue and call for Marena Mercer, give my love to her ask her 
of all the times about Richmond, tell her to Send me all the news. 
Tell Mr. Morris that there will be no danger in going to that place. 
You will also tell M. to make himself known to her as she may know 
who sent him. And I wish to get a letter from you. 

JAMES M. MERCER. 


FROM JOHN H. HILL 


My FRIEND, I would like to hear from you, I have been looking 
for a letter from you for Several days as the last was very interesting 
to me, please to write Right away. 

Yours most Respectfully, JOHN H. HILL. 
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FROM WILLIAM HENRY GILLIAM 


Sr. CaATHARINEs, C. W., May 15th, 1854. 


My Dear Frienp:—I receaved yours, Dated the 10th and the 
papers on the 13th, I also saw the pice that was in Miss Shadd’s 
paper About me. I think Tolar is right About my being in A free 
State, I am and think A great del of it. Also I have no com- 
passion on the penniless widow lady, I have Served her 25 yers 2 
months, I think that is long Enough for me to live A Slave. Dear 
Sir, I am very sorry to hear of the Accadent that happened to our 
Friend Mr. Meakins, I have read the letter to all that lives in St. 
Catharines, that came from old Virginia, and then I Sented to 
Toronto to Mercer & Clayton to see, and to Farman to read fur 
themselves. Sir, you must write to me soon and let me know how 
Meakins gets on with his tryal, and you must pray for him, I have 
told all here to do the same for him. May God bless and protect 
him from prison, I have heard A great del of old Richmond and 
Norfolk. Dear Sir, if you see Mr. or Mrs. Gilbert Give my love 
to them and tell them to write to me, also give my respect to your 
Family and A part for yourself, love from the friends to you Soloman 
Brown, H. Atkins, Was. Johnson, Mrs Brooks, Mr. Dykes. Mr. 
Smith is better at presant. And do not forget to write the News of 
Meakin’s tryal. I cannot say any more at this time; but remain 
yours and A true Friend ontell Death. 

W. H. GILLIAM, the widow’s Mite. 


St. CATHARINE, CANADA, JUNE 8th, 1854. 


Mr. Stitt, DEAR FRIEND:—I received a letter from the poor old 
widow, Mrs. L. E. White, and she says I may come back if I choose 
and she will do a good part by me. Yes, yes I am choosing the 
western side of the South for my home. She is smart, but cannot 
bung my eye, so she shall have to die in the poor house at last, 
so she says, and Mercer and myself will be the cause of it. That is 
all right. I am getting even with her now for I was in the poor 
house for twenty-five years and have just got out. And she said 
she knew I was coming away six weeks before I started, so you may 
know my chance was slim. But Mr. John Wright said I came off 
like a gentleman and he did not blame me for coming for I was a 
great boy. Yes I here him enough he is all gas. I am in Canada, 
and they cannot help themselves. 
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About that subject I will not say anything more. You must 
write to me as soon as yoy can let me here the news and how the 
Family is and yourself. Let me know how the times is with the 
U. G. R. R. Co. Is it doing good business? Mr. Dykes sends his 
respects to you. Give mine to your family. 

Your true friend, 
W. H. GILLIAM. 


FROM JOHN CLAYTON 


Toronto, March 6th, 1854. 


Dear Mr. Stitu:—I take this method of informing you that I 
am well both in health and mind You may rest assured that I 
fells myself a free man and do not fell as I did when I was in Virginia 
thanks be to God I have no master into Canada but I am my own 
man. I arrived safe into Canada on friday last. I must request of 
you to write a few lines to my wife and jest state to her that her 
friend arrived safe into this glorious land of liberty and I am well 
and she will make very short her time in Virginia. tell her that I 
likes here very well and hopes to like it better when I gets to work 
I don’t meane for you to write the same words that are written 
above but I wish you give her a clear understanding where I am 
and Shall Remain here untel She comes or I hears from her. 


Nothing more at present but remains yours most respectfully, 
JOHN CLAYTON. 


You will please to direct the to Petersburg Luenena Johns or 
Clayton John is best. 


FROM MARY D. ARMSTEAD 
New Beprorp, August 26, 1855. 


Mr. Stitu:—I avail my self to write you thes few lines hopeing 
they may find you and your family well as they leaves me very well 
and all the family well except my father he seams to be improveing 
with his shoulder he has been able to work a little I received the 
papers I was highly delighted to receive them I was very glad 
to hear from you in the wheler case I was very glad to hear that 
the persons ware safe I was very sory to hear that mr Williamson 
was put in prison but I know if the praying part of the people will 
pray for him and if he will put his trust in the lord he will bring 
him out more than conquer please remember my Dear old farther 
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and sisters and brothers to your family kiss the children for me I 
hear that the yellow fever is very bad down south now if the under- 
ground railroad could have free course the emergrant would cross 
the river of gordan rapidly I hope it may continue to run and I 
hope the wheels of the car may be greesed with more substantial 
greese so they may run over swiftly I would have wrote before 
but circumstances would not permit me Miss Sanders and all the 
friends desired to be remembered to you and your family I shall 
be pleased to hear from the underground rail road often 
Yours respectfully, 
MARY D. ARMSTEAD. 


FROM ISAAC FORMAN 


Toronto, Feb. 20th, 1854. 


Mr. Wituiam Stitu:—Sir—Your kind letter arrived safe at 
hand on the 18th, and I was very happy to receive it. I now feel 
that I should return you some thanks for your kindness. Dear sir 
I do pray from the bottom of my heart, that the high heavens may 
bless you for your kindness; give my love to Mr. Bagnel and Mr. 
Minkins, ask them if they have heard anything from my brother, 
tell Mr. Bagnel to give my love to my sister-in-law and mother 
and all the family. I am now living at Russell’s Hotel; it is the 
first situation I have had since I have been here and [I like it very 
well. Sir you would oblige me by letting me know if Mr. Minkins 
has seen my wife; you will please let me know as soon as possible. 
I wonder if Mr. Minkins has thought of any way that he can get 
my wife away. I should like to know in a few days. Your well 
wisher, ISAAC FORMAN. 


Toronto, May 7, 1854. 


Mr. W. Stitu:—Dear Sir—I take this opportunity of writing 
you these few lines and hope when they reach you they will find you 
well. I would have written you before, but I was waiting to hear 
from my friend, Mr. Brown. I judge his business has been of 
importance as the occasion why he has not written before. Dear 
sir, nothing would have prevented me from writing, in a case of this 
kind, except death. 

My soul is vexed, my troubles are inexpressible. I often feel 
as if I were willing to die. I must see my wife in short, if not, I 
will die. What would I not give no tongue can utter. Just to 
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gaze on her sweet lips one moment I would be willing to die the next. 
I am determined to see her some time or other. The thought of 
being a slave again is miserable. I hope heaven will smile upon 
me again, before I am one again. I will leave Canada again 
shortly, but I don’t name the place that I go, it may be in the 
bottom of the ocean. If I had known as much before I left, as I 
do now, I would never have left until I could have found means to 
have brought her with me. You have never suffered from being 
absent from a wife, as I have. I consider that to be nearly superior 
to death, and hope you will do all you can for me, and inquire from 
your friends if nothing can be done for me. Please write to me 
immediately on receipt of this, and say something that will cheer 
up my drooping spirits. You will oblige me by seeing Mr. Brown 
and ask him if he would oblige me by going to Richmond and see 
my wife, and see what arrangements he could make with her, and 
I would be willing to pay all his expenses there and back. Please 
to see both Mr. Bagnel and Mr. Minkins, and ask them if they have 
seen my wife. I am determined to see her, if I die the next moment. 
I can say I was once happy, but never will be again, until I see her; 
because what is freedom to me, when I know that my wife is in 
slavery? Those persons that you shipped a few weeks ago, re- 
mained at St. Catherine, instead of coming over to Toronto. I sent 
you two letters last week and I hope you will please attend to them. 
The post-office is shut, so I enclose the money to pay the post, and 
please write me in haste. 


I remain evermore your obedient servant, 
I. FORMAN. 


FROM WILLIAM BRINKLY 
CamMpEN, Det., March 23d, 1857. 


Dear S1r;—I tak my pen in hand to write you, to inform you 
what we have had to go throw for the last two weaks. Thir wir 
six men and two woman was betraid on the tenth of this month, 
thea had them in prison but thea got out was conveyed by a black 
man, he told them he wood bring them to my hows, as he wos told, 
he had ben ther Befor, he has com with Harrett, a woman that 
stops at my hous when she pases tow and throw yau. You don’t 
no me I supos, the Rev. Thomas H. Kennard dos, or Peter Lowis. 
He Road Camden Circuit, this man led them in dover prisin and 
left them with a whit man; but tha tour out the winders and jump 
out, so cum back tocamden. We put them throug, we hav to carry 
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them 19 mils and cum back the sam night wich maks 38 mils. It is 
tou much for our littel horses. We must do the bes we can, ther is 
much Bisness dun on this Road. We hav to go throw dover and 
smerny, the two wors places this sid of mary land lin. If you have 
herd or sean them ples let me no. I will Com to Phila be for long 
and then I will call and se you. There is much to do her. Ples to 
wright, I Remain your frend, WILLIAM BRINKLY. 
Remember me to Thom. Kennard. 


FROM EMMA BROWN 


Toronto, March 14th, 1855. 


Dear Mr. Stitu:—I take this opportunity of addressing you 
with these few lines to inform you that I arrived here to day, and 
hope that this may find yourself and Mrs. Still well, as this leaves 
me at the present. I will also say to you, that I had no difficulty 
in getting along. the two young men that was with me left me at 
Suspension Bridge. they went another way. 

I cannot say much about the place as I have ben here but a 
short time but so far as I have seen I like very well. you will give 
my Respect to your lady, & Mr & Mrs Brown. If you have not 
written to Petersburg you will please to write as soon as can I have 
nothing More to Write at present but yours Respectfully 

EMMA BROWN (old name Mary Epps). 


FROM JOSEPH ROBINSON 


SAINT CATHARINE, April 16, 1855. 


Mr. WituiAM Stitt, DEAR Str:—Your letter of date April 7th 
I have just got, it had been opened before it came to me. I have 
not received any other letter from you and can get no account of 
them in the Post Office in this place, I am well and have got a good 
situation in this city and intend staying here. I should be very 
glad to hear from you as soon as convenient and also from all of my 
friends near you. My Brother is also at work with me and doing 
well. 

There is nothing here that would interest you in the way of 
news. There is a Masonic Lodge of our people and two churches 
and societys here and some other institutions for our benefit. Be 
kind enough to send a few lines to the Lady spoken of for that 
mocking bird and much oblige me. Write me soon and believe me 
your obedient Servt 

Love & respects to Lady and daughter 

JOSEPH ROBINSON. 
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FROM NAT AMBIE 
AUBURN, June 10th, 1858. 


Mr. WiLu1AM StTILL:—Sir, will you be so Kind as to write a 
letter to affey White in straw berry alley in Baltimore city on the 
point Say to her at nat Ambey that I wish to Know from her the 
Last Letar that Joseph Ambie and Henry Ambie two Brothers and 
Ann Warfield a couisin of them two boys I state above I would like 
to hear from my mother sichy Ambie you will Please write to my 
mother and tell her that I am well and doing well and state to her 
that I perform my Relissius dutys and I would like to hear from her 
and want to know if she is performing her Relissius dutys yet and 
send me word from all her children I left behind say to affey 
White that I wish her to write me a Letter in Hast my wife is well 
and doing well and my nephew is doing well Please tell affey 
White when she writes to me to Let me know where Joseph and 
Henry Ambie is 

Mr. Still Please Look on your Book and you will find my name 
on your Book They was eleven of us children and all when we 
came through and I feal interrested about my Brothers I have 
never heard from them since I Left home you will Please Be Kind 
annough to attend to this Letter When you send the answer to 
this Letter you will Please send it to P. R. Freeman Auburn City 
Cayuga County New York 

Yours Truly NAT AMBIE. 


FROM JOHN SCOTT 
MontTREAL, September Ist 1859. 


Dear Sir:—It is with extreme pleasure that I set down to 
inclose you a few lines to let you know that I am well & I hope when 
these few lines come to hand they may find you & your family in 
good health and prosperity I left your house Nov. 3d, 1857, for 
Canada _ I Received a letter here from James Carter in Peters burg, 
saying that my wife would leave there about the 28th or the first 
September and that he would send her on by way of Philadelphia 
to you to send on to Montreal if she come on you be please to send 
heron and as there is so many boats coming here all times a day I 
may not know what time she will. So you be please to give her this 
direction, she can get a cab and go to the Donegana Hotel and 
Edmund Turner is there he will take you where I lives and if he is 
not there cabman take you to Mr Taylors on Durham St. nearly 
opposite to the Methodist Church. Nothing more at present but 
Remain your well wisher JOHN SCOTT. 
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FROM ISRAEL WHITNEY 


HamILtTon, Oct. 16, 1858. 


WiuuiaM Sti1tp—My Dear Friend:—I saw Carter and his friend 
a few days ago, and they told me, that you was well. On the 
seventh of October my wife came to Hamilton. Mr. A. Hurberd, 
who came from Virginia with me, is going to get married the 20th of 
November, next. I wish you would write to me how many of my 
friends you have seen since October, 1857. Montgomery Green 
keeps a barber shop in Cayuga, in the State of New York. I have 
not heard of Oscar Ball but once since I came here, and then he was 
well and doing well. George Carrollisin Hamilton. The times are 
very dull at present, and have been ever since I came here. Please 
write soon. Nothing more at present, only I still remain in Hamil- 
ton, C. W. ISRAEL WHITNEY. 


FROM WILLIAM COOPER 


Syracuse, June 9th, 1858. 


Mr. Stitu:—Dear Sir:—One of your Underground R. R. 
Passenger Drop you these few Lines to let you see that he have not 
forgoten you one who have Done so much for him well sir I am still 
in Syracuse, well in regard to what I am Doing for a Living I no 
you would like to hear, I am in the Painting Business, and have as 
much at that as I can do, and enough to Last me all the Summer, I 
had a knolledge of Painting Before I Left the South, the Hotell 
where I was working Last winter the Proprietor fail & shot up in 
the Spring and I Loose evry thing that I was working for all Last 
winter. I have Ritten a Letter to my Friend P. Christianson some 
time a goo & have never Received an Answer, I hope this wont Be 
the case with this one, I have an idea sir, next winter iff I can this 
summer make Enough to Pay Expenses, to goo to that school at 
McGrowville & spend my winter their. I am going sir to try to 
Prepair myself for a Lectuer, I am going sir By the Help of god to 
try and Do something for the Caus to help my Poor Breathern that 
are suffering under the yoke. Do give my Respect to Mrs Stills & 
Perticular to Miss Julia Kelly, I supose she is still with you yet, I 
am in great hast you must excuse my short letter. I hope these 
few Lines may fine you as they Leave me quite well. It will afford 
me much Pleasure to hear from you. 

yours Truly, WILLIAM COOPER. 
John Thompson is still here and Doing well. 
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FROM EDMUND TURNER 


HAMILTON, CANADA West Mar. 1, 1858. 


Mr. Stitt, Dear Srr:—I have taken the oppertunity to enform 
you yur letter came to hand 27th I ware glad to hear from you and 
yer famly i hope this letter May fine you and the famly Well i am 
Well my self My Brother join me in Love to you and all the frend. 
I ware sorry to hear of the death of Mrs freaman. We all must die 
sune or Late this a date we all must pay we must Perpar for the 
time she ware a nise lady dear sir the all is well and san thar love to 
you Emerline have Ben sick But is better at this time. I saw the 
hills the war well and san thar Love to you. I war sory to hear that 
My brother war sol i am glad that i did come away when i did god 
works all the things for the Best he is young he may get a long in the 
wole May god Bless hem ef you have any News from Petersburg 
Va Plas Rite me a word when you anser this Letter and ef any 
person came form home Letter Me know. Please sen me one of 
your Paper that had the under grands R wrod give My Love to Mr 
Careter and his family I am Seving with a barber at this time he 
have promust to give me the trad ef i can lane it he is much of a 
gentman. Mr Still sir i have writing a letter to Mr Brown of 
Petersburg Va Pleas reed it and ef you think it right Plas sen it by 
the Mail or by hand you wall see how i have writen it the will know 
how sent it by the way this writing ef the ancer it you can sen it to 
Me i have tol them direc to yor care for Ed. t. Smith Philadelphia 1 
hope it may be right i promorst to rite to hear Please rite to me sune 
and let me know ef you do sen it on write wit you did with that maa 
bught the cappet Bage do not fergit to rite tal John he mite rite to 
Me. I am doing as well is i can at this time but i get no wagges 
But my Bord but is satfid at that thes hard time and glad that i am 
Hear and in good helth. Northing More at this time 

yor truly EDMUND TURNER. 


A WARNING TO SLAVE-HOLDERS SENT WITH THE 
FOREGOING LETTER 


Well may the Southern slaveholder say, that holding their 
Fellow men in Bondage is no (sin, because it is their delight as the 
Egyptians, so do they; but nevertheless God in his own good time 
will bring them out by a mighty hand, as it is recorded in the sacred 
oracles of truth, that Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands to 
God, speaking in the positive (shall). And my prayer is to you, oh, 
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slaveholder, in the name of that God who in the beginning said, 
Let there be light, and there was light. Let my People go that 
they may serve me; thereby good may come unto thee and to thy 
children’s children. Slave-holder have you seriously thought upon 
the condition yourselves, family and slaves; have you read where 
Christ has enjoined upon all his creatures to read his word, thereby 
that they may have no excuse when coming before his judgment 
seat? But you say he shall not read his word, consequently his 
sin will be upon your head. I think every man has as much as he 
can do to answer for his own sins. And now my dear slave-holder, 
who with you are bound and fast hastening to judgment? As one 
that loves your soul repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out when the time of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord. 
In the language of the poet: 


Stop, poor sinner, stop and think, 
Before you further go; 

Think upon the brink of death 
Of everlasting woe. 

Say, have you an arm like God, 
That you his will oppose? 

Fear you not that iron rod 
With which he breaks his foes? 

Is the prayer of one that loves your souls. 


EDMUND TURNER. 


N.B. The signature bears the name of one who knows and felt 
the sting of Slavery; but now, thanks be to God, I am now where the 
poisonous breath taints not our air, but every one is sitting under his 
own vine and fig tree, where none dare to make him ashamed or 
afraid. EpMUND TuRNER, formerly of Petersburg, Va. 


HaMILTON, June 22d, 1858, C. W. 


To Mr. Wm. Stitt, Dear Sitr:—A favorable opportunity 
affords the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of letters and 
papers; certainly in this region they were highly appreciated, and 
I hope the time may come that your kindness will be reciprocated 
we are al well at present, but times continue dull. I also deeply 
regret the excitement recently on the account of those slaves, you 
will favor me by keeping me posted upon the subject. Those words 
written to slaveholder is the thought of one who had sufferd, and 
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now I thought it a duty incumbent upon me to cry aloud and spare 
not, &c., by sending these few lines where the slaveholder may hear. 
You will still further oblige your humble servant also, to correct any 
inaccuracy. My respects to you and your family and all inquiring 


friends. 
Your friend and well wisher, EDMUND TURNER. 


FROM JEFFERSON PIPKINS 
Sept. 28, 1856. 


To Wm. Sritut. Srr:—I take the liberty of writing to you a 
few lines concerning my children, for I am very anxious to get them 
and I wish you to please try what you can do forme. Their names 
are Charles and Patrick and are living with Mrs. Joseph G. Wray 
Murphysborough Hartford county, North Carolina; Emma lives 
with a Lawyer Baker in Gatesville North Carolina and Susan lives 
in Portsmouth Virginia and is stopping with Dr. Collins sister a 
Mrs. Nash you can find her out by enquiring for Dr. Collins at the 
ferry boat at Portsmouth, and Rose a coloured woman at the 
Crawford House can tell where she is. And I trust you will try 
what you think will be the best way. And you will do me a great 
favour. Yours Respectfully, JEFFERSON PIPKINS. 

P. 8. I am living at Yorkville near Toronto Canada West. My 
wife sends her best respects to Mrs. Still. 


FROM JAME MASEY 


Sr. CaTHarIngEs, C. W., April 24, 1857. 


Dear Wirse—lI take this opertunity to inform you that I have 
Arive in St. Catharines this Eving, After Jorney of too weeks, and 
now find mysilf on free ground and wish that you was here with me 
But you are not here, when we parted I did not know that I should 
come away so soon as I did, But for that of causin you pain I left 
as I did, I hope that you will try to come. But if you cannot, 
write to me as soon as you can and tell me all that you can But 
dont be Desscuredged I was sory to leave you, and I could not help 
it for you know that I promest see you to sister, But I was persuaded 
By Another man go part with it grived mutch, you must not think 
that I did not care for you. I cannot tell how I come, for I was 
some times on the earth and some times under the earth Do not 
Bee afraid to come But start and keep trying, if you are afrid fitch 
your tow sister with you for compeny and I will take care of you and 
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treat you like a lady so long as you live. The talk of cold in this 
place is all a humbug, it is wormer here than it was there when I 
left, your father and mother has allways treated me like their own 
child I have no fault to find in them. I sent my Respects to them 
Both and I hope that they will remember me in Prayer, if you make 
a start come to Philidelpa tell father and mother that I am safe and 
hope that they will not morn after me I shall ever Remember them. 
No more at present But yours in Body and mind, and if we no meet 
on Earth I hope that we shall meet in heven. Your husbern. 
Good night. 
JAME MASEY. 


FROM HENRY TRUSTY 


St. CATHARINES, C. W. June 21, 1857. 


Dear Sir.—I take this opportunity to inform you that I am well 
at present, and hope that these few lines may find you injoying the 
same Blessing, I have Been for some time now, But have not written 
to you Before, But you must Excuse me. I want you to give my 
Respects to all my inquiring friends and to my wife, I should have 
let you know But I was afraid and all three of my little children 
too, P. H. Trusty if he was mine Wm. T. Trusty and to Alexander I 
have been A man agge But was assurd nuthin, H. Trusty, a hard 
grand citt. I should lic know how times is, Henry Turner if you 
get this keep it and read it to yourself and not let any one else But 
yourself, tell ann Henry, Samuel Henry, Jacob Bryant, Wm Claton, 
Mr James at Almira Receved at Mr Jones house the Best I could I 
have Been healthy since I arrived here. My Best Respect to all and 
my thanks for past favours. No more at present But Remain 
youre obedented Servent &c. 

HENRY TRUSTY. 


Please send me an answer as son as you get this, and oblige yours, 
MR TRUSTY. 


FROM C. W. THOMPSON 


Detrolt, Sept. 17, 1862. 


Dear BROTHER IN Curist:—It affords me the greatest pleasure 
imaginable in the time I shall occupy in penning these few lines to 
you and your dear loving wife; not because I can write them to you 
myself, but for the love and regard I have for you, for I never can 
forget a man who will show kindness to his neighbor when in 
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distress. I remember when I was in distress and out of doors, you 
took me in, I was hungry, and you fed me, for these things God 
will reward you, dear brother. I am getting along as well as I can 
expect. Since I have been out here, I have endeavored to make 
every day tell for itself, and I can say, no doubt, what a great many 
men cannot say, that I have made good use of all the time that 
God has given me, and not one week has been spent in idleness. 
Brother William, I expect to visit you some time next summer to sit 
and have a talk with you and Mrs. Still. I hope to see that time, 
if it is God’s will. You will remember me, with my wife, to Mrs. 
Still. Give my best respects to all inquiring friends, and believe me 
to be yours forever. Well wishes both soul and body. Please write 
to me sometimes. C. W. THOMPSON. 


FROM RICHARD EDONS 
Kineston, July 20, 1857. 


Mr. Wiiuiam Stitup—Dear Friend:—I take the opertunity of 
wrighting a few lines to let you no that we air all in good health 
hoping thos few lines may find you and your family engoying the 
same blessing. We arived in King all saft Canada West Abram 
Galway gos to work this morning at $1 75 per day and John pediford 
is at work for mr george mink and i will opne a shop for my self in a 
few days My wif will send a daugretipe to your cair whitch you will 
pleas to send on to me Richard Edons to the cair of George Mink 
Kingston C W Yours with Respect, 

RICHARD EDONS. 


FROM MANUAL T. WHITE 
SYRACUSE, July 29, 1857. 
My Dear FRIiEnpD, Mr. Stitu:—I got safe through to Syracuse, 
and found the house of our friend, Mr. J. W. Loguen. Many 
thanks to you for your kindness to me. I wish to say to you, dear 
sir, that I expect my clothes will be sent to Dr. Landa, and I wish, if 
you please, get them and send them to the care of Mr. Loguen, at 
Syracuse, forme. He will be in possession of my whereabouts and 
will send them to me. Remember me to Mr. Landa and Miss 


Millen Jespan, and much to you and your family. 
Truly Yours, MANUAL T. WHITE. 
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FROM J. W. LOGUEN 


Syracuse, Oct. 5, 1856. 


Dear FRIEND StTiLu:—I write to you for Mrs. Susan Bell, who 
was at your city some time in September last. She is from Washing- 
ton city. She left her dear little children behind (two children). 
She is stopping in our city, and wants to hear from her children 
very much indeed. She wishes to know if you have heard from Mr. 
Biglow, of Washington city. She will remain here until she can 
hear from you. She feels very anxious about her children, I will 
assure you. I should have written before this, but I have been 
from home much of the time since she came to our city. She wants 
to know if Mr. Biglow has heard anything about her husband. If 
you have not written to Mr. Biglow, she wishes you would. She 
sends her love to you and your dear family. She says that you were 
all kind to her, and she does not forget it. You will direct your 
letter to me, dear brother, and I will see that she gets it. 

Miss F. E. Watkins left our house yesterday for Ithaca, and 
other places in that part of the State. Frederick Douglass, Wm. J. 
Watkins and others were with us last week; Gerritt Smith with 
others. Miss Watkins is doing great good in our part of the State. 
We think much indeed of her. She is such a good and glorious 
speaker, that we are all charmed with her. We have had thirty-one 
fugitives in the last twenty-seven days; but you, no doubt, have had 
many more than that. I hope the good Lord may bless you and 
spare you long to do good to the hunted and outraged among our 
brethren. 

Yours truly, J. W. LOGUEN, 
Agent of the Underground Rail Road. 


FROM SAMUEL W. JOHNSON 


My Dear Wife I now embrace this golden opportunity of writing 
a few Lines to inform you that I am well at present engoying good 
health and hope that these few lines may find you well also My 
dearest wife I have Left you and now I am in a foreign land about 
fourteen hundred miles from you but though my wife my thoughts 
are upon you all the time My dearest Frances I hope you will 
remember me now gust as same as you did when I were there with 
you because my mind are with you night and day the Love that I 
bear for you in my breast is greater than I thought it was if I had 
thought I had so much Love for you I dont think I ever could Left 
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being I have escape I and has fled into a land of freedom I can but 
stop and look over my past Life and say what a fool I was for 
staying in bondage as Long My dear wife I dont want you to get 
married before you send me some letters because I never shall get 
married until I see you again My mind dont deceive and it appears 
to me as if I shall see you again at my time of writing this letter I 
am desitute of money I have not got in no business yet but when I 
do get into business I shall write you and also remember you Tell 
my Mother and Brother and all enquiring friends that I am now 
safe in free state I cant tell where I am at present but Direct your 
Letters to Mr. William Still in Philadelphia and I will get them 
Answer this as soon as you can if you please for if you write the 
same day you receive it it will take a fortnight to reach me No 
more to relate at present but still remain your affectionate husband 
Mr. Still please defore this piece out if you please 
SAMUEL WASHINGTON JOHNSON. 


St. CATHARINE, Upper CANADA WEST. 


Mr. WILuIAM StiLLt:—I am now in safety I arrived at home 
safe on the 11th inst at 12 o’clock M. So I hope that you will now 
take it upon yourself to inform me something of that letter I left 
at your house that night when I left there and write me word how 
you are and how is your wife I wish you may excuse this letter for 
I am so full that I cannot express my mind at all I am only got 
$1.50 and I feel as if I had an independent fortune but I dont want 
you to think that I am going to be idle because I am on free ground 
and I shall always work though I am not got nothing to do at present 
Direct your letter to the post office as soon as possible. 

SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 


FROM ELIJAH HILTON 


Toronto, Canada West, July 28. 


Dear friend in due respect to your humanity and nobility I now 
take my pen in hand to inform you of my health Iam enjoying a 
reasonable proportion of health at this time and hope when these 
few lines come to hand they may find you and family thesame dear 
Sir I am in Toronto and are working at my ole branch of business 
with meny of my friends I want you to send those to toronto to 
Mr Tueharts on Edward St what I have been talking about is my 
Clothes I came from Richmond Va and expect my things to come to 
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you So when they come to you then you will send them to Jesse 
Tuehart Edward St no 43. 
I must close by saying I have no more at present I still remain 


your brother, 
ELIJAH HILTON. 


FROM WILLIAM BROWN 


New Beprorp, August 22d, 1855. 


Dear Sir:—I send you this to inform you that I expect my wife 
to come that way. If she should, you will direct her tome. When 
I came through your city last Fall, you took my name in your office, 
which' was then given you, Michael Vaughn; since then my name is 
William Brown, No. 130 Kempton street. Please give my wife and 
child’s name to Dr. Lundy, and tell him to attend to it forme. Her 
name is Esther, and the child’s name Louisa. 

Truly yours, WILLIAM BROWN. 


FROM FLARECE P. GAULT 


Boston, March 22, 1858. 

My Dear S1r—TI received your photograph by Mr Cooper and 
it afforded me much pleasure to do so i hope that these few lines 
may find you and your family well as it leaves me and little Dicky at 
present i have no interesting news to tell you more than there is a 
great revival of religion through the land i all most forgoten to 
thank you for your kindness and our little Dick he is very wild and 
goes to school and it is my desire and prayer for him to grow up a 
useful man i wish you would try to gain some information from 
Norfolk and write me word how the times are there for i am afraid 
to write i wish yoo would see the Doctor for me and ask him if he 
could carefully find out any way that we could steal little Johny for i 
think to raise nine or ten hundred dollars for such a child is out- 
raigust just at this time i feel as if i would rather steal him than to 
buy him give my kinde regards to the Dr and his family tell Miss 
Margret and Mrs Landy that i would like to see them out here this 
summer again to have a nice time in Cambridge Miss Walker that 
spent the evening with me in Cambridge sens much love to yoo and 
Mrs. Landy give my kindes regards to Mrs Still and children and 
receive a portion for yoo self i have no more to say at present but 
remain yoor respectfully. 

FLARECE P. GAULT. 

When you write direct yoo letters Mrs. Flarece P. Gault, No 62 

Pinkney St. 
10 
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FROM E. WEEMS 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., September 19th, 1857. 


Wo. Srtitx, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. Srr:—I have just sent for 
my son Augustus, in Alabama. I have sent eleven hundred dollars 
which pays for his body and some thirty dollars to pay his fare to 
Washington. I borrowed one hundred and eighty dollars to make 
out the eleven hundred dollars. I was not very successful in 
Syracuse. I collected only twelve dollars, and in Rochester only 
two dollars. I did not know that the season was so unpropitious. 
The wealthy had all gone to the springs. They must have returned 
by this time. I hope you will exert yourself and help me get a part 
of the money I owe, at least. I am obliged to pay it by the 12th of 
next month. I was unwell when I returned through Philadelphia, 
or I should have called. I had been from home five weeks. 

My son Augustus is the last of the family in Slavery. I feel 
rejoiced that he is soon to be free and with me, and of course feel 
the greatest solicitude about raising the one hundred and eighty 
dollars I have borrowed of a kind friend, or who has borrowed it for 
me at bank. I hope and pray you will help me as far as possible. 
Tell Mr. Douglass to remember me, and if he can, to interest his 
friends for me. 

You will recollect that five hundred dollars of our money was 
taken to buy the sister of Henry H. Garnett’s wife. Had I been 
able to command this I should not be necessitated to ask the favors 
and indulgences I do. 

I am expecting daily the return of Augustus, and may Heaven 
grant him a safe deliverance and smile propitiously upon you and all 
kind friends who have aided in his return to me. 

Be pleased to remember me to friends, and accept yourself the 
blessing and prayers of your dear friend, HEARRO WEEMS. 

P. 8. Direct your letter to E. L. Stevens, in Duff Green’s Row, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 

EK. W. 
FROM J. H. HILL 


Nine months I was trying to get away. I was secreted for a long 
time in a kitchen of a merchant near the corner of Franklyn and 7th 
streets, at Richmond, where I was well taken care of, by a lady 
friend of my mother. When I got Tired of staying in that place, I 
wrote myself a pass to pass myself to Petersburg, here I stopped 
with a very prominent Colored person, who was a friend to Freedom 
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stayed here until two white friends told other friends if I was in the 
city to tell me to go at once, and stand not upon the order of going, 
because they had hard a plot. I wrot a pass, started for Richmond, 
Reached Manchester, got off the Cars walked into Richmond, once 
more got back into the same old Den, Stayed here from the 16th of 
Aug. to 12th Sept. On the 11th of Sept. 8 o’clock P. M. a message 
came to me that there had been a State Room taken on the steamer 
City of Richmond for my benefit, and I assured the party that it 
would be occupied if God be willing. Before 10 o’clock the next 
morning, on the 12th, a beautiful Sept. day, I arose early, wrote my 
pass for Norfolk left my old Den with a many a good bye, turned 
out the back way to 7th St., thence to Main, down Main behind 4 
night waich to old Rockett’s and after about 20 minutes of delay I 
succeed in Reaching the State Room. My Conductor was very 
much Excited, but I felt as Composed as I do at this moment, for I 
had started from my Den that morning for Liberty or for Death 
providing myself with a Brace of Pistels. 
Yours truly J. H. HILL. 


Toronto, October 4th, 1853. 

Dear Sir:—I take this method of informing you that I am well, 
and that I got to this city all safe and sound, though I did not get 
here as soon as I expect. I left your city on Saterday and I was on 
the way untel the Friday following. I got to New York the same 
day that I left Philadelphia, but I had to stay there untel Monday 
evening. I left that place at six o’clock. I got to Albany next 
morning in time to take the half past six o’clock train for Rochester, 
here I stay untel Wensday night. The reason I stay there so long 
Mr. Gibbs given me a letter to Mr Morris at Rochester. I left that 
place Wensday, but I only got five miles from that city that night. 
I got to Lewiston on Thurday afternoon, but too late for the boat to 
this city. I left Lewiston on Friday at one o’clock, got to this city 
at five. Sir I found this to be a very handsome city. I like it 
better than any city I ever saw. It are not as large as the city that 
you live in, but it is very large place much more so than I expect to 
find it. I seen the gentleman that you given me letter to. I 
think him much of a gentleman. I got into work on Monday. The 
man whom I am working for is name Myers; but I expect to go to 
work for another man by name of Tinsly, who is a master workman 
in this city. He says that he will give me work next week and 


everybody advises me to work for Mr. Tinsly as there more surity in 
him. 
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Mr. Still, I have been looking and looking for my friends for 
several days, but have not seen nor heard of them. I hope and 
trust in the Lord Almighty that all things are well with them. My 
dear sir I could feel so much better sattisfied if I could hear from my 
wife. Since I reached this city I have talagraphed to friend Brown 
to send my thing to me, but I cannot hear a word from no one at all. 
I have written to Mr. Brown two or three times since I left the city. 
I trust that he has gotten my wife’s letters, that is if she has written. 
Please direct your letters to me, near the corner Sarah and Edward 
street, until I give you further notice. You will tell friend B. how 
to direct his letters, as I forgotten it when I writt to him, and ask 
him if he has heard anything from Virginia. Please to let me hear 
from him without delay for my very soul is trubled about my friends 
whom I expected to of seen here before this hour. Whatever you 
do please to write. I shall look for you paper shortly. 

Believe me sir to be your well wisher. 
JOHN H. HILL. 


Toronto, October 30th, 1853. 


My Dear Frienp:—I now write to inform you that I have 
received my things all safe and sound, and also have shuck hand 
with the friend that you send on to this place one of them is stopping 
with me. His name is Chas. Stuert, he seemes to be a tolerable 
smart fellow. I Rec’d my letters. I have taken this friend to see 
Mr. Smith. However will give him a place to board untell he can 
get to work. I shall do every thing I can for them all that I see the 
gentleman wish you to see his wife and let her know that he arrived 
safe, and present his love to her and to all the friend. Mr. Still, I 
am under ten thousand obligation to you for your kindness when 
shall I ever repay? S. speek very highly of you. I will state to 
you what Custom house master said to me. He ask me when he 
Presented my efects are these your efects. I answered yes. He 
then ask me was I going to settle in Canada. I told him I was. 
He then ask me of my case. I toldallaboutit. Hesaid Iam happy 
to see you and all that will come. He ask me how much I had to 
pay for my Paper. I told him half dollar. He then told me that 
I should have my money again. He a Rose from his seat and got 
my money. So my friend you can see the people and tell them all 
this is a land of liberty and believe they will find friends here. My 
best love to all. 

My friend I must call upon you once more to do more kindness 
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for me that is to write to my wife as soon as you get this, and tell 
her when she gets ready to come she will pack and consign her things 
to you. You will give her some instruction, but not to your ex- 
penses but to her own. 

When you write direct your letter to Phillip Ubank, Petersburg, 
Va. My Box arrived here the 27th. 

My dear sir I am in a hurry to take this friend to church, so I 
must close by saying I am your humble servant in the cause of 
liberty and humanity. JOHN H. HILL. 


So I ask you to send the fugitives to Canada. I don’t know 
much of this Province but I beleaves that there is Rome enough for 
the colored and whites of the United States. We wants farmers 
mechanic men of all qualification &e, if they are not made we will 
make them, if we cannot make the old, we will make our children. 

Now concerning the city toronto this city is Beautiful and 
Prosperous Levele city. Great many wooden codages more than 
what should be but I am in hopes there will be more of the Brick 
and Stonn. But I am not done about your Republicanism. Our 
masters have told us that there was no living in Canada for a Negro 
but if it may Please your gentlemanship to publish these facts that 
we are here able to earn our bread and money enough to make us 
comftable. But I say give me freedom, and the United States may 
have all her money and her Luxtures, yeas give Liberty or Death. 
I’m in America, but not under Such a Government that I cannot 
express myself, speak, think or write So as I am able, and if my 
master had allowed me to have an education I would make them 
American Slave-holders feel me, Yeas I would make them tremble 
when I spoke, and when I take my Pen in hand their knees smote 
together. My Dear Sir suppose I was an educated man. I could 
write you something worth reading, but you know we poor fugitives 
whom has just come over from the South are not able to write much 
on no subject whatever, but I hope by the aid of my God I will try 
to use my midnight lamp, untel I can have some influence upon the 
American Slavery. If some one would say to me, that they would 
give my wife bread untel I could be Educated I would stoop my 
trade this day and take up my books. 

But a crisis is approaching when assential requisite to the 
American Slaveholders when blood Death or Liberty will be required 
at their hands. I think our people have depened too long and too 
much on false legislator let us now look for ourselves. It is true that 
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England however the Englishman is our best friend but we as men 
ought not to depened upon her Remonstrace with the Americans 
because she loves her commercial trade as any Nations do. But I 
must say, while we look up and acknowledge the Power greatness 
and honor of old England, and believe that while we sit beneath the 
Silken folds of her flag of Perfect Liberty, we are secure, beyond the 
reach of the aggressions of the Blood hounds and free from the 
despotism that would wrap around our limbs by the damable Slave- 
holder. Yet we would not like spoiled childeren depend upon her, 
but upon ourselves and as one means of strengthening ourselves, we 
should agitate the emigration to Canada. I here send you a para- 
graph which I clipted from the weekly. Glob. I hope you will 
publish so that Mr. Williamson may know that men are not chattel 
here but reather they are men and if he wants his chattle let him 
come here after it or his thing. I wants you to let the whole United 
States know we are satisfied here because I have seen more Pleasure 
since I came here then I saw in the U. S. the 24 years that I served 
my master. Come Poor distress men women and come to Canada 
where colored men are free. Oh how sweet the word do sound to 
me yeas when I contemplate of these things, my very flesh creaps 
my heart thrub when I think of my beloved friends whom I left in 
that cursid hole. Oh my God what can I do for them or shall I do 
forthem. Lord help them. Suffer them to be no longer depressed 
beneath the Bruat Creation but may they be looked upon as men 
made of the Bone and Blood as the Anglo-Americans. May God 
in his mercy Give Liberty to all this world. I must close as it am 
late hour at night. I Remain your friend in the cause of Liberty 


and humanity, 
JOHN H. HILL, a fugitive. 


If you know any one who would give me an education write and 
let me know for I am in want of it very much. 


Your with Respect, 
J. H. Hi. 


Toronto, November 12th, 1853. 


My Dear Stitu:—Your letter of the 3th came to hand thursday 
and also three copes all of which I was glad to Received they have 
taken my attention all together Every Time I got them. I also 
Rec’d. a letter from my friend Brown. Mr. Brown stated to me 
that he had heard from my wife but he did not say what way he 
heard. I am looking for my wife every day. Yes I want her to 
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come then I will be better sattisfied. My friend I am a free man 
and feeles alright about that matter. I am doing tolrable well in 
my line of business, and think I will do better after little. I hope 
you all will never stop any of our Brotheran that makes their Escep 
from the South but send them on to this Place where they can be 
free man and woman. We want them here and not in your State 
where they can be taken away at any hour. Nay but let him come 
here where he can Enjoy the Rights of a human being and not to be 
trodden under the feet of men like themselves. All the People that 
comes here does well. Thanks be to God that I came to this place. 
I would like very well to see you all but never do I expect to see you 
in the United States. I want you all to come to this land of Liberty 
where the bondman can be free. Come one come all come to this 
place, and I hope my dear friend you will send on here. I shall do 
for them as you all done for me when I came on here however I will 
do the best I can for them if they can they shall do if they will do, 
but some comes here that can’t do well because they make no efford. 
I hope my friend you will teach them such lessons as Mrs. Moore 
Give me before I left your city. I hope she may live a hundred 
years longer and enjoy good health. May God bless her for the 
good cause which she are working in. Mr. Still you ask me to 
remember you to Nelson. I will do so when I see him, he are on 
the lake so is Stewart. I received a letter to-day for Stewart from 
your city which letter I will take to him when he comes to the city. 
He are not stoping with us at this time. I was very sorry a few 
days ago when I heard that a man was taken from your city. 

Send them over here, then let him come here and take them away 
and I will try to have a finger in the Pie myself. You said that you 
had written to my wife ten thousand thanks for what you have done 
and what you are willing todo. My friend whenever you hear from 
my wife please write tome. Whenever she come to your city please 
give instruction how to travel. I wants her to come the faster way. 
I wish she was here now. I wish she could get a ticket through to 
this place. I have mail a paper for you to day. 

We have had snow but not to last long. Let me hear from you. 
My Respect friend Brown. I will write more when I have the 
opportunity. Yours with Respect, 

JOHN H. HILL. 


P.S. My dear Sir. Last night after I had written the above, 
and had gone to bed, I heard a strange voice in the house, Saying to 
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Mr. Myers to come quickly to one of our colod Brotheran out of the 
street. We went and found a man a Carpenter laying on the side 
walk woltun in his Blood. Done by some unknown Person as yet 
but if they stay on the earth the law will deteck them. It is said 
that party of colord people done it, which party was seen to come 
out an infame house. 

Mr. Myers have been down to see him and Brought the Sad 
news that the Poor fellow was dead. Mr. Scott for Henry Scott 
was the name, he was a fugitive from Virginia, he came here from 
Pittsburg Pa. Oh, when I went where he laid what a shock, it taken 
my Sleep altogether night. When I got to Sopt his Body was 
surrounded by the Policeman. The law has taken the woman in 


cusidy. I write and also send you a paper of the case when it comes 
out. J. H. HILL. 


Toronto, December 29th, 1853. 


My Dear Frienp:—It affords me a good deel of Pleasure to say 
that my wife and the Children have arrived safe in this City. But 
my wife had very bad luck. She lost her money and the money 
that was belonging to the children, the whole amount was 35 
dollars. She had to go to the Niagara falls and Telegraph to me 
come after her. She got to the falls on Sat’dy and I went after her 
on Monday. We saw each other once again after so long an 
Abstance, you may know what sort of metting it was, joyful times of 
corst. My wife are well Satisfied here, and she was well Pleased 
during her stay in your city. My Trip to the falls cost Ten Eighty 
Seven and half. The things that friend Brown Shiped to me by the 
Express costed $24}. So you can see fiting out a house Niagara 
falls and the cost for bringing my things to this place, have got me 
out of money, but for all I am a free man. 

The weather are very cold at Present, the snow continue to fall 
though not as deep here as it is in Boston. The people haves their 
own Amousements, the weather as it is now, they don’t care for the 
snow nor ice, but they are going from Ten A. M. until Twelve P. M., 
the hous that we have open don’t take well because we don’t Sell 
Spirits, which we are trying to avoid if we can. 

Mr. Still, I hold in my hand A letter from a friend of South, who 
calls me to promise that I made to him before I left. My dear Sir, 
this letter have made my heart Bleed, since I Received it, he also 
desires of me to remember him to his beloved Brethren and then to 
Pray for him and his dear friends who are in Slavery. I shall 
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Present his letter to the churches of this city. I forward to your 
care for Mrs. Moore, a few weeks ago. Mrs. Hill sends her love to 
your wife and yourself. 

Please to write, I Sincerely hope that our friends from Petersburg 
have reached your city before this letter is dated. I must close by 
saying, that I Sir, remain humble and obedient Servant, 

‘a Ee 


Toronto, March 8th, 1854. 


My DEAR FRIEND STILL:—We will once more truble you opon 
this great cause of freedom, as we know that you are a man, that 
are never fatuged in Such a glorious cause. Sir, what I wish to Say 
is this. Mr. Forman has Received a letter from his wife dated the 
29th ult. She States to him that She was Ready at any time, and 
that Everything was Right with her, and she hoped that he would 
lose no time in sending for her for she was Ready and awaiting for 
him. Well friend Still, we learnt that Mr. Minkens could not bring 
her the account of her child. We are very sorry to hear Such 
News, however, you will please to read this letter with care, as we 
have learnt that Minkens Cannot do what we wishes to be done; 
we perpose another way. There is a white man that Sale from 
Richmond to Boston, that man are very Safe, he will bring F’s wife 
with her child. So you will do us a favour will take it upon yourself 
to transcribe from this letter what we shall write. I. E. this there 
is a Colored gen. that workes on the basin in R—d this man’s name 
is Esue Foster, he can tell Mrs. forman all about this Saleor. So you 
can place the letter in the hands of M. to take to forman’s wife, She 
can read it for herself. She will find Foster at ladlum’s warehouse 
on the Basin, and when you write call my name to him and he will 
trust it. this foster are a member of the old Baptist Church. 
When you have done all you can do let us know what you have done, 
if you hears anything of my uncle let me know. 


Toronto, March 18th, 1854. 


My Dear StiLu:—Yours of the 15th Reached on the 11th, found 
myself and family very well, and not to delay no time in replying to 
you, as there was an article in your letter which article Roused me 
very much when I read it; that was you praying to me to be 
cautious how I write down South. Be so kind as to tell me in your 
next letter whether you have at any time apprehended any danger 
in my letters however, in those bond southward; if there have been, 
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allow me to beg ten thousand pardon before God and man, for I am 
not design to throw any obstacle in the way of those whom I left in 
South, but to aide them in every possible way. I have done as you 
Requested, that to warn the friends of the dager of writing South. 
I have told all you said in yours that Mr. Minkins would be in your 
city very soon, and you would see what you could do for me, do you 
mean or do speak in reference to my dear uncle. I am hopes that 
you will use every ifford to get him from the position in which he now 
stand. I know how he feels at this time, for I have felt the same 
when I was a runway. I was bereft of all participation with my 
family for nearly nine months, and now that poor fellow are place 
in same position. Oh God help I pray, what a pitty it is that I 
cannot do him no good, but I sincerely hope that you will not get 
fatigued at doing good in such cases, nay, I think other wises of you, 
however, I Say no more on this subject at present, but leave it for 
you to judge. 

On the 13th inst. you made Some Remarks concerning friend 
Forman’s wife, I am Satisfied that you will do all you can for her 
Release from Slavery, but as you said you feels for them, so do I, 
and Mr. Foreman comes to me very often to know if I have heard 
anything from you concerning his wife, they all comes to for the 
same. 

God Save the Queen. All my letters Southward have passed 
through your hands with an exception of one. 

JOHN H. HILL. 


Toronto Sept 14th 1854 


My Dear FRIEND StILu:—this are the first oppertunity that I 
have had to write you since I Recd your letter of the 20th July. 
there have been sickness and Death in my family since your letter 
was Recd. our dear little Child have been taken from us one whom 
we loved so very Dear. but the almighty God knows what are best 
for us all. 

Louis Henry Hill, was born in Petersburg Va May 7th 1852. 
and Died Toronto August 19th 1854 at five o’clock P. M. 

Dear Still I could say much about the times and insidince that 
have taken place since the coming of that dear little angle jest 
spoken of. it was 12 months and 3 days from the time that I took 
departure of my wife and child to proceed to Richmond to awaite a 
conveyance up to the day of his death. 

it was thursday the 13th that I lift Richmond. it was saturday 
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the 15th that I land to my great joy in the city of Phila. then I put 
out for Canada. I arrived in this city on Friday the 30th and to 
my great satisfaction. I found myself upon Briton’s free land. not 
only free for the white man bot for all. 

this day 12 months I was not out of the reach the slaveholders, 
but this 14th day of Sept. I am as Free as your President Pearce. 
only I have not been free solong However the 30th of the month I 
will have been free only 12 months. 

It is true that I have to work very hard for comfort but I would 
not exchange with ten thousand slave that are equel with their 
masters. I am Happy, Happy. 

Give love to Mrs. Still. My wife laments her child’s death too 
much. wil you be so kind as to see Mr. Brown and ask him to write 
to me, and if he have heard from Petersburg Va. Yours truely 

J. H. HILL. 


Toronto, Jan. 19th 1854. 


My Dear Stitu:—Your letter of the 16th came to hand just in 
time for my perpose I perceivs by your statement that the money 
have not been to Petersburg at all done just what was right and I 
would of sent the money to you at first, but my dear friend I have 
called upon you for so many times that I have been ashamed of 
myself to call any more So you may perceive by the above written 
my obligations to you, you said that you had written on to Peters- 
burg, you have done Right which I believes is your general way of 
doing your business. the money are all right I only had to pay a 6d 
on the Ten dollars. this money was given to by a friend in the city 
N. york, the friend was from Richmond Virginia (a white man) the 
amount was fifteen dollars, I forward a letter to you yesterday which 
letter I forgot to date. my friend I wants to hear from virginia the 
worst of all things. you know that we expect some freneds on and 
we cannot hear any thing from them which makes us uneasy for 
fear that they have attempt to come away and been detected. I 
have ears open at all times, listen at all hours expecting to hear 
from them Please to see friend Brown and know from him if he has 
heard anything from our friends, if he have not. tell him write and 
inquiare into the matter why it is that they have not come over, 
then let me hear from you all. 

We are going to have a grand concert &c I mean the Abolisnous 
Socity. I will attend myself and also my wife if the Lord be willing 
you will perceive in previous letter that I mension something con- 
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cerning Mr Forman’s wife if there be any chance whatever please to 
proceed, Mr Foreman sends his love to you Requested you to do all 
you can to get his wife away from Slavery. 

Our best respects to your wife. You promisted me that you 
would write somthing concerning our arrival in Canada but I 
suppose you have not had the time as yet, I would be very glad to 
read your opinion on that matter 

I have notice several articles in the freeman one of the Canada 
weaklys concerning the Christiana prisoners respecting Castnor 
Hanway and also Mr. Rauffman. if I had one hundred dollars to 
day I would give them five each, however I hope that I may be able 
to subscribe something for their Relefe. in Regards to the letters 
have been written from Canada to the South the letters was not 
what they thought them to be and if the slaveholders know when 
they are doing well they had better keep their side for if they comes 
over this side of the lake I am under the impression they will not go 
back with somethin that their mother boned them with whether 
thiar slaves written for them or not. I know some one here that 
have written his master to come after him, but not because he expect 
to go with him home but because he wants to retaleate upon his 
persecutor, but I would be sorry for man that have written for his 
master expecting to return with him because the people here would 
kill them. Sir I cannot write enough to express myself so I must 
close by saying I Remain yours. JOHN H. HILL. 


Toronto, January 7th, 1855. 

My Dear FRIEND:—It is with much pleasure that I take this 
opportunity of addressing you with these few lines hoping when they 
reeches you they may find yourself and family enjoying good health 
as they leaves us at present. 

And it is with much happiness that I can say to you that Mrs. 
Mercer arrived in this city on yesterday. Mr. Mercer was at my 
house late in the evening, and I told him that when he went home if 
hear anything from Virginia, that he must let me know as soon as 
possible. He told me that if he went home and found any news 
there he would come right back and inform me thereof. But little 
did he expect to find his dearest there. You may judge what a 
meeting there was with them, and may God grant that there may be 
some more meetings with our wives and friends. I had been looking 
for some one from the old sod for several days, but I was in good 
hopes that it would be my poor Uncle. But poor fellow he are yet 
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groaning under the sufferings of a horrid sytam, Expecting every 
day to Receive his Doom. Oh, God, what shall I do, or what can I 
do for him? I have prayed for him more than 12 months, yet he is 
in that horrid condition. I can never hear anything Directly from 
him or any of my people. 

Once more I appeal to your Humanity. Will you act for him, 
as if you was in slavery yourself, and I sincerely believe that he will 
come out of that condition? Mrs. M. have told me that she given 
some directions how he could be goten at, but friend Still, if this 
conductor should not be successfull this time, will you mind him of 
the Poor Slave again. I hope you will as Mrs. Mercer have told the 
friend what to do I cannot do more, therefore I must leve it to the 
Mercy of God and your Exertion. 

The weather have been very mile Ever since the 23rd of Dec. I 
have thought considerable about our condition in this country 
Seeing that the weather was so very faverable to us. I was thinking 
a few days ago, that nature had giving us A country & adopted all 
things Sutable. 

You will do me the kindness of telling me in your next whether or 
not the ten slaves have been Brought out from N. C. 

I have not hard from Brown for Nine month he have done some 
very Bad letting me alone, for what cause I cannot tell. Give my 
Best Respect to Mr. B. when you see him. I wish very much to 
hear from himself and family. You will please to let me hear from 
you. My wife Joines me in love to yourself and family. 

Yours most Respectfully, 
JOHN H. HILL. 


P.S. Every fugitive Regreated to hear of the Death of Mrs. 
Moore. I myself think that there are no other to take her Place. 
yours J. H. H. 


HaAmMILTon, August 15th, 1856. 


Dear FrrIEND:—I am very glad to hear that the Underground 
Rail Road is doing such good business, but tell me in your next 
letter if you have seen the heroic fellow that cut off the head of the 
Patrol in Maryland. We wants that fellow here, as John Bull has a 
great deal of fighting to do, and as there is a colored Captain in this 
city, I would seek to have that fellow Promoted, Provided he became 


a soldier. 
Great respect, JOHN H. HILL. 


P. $.—Please forward the enclosed to Mr. McCray. 
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Hamiuton, Jan. 5th, 1857. 


Mr. Stitu:—Our Pappers contains long details of insurrectionary 
movements among the slaves at the South and one paper adds that 
a great Nomber of Generals, Captains with other officers had being 
arrested. At this day four years ago I left Petersburg for Richmond 
to meet the man whom called himself my master, but he wanted 
money worser that day than I do this day, he took me to sell me, 
he could not have done a better thing for me for I intended to leave 
any how by the first convaiance. I hard some good Prayers put up 
for the suffers on last Sunday evening in the Baptist Church. 
Now friend still I beleve that Prayers affects great good, but I beleve 
that the fire and sword would affect more good in this case. Perhaps 
this is not your thoughts, but I must acknowledge this to be my 
Polacy. The world are being turned upside down, and I think we 
might as well take an active part in it as not. We must have 
something to do as other people, and I hope this moment among the 
Slaves are the beginning. I wants to see something go on while I 
live. 

Yours truly, JOHN H. HILL. 


HAMILTON, June 5th, 1858. 


Dear FrRienp Stitu:—I have just heard that our friend Capt. 
B. have being taken Prisoner in Virginia with slaves on board of his 
vessel. I hard this about an hour ago. the Person told me of this 
said he read it in the newspaper, if this be so it is awfull. You will 
be so kind as to send me some information. Send me one of the 
Virginia Papers. Poor fellow if they have got him, I am sorry, 
sorry to my heart. I have not heard from my Uncle for a long time 
if have heard or do hear anything from him at any time you will 
oblige me by writing. I wish you to inquire of Mr. Anderson’s 
friends (if you know any of them), if they have heard anything 
from him since he was in your city. I have written to him twice 
since he was here according to his own directions, but never received 
an answer. I wants to hear from my mother very much, but 
cannot hear one word. You will present my best regards to the 
friend. Mrs. Hill is quite sick. 

Yours truly, J. H. HILL. 


P. S.—I have not received the Anti-Slavery Standard for several 


weeks. Please forward any news relative to the Capt. 
J. H. &. 
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FROM W. H. ACTKINS 


St. CATHARINES, August 4, 1854. 


My Dear S1r:—It is with plesure that I now take my pen to 
inform you that I am well at present and I hope that these few lines 
may find you injoying good health, and will you plese to be so kind 
as to send a leter down home for me if you plese to my wife, the 
reason that I beg the favor of you I have written to you several 
times and never recieve no answer, she don’t no whar I am at I 
would like her to no, if it is posible elizeran Actkins, and when you 
write will you plese to send me all the news, give my respect to all 
the fambley and allso to Mr lundey and his fambley and tell him 
plese to send me those books if you plese the first chance you can 
git. Mrs. Wood sends her love to Mr. Still answer this as soon as on 
hand, the boys all send their love to all, the reason why i sends for a 
answer write away 1 expect to live this and go up west nex mounth 
not to stay to git some land, i have no more at present, i remain your 
friend. 

W. H. ACTKINS. 


St. CATHARINES, C. W., October 5th, 1854. 


Mr. WituiaM Stitt:—Dear Friend:—I take the liberty to ad- 
dress to you a few lines in behalf of my wife, who is still at Norfolk, 
Va. I have heard by my friend Richmond Bohm, who arrived 
lately, that she was in the hands of my friend Henry Lovey (the 
same who had me in hand at the time I started). I understood that 
she was about to make her start this month, and that she was only 
waiting for me to send her some means. I would like for you to 
communicate the substance of this letter to my wife, through my 
friend Henry Lovey, and for her to come on as soon as she can. I 
would like to have my wife write to me a few lines by the first 
opportunity. She could write to you in Philadelphia, 31 North 
Fifth street. I wish to send my love to you & your family & would 
like for you to answer this letter with the least possible delay in the 
care of Hiram Wilson. 

Very respectfully yours, W. H. ATKINS. 


P.S. I would like for my friend Henry Lovey to send my wife 
right on to Philadelphia; not to stop for want of means, for I will 
forward means on to my friend Wm Still. My love to my father & 
mother, my friend Lovey & to all my inquiring friends. If you 
cannot find it convenient to write, please forward this by the Boat. 

- Ww A 
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FROM HARRIET EGLIN 
SENNETT, June, 1856. 


Mr. Wiuiam Stitu:—Dear Sir:—I am happy to tell you that 
Charlotte Gildes and myself have got along thus far safely. We 
have had no trouble and found friends all the way along, for which 
we feel very thankful to you and to all our friends on the road since 
we left. We reached Mr. Loguen’s in Syracuse, on last Tuesday 
evening & on Wednesday two gentlemen from this community 
called and we went with them to work in their families. What I 
wish you would do is to be so kind as to send our clothes to this place 
if they should fall into your hands. We hope our uncle in Baltimore 
will get the letter Charlotte wrote to him last Sabbath, while we 
were at your house, concerning the clothes. Perhaps the best 
would be to send them to Syracuse to the care of Mr. Loguen and he 
will send them to us. This will more certainly ensure our getting 
them. If you hear anything that would be interesting to Charlotte 
or me from Baltimore, please direct a letter to us to this place, to the 
care of Revd. Chas. Anderson, Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. Please 
give my love and Charlotte’s to Mrs. Still and thank her for her 
kindness to us while at your house. Your affectionate friend, 

HARRIET EGLIN. 


SENNETT, July 31st, 1856. 

Mr. Wo. Stitu:—My Dear Friend:—I have just received your 
note of 29th inst. and allow me dear sir, to assure you that the only 
letter I have written, is the one you received, an answer to which 
you sent me. I never wrote to Baltimore, nor did any person 
write for me there, and it is with indescribable grief, that I hear what 
your letter communicates to me, of those who you say have gotten 
into difficulty on my account. My Cousin Charlotte who came 
with me, got into a good place in this vicinity, but she could not 
content herself to stay here but just one week—she then went to 
Canada—and she is the one who by writing (if any one), has brought 
this trouble upon those to whom you refer in Baltimore. 

She has written me two letters from Canada, and by neither of 
them can I ascertain where she lives—her letters are mailed at 
Suspension Bridge, but she does not live there as her letters show. 
In the first she does not even sign her name. She has evidently 
employed some person to write, who is nearly as ignorant as herself. 
If I knew where to find her I would find out what she has written. 

I don’t know but she has told where I live, and may yet get me 
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and my friends here, in trouble too, as she has some in other places. 
I don’t wish to have you trouble yourself about my clothes, I am in 
a place where I can get all the clothes I want or need. Will you 
please write me when convenient and tell me what you hear about 
those who I fear are suffering as the result of their kindness to me? 
May God, in some way, grant them deliverance. Oh the misery, 
the sorrow, which this cursed system of Slavery is constantly bring- 
ing upon millions in this land of boasted freedom! 

Can you tell me where Sarah King is, who was at your house 
when I was there? She was going to Canada to meet her husband. 
Give my love to Mrs. Still & accept the same yourself. Your much 
indebted & obliged friend, HARRIET EGLIN. 


SENNETT, October 28th, 1856. 


Dear Mr. Stitu:—I am happy to tell you that I am well and 
happy. I still live with Rev. Mr. Anderson in this place, I am 
learning to read and write. I do not like to trouble you too much, 
but I would like to know if you have heard anything more about 
my friends in Baltimore who got into trouble on our account. Do 
be pleased to write me if you can give me any information about 
them. I feet bad that they should suffer for me. I wish all my 
brethren and sisters in bondage, were as well off asI am. The girl 
that came with me is in Canada, near the Suspension Bridge. I 
was glad to see Green Murdock, a colored young man, who stopped 
at your house about six weeks ago, he knew my folks at the South. 
He has got into a good place to work in this neighborhood. Give 
my love to Mrs Still, and believe me your obliged friend, 

HARRIET EGLIN. 


P.S. I would like to know what became of Johnson,”* the man 
whose foot was smashed by jumping off the cars, he was at your 
house when I was there. H. E. 


FROM W. BOURAL 


Toronto, March 28th, 1854. 
Sir, Mr. Strtt—It does me pleasure to forward you this letter 
hopeing when this comes to hand it may find your family well, as 
they leaves me at present. I will also say that the friends are well. 


*6 Johnson was an unfortunate young fugitive, who, while escaping, beheld his 
master or pursuer in the cars, and jumped therefrom, crushing his feet shockingly 
by the bold act. 


11 
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Allow me to say to you that I arrived in this place on Friday last 
safe and sound, and feeles well under my safe arrival. Its true that 
I have not been employed as yet but I lives hopes to be at work very 
shortly. I likes this city very well, and I am in hopes that there a 
living here for me as much so as there for any one else. You will be 
please to write. I am bording at Mr. Phillip’s Centre Street. 
I have nothing more at present. Yours most respectfull. 
W. BOURAL. 


FROM DANIEL ROBINSON 


New Beprorp, Mass., March 22d, 1854. 


Dear Srr:—I am happy to inform you that I arrived in this 
place this morning well and cheerful. I am, sir, to you and others 
under more obligations for your kindly protection of me than I can 
in any way express at present. May the Lord preserve you unto 
eternal life. Remember my respects to Mr. Lundy and family. 
Should the boat lay up please let me know. 


Yours respectfully, DAVID ROBINSON. 
Please forward to Dr. H. Lundy, after you have gotten through. 
With respects, &c. D. R. 


FROM PATTERSON SMITH 


Str. CATHRINES Oct 29th. 


My Dear FRIEND:—yours of the 15th came to hand and I was 
glad to hea from you and your dear family were well and the reason 
that I did not write sooner I expected get a letter from my brother in 
pennsylvania but I have not received any as yet when I wrote last I 
directed my letter to philip scott minister of the asbury church 
baltimore and that was the reason that I thought it strange I did not 
get an answer but I did not put my brother name to it I made 
arrangements before I left home with a family of smiths that I was 
to write to and the letter that I enclose in this I want you to direct 
it to D Philip scott in his care for mrs cassey Jackson Duke Jacksons 
wife and she will give to Priana smith or Sarah Jane Smith those are 
the persons I wish to write to I wish you to write on as quick as you 
can and let them know that there is a lady coming on by the name of 
mrs Holonsworth and she will call and see you and you will find her 
a very interesting and inteligent person one worthy of respect and 
esteem and a high reputation I must now bring my letter to a close 


no more at present but remain your humble servant 
PATTERSON SMITH 
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In my letters I did not write to my friends how they shall write 
to me but in the letter that you write you will please to tell them how 
they shall write to me. 


FROM GEORGE W. FREELAND 


SINCATHANS, canada west. 
Brother Still:—I im brace this opportunity of pening you a few 
lines to in form you that I am well at present & in hopes to find you 
& family well also I hope that god Will Bless you & and your family 
& if I never should meet you in this world I hope to meet you in 
glory Remember my love to Brother Brown & tell him that I am 
well & hearty tell him to writ Thomas word that I am well at present 

you must excuse me I will Rite when I return from the west. 
GEORGE W. FREELAND. 


Send your Letters in the name of John Anderson. 


FROM SAMUEL GREEN 


SALFORD, 22, 1857. 


Dear Sir I take my pen in hand to Request a faver of you if you 
can by any means without duin InJestus to your self or your Bisness 
to grant it as I Bleve you to be a man that would Sympathize in 
such a ones Condition as my self I Reseved a letter that Stats to 
me that my Fater has ben Betraed in the act of helping sum frend 
to Canada and the law has Convicted and Sentanced him to the 
Stats prison for 10 yeares his White Frands ofered 2 thousen Dollers 
to Redem him but they would not short three thousen. I am in 
Canada and it is a Dificult thing to get a letter to any of my Frands 
in Maryland so as to get prop per infermation abot it—if you can 
by any means get any in telligence from Baltimore City a bot this 
Event Plese do so and Rit word and all so all the inform mation that 
you think prop per as Regards the Evant and the best mathod to 
Redeme him and so Plese Rite soon as youcan You will oblige your 
sir Frand and Drect your letter to Salford P. office C. W. 

SAMUEL GREEN. 


FROM JOHN HALL 


Hamitton, March 25th, 1856. 
Mr. Stitu:—Sir and Friend—I take the liberty of addressing you 
with these few lines hoping that you will attend to what I shall 
request of you. 
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I have written to Virginia and have not received an answer yet. 
I want to know if you can get any one of your city to go to Richmond 
for me. If you can, I will pay the expense of the whole. The 
person that I want the messenger to see is a white girl. I expect you 
know who I allude to, it is the girl that sent me away. If you can 
get any one to go, you will please write right away and tell me the 
cost, &c. I will forward the money and a letter. Please use your 
endeavors. Yours Respectfully, JOHN HALL. 

Direct yours to Mr. Hill. 


HAMILTON, Sept. 15th, 1856. 


To Mr. Stiti, DEAR Sir:—I take this opportunity of addressing 
these few lines to you hoping to find you in good health I am happy 
to inform you that Miss Weaver arrived here on Tuesday last, and 
I can assure you it was indeed a happy day. As for your part that 
you done I will not attempt to tell you how thankful I am, but I 
hope that you can imagine what my feelings are to you. I cannot 
find words sufficient to express my gratitude to you, I think the 
wedding will take place on Tuesday next, I have seen some of the 
bread from your house, and she says it is the best bread she has had 
since she has been in America. Sometimes she has impudence 
enough to tell me she would rather be where you are in Philadelphia 
than to be here with me. I hope this will be no admiration to you 
for no honest hearted person ever saw you that would not desire to 
be where you are, No flattery, but candidly speaking, you are 
worthy all the praise of any person who has ever been with you, I 
am now like a deserted Christian, but yet I have asked so much, and 
all has been done yet I must ask again, My love to Mrs. Still. Dear 
Mr. Still I now ask you please to exercise all your influence to get this 
young man Willis Johnson from Richmond for me It is the young 
man that Miss Weaver told you about, he is in Richmond I think he 
is at the corner of Fushien Street, & Grace in a house of one Mr. 
Rutherford, there is several Rutherford in the neighborhood, there 
is a church call’d the third Baptist Church, on the R. H. side going 
up Grace street, directly opposite the Baptist church at the corner, 
is Mrs. Meads Old School at one corner, and Mr. Rutherfords is at 
the other corner. He can be found out by seeing Fountain Tombs 
who belongs to Mr. Rutherford and if you should not see him, there 
is James Turner who lives at the Governors, Please to see Captain 
Bayliss and tell him to take these directions and go to John Hill, in 
Petersburgh, and he may find him. Tell Captain Bayliss that if he 
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ever did me a friendly thing in his life which he did do one friendly 
act, if he will take this on himself, and if money should be lacking I 
will forward any money that he may require, I hope you will 
sympathize with the poor young fellow, and tell the captain to do 
all in his power to get him and the costs shall be paid. He lies now 
between death or victory, for I know the man he belongs to would 
just as soon kill him as not, if he catches him, I here enclose to you a 
letter for Mr. Wm. C. Mayo, and please to send it as directed. In 
this letter I have asked him to send a box to you for me, which you 
will please pay the fare of the express upon it, when you get it please 
to let me know, and I will send you the money to pay the expenses 
of the carriage clear through. Please to let Mr. Mayo know how 
to direct a box to you, and the best way to send it from Richmond to 
Philadelphia. You will greatly oblige me by so doing. In this 
letter I have enclosed a trifle for postage which you will please to 
keep on account of my letters I hope you wont think hard of me but 
I simply send it because I know you have done enough, and are now 
doing more, without imposing in the matter I have done it a great 
many more of our people who you have done so much fore. No 
more from your humble and oldest servant. 
JOHN HALL, Norton’s Hotel, Hamilton. 


Monpay, Sept. 29, 56. 
Srr:—I take this opportunity of informing you that we are in 
excellent health, and hope you are the same, I wrote a letter to you 
about 2 weeks ago and have not yet had an answer to it I wish to 
inform you that the wedding took place on Tuesday last, and Mrs. 
Hall now sends her best love to you, I enclose a letter which I wish 
you to forward to Mr. Mayo, you will see in his letter what I have 
said to him and I wish you would furnish him with such directions 
as it requires for him to send them things to you. I have told him 
not to pay for them but to send them to you so when you get them 
write me word what the cost of them are, and I will send you the 
money for them. Mary desires you to give her love to Mrs. Still. 
If any letters come for me please to send to me at Nortons Hotel, 
Please to let me know if you had a letter from me about 12 days ago. 
You will please Direct the enclosed to Mr. W. C. Mayo, Richmond, 
Va. Let me know if you have heard anything of Willis Johnson 
Mr. & Mrs. Hill send their kind love to you, they are all well, no 

more at present from your affect., 
JOHN HALL Nortons Hotel. 
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HamittTon, December 23d, 1856. 


Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you that we are both enjoying 
good health and hope you are the same. I have been expecting a 
letter from you for some time but I suppose your business has 
prevented you from writing. I suppose you have not heard from 
any of my friends at Richmond. I have been longing to hear some 
news from that part, you may think “Out of sight and out of mind,”’ 
but I can assure you, no matter how far I may be, or in what distant 
land, I shall never forget you, if I can never reach you by letters you 
may be sure I shall always think of you. I have found a great many 
friends in my life, but I must say you are the best one I ever met 
with, except one, you must know who that is, ’tis one who if I did 
not consider a friend, I could not consider any other person a friend, 
and that is Mrs. Hall. Please to let me know if the navigation 
between New York & Richmond is closed. Please to let me know 
whether it would be convenient to you to go to New York if it is 
please let me know what is the expense. ‘Tell Mrs Still that my 
wife would be very happy to receive a letter from her at some 
moment when she is at leisure, for I know from what little I have 
seen of domestic affairs it keeps her pretty well employed, And I 
know she has not much time to write but if it were but two lines, she 
would be happy to receive it from her, my reason for wanting you 
to go to New York, there is a young man named Richard Myers and 
I should like for you to see him. He goes on board the Orono to 
Richmond and is a particular friend of mine and by seeing him I 
could get my clothes from Richmond, I expect to be out of employ in 
a few days, as the hotel is about to close on the Ist January and I 
hope you will write to me soon I want you to send me word how you 
and all the family are and all the news you can, you must excuse my 
short letter, as it is now near one o’clock and I must attend to 
business, but I have not written half what I intended to, as time is 


short, hoping to hear from you soon I remain yours sincerely, 
JOHN HALL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hill desire their best respects to you and Mrs. Still. 


FROM HENRY WASHINGTON 
St. CATHARINES, C. W. Nov. 12, 1855. 


Mr. WIituiaM Stitu:—Dear Sir:—I have received a letter from 
Joseph G. Selden a friend in Norfolk, Va., informing me of the death 
of my wife, who deceased since I saw you here; he also informs me 
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that my clothing will be forwarded to you by Jupiter White, who 
now has it in his charge. You will therefore do me a great favor, if 
you will be so good as to forward them to me at this place St. 
Catharines, C. W. 

The accompanying letter is the one received from Mr. Selden 
which I send you, that you may see that it is all right. You will 
please give my respects to Mrs. Still and family. 

Most respectfully yours, 


HENRY WASHINGTON. 


FROM JAMES H. FORMAN 


NIAGARA FA.is, June 5th, 1856. 


Mr. Stitu:—Sir—I take my pen in hand to write you theas few 
lines to let you know that I am well at present and hope theas few 
lines may find you the same. Sir my object in writing to you is that 
I expect a young Lady by the name of Miss Mariah Moore, from 
Norfolk, Virginia. She will leave Norfolk on the 13th of this month 
in the Steamship Virginia for Philadelphia you will oblige me very 
much by seeing her safely on the train of cars that leaves Phila- 
delphia for the Suspension Bridge Niagara Falls pleas to tell the 
Lady to telegraph to me what time she will leave Philadelphia so i 
may know what time to meet her at the Suspension Bridge my 
Brother Isaac Forman send his love also his family to you and your 
family they are all well at present pleas to give my respects to Mr. 
Harry Londay, also Miss Margaret Cunigan, no more at present. 

I remain your friend, JAMES H. FORMAN. 


When you telegraph to me direct to the International Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NraAGarRA Fats, July 24th, 1856. 


Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity of writing these few lines to 
you hoping that they may find you enjoying good health as these 
few lines leave me at present. I thank you for your kindness. Miss 
Moore arrived here on the 30th of June and I was down to the cars 
to receive her. I thought I would have written to you before, but 
I thought I would wait till I got married. I got married on the 
22d of July in the English Church Canada about 11 o’clock my wife 
sends all her love to you and your wife and all enquiring friends 
please to kiss your two children for her and she says she is done 
crying and I am glad to hear she enjoyed herself so well in Phila- 
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delphia give my respects to Miss Margaret Cuningham and I am 
glad to hear her sister arrived my father sends his respects to you no 


more at present but remain your friend, 
JAMES H. FORMAN. 


Direct your letter to the International Hotel, Niagara Falls. 


FROM ROBERT JONES 


Hamiuton, C. W., August 9th, 1856. 


Mr. Wo. Stitu:—Dear Friend:—I take this opportunity of 
writing you these few lines to inform you of my health, which is 
good at present, &e. * * * * 

I was talking to you about going to Liberia, when I saw you last, 
and did intend to start this fall, but I since looked at the condition 
of the colored people in Canada. I thought I would try to do 
something for their elevation as a nation, to place them in the 
proper position to stand where they ought to stand. In order to do 
this, I have undertaken to get up a military company amongst them. 
They laughed at me to undertake such a thing; but I did not relax 
my energies. I went and had an interview with Major J. T. 
Gilepon, told him what my object was, he encouraged me to go on, 
saying that he would do all he could for the accomplishment of my 
object. He referred to Sir Allan McNab, &c. * * * * I took 
with me Mr. J. H. Hill to see him—he told me that it should be 
done, and required us to write a petition to the Governor General, 
which has been done. * * * * The company is already 
organized. Mr. Howard was elected Captain; J. H. Hill, Ist 
Lieutenant; Hezekiah Hill, Ensign; Robert Jones, Ist Sergeant. 
The company’s name is, Queen Victoria’s Rifle Guards. You may, 
by this, see what I have been doing since I have been in Canada. 
When we receive our appointments by the Government. I will 
send by express, my daguerreotype in uniform. 

My respects, &c. &e., ROBERT JONES. 


FROM WILLIAM DONAR 
New Beprorp, Nov. 3, 1859. 


Dear Srr:—i embrace this opertunity to inform you that 1 
received your letter with pleasure, i am enjoying good health and 
hope that these few lines will find you enjoying the same blessing. 
i rejoise to hear from you i feel very much indetted to you for not 
writing before but i have been so bissy that is the cause, i rejoise to 
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heare of the arrival of my wife, and hope she is not sick from the 
roling of the sea and if she is not, pleas to send her on here Monday 
with a six baral warlian and a rifall to gard her up to my residance 1 
thank you kindly for the good that you have don for me. Give my 
respects to Mrs. Still, tell her i want to see her very bad and you also 
i would come but i am afraid yet to venture, 1 received your letter 
the second, but about the first of spring i hope to pay you a visit or 
next summer. i am getting something to do every day. i will 
write on her arrivall and tell you more. Mr. R. White sends his 
love to you and your famerly and says that he is very much indetted 
to you for his not writing and all so he desires to know wheather his 
cloths has arived yet or not, and if they are please to express them 
on to him or if at preasant by Mrs. Donar. Not any more at 
preasent. i remain your affectionate brother, 
WILLIAM DONAR. 


FROM ELLEN SAUNDERS 


New Beprorp, Mass., October 16th, 1854. 


Mr. St1tu:—Dear Sir—I now take my pen in my hand to inform 
you of my health which is good at present all except a cold I have 
got but I hope when these few lines reach you you may be enjoying 
good health. I arrived in New Bedford Thursday morning safely 
and what little I have seen of the city I like it very much my friends 
were very glad to see me. I found my sister very well. Give my 
love to Mrs. Still and also your dear little children. I am now out 
at service. I do not think of going to Canada now. I think I 
shall remain in this city this winter. Please tell Mrs. Still I have 
not met any person who has treated me any kinder than she did 
since I left. I consider you both to have been true friends to me. 
I hope you will think me the same to you. I feel very thankful to 
you indeed. It might been supposed, out of sight out of mind, but 
itis not so. I never forget my friends. Give my love to Florence. 
If you come to this city I would be very happy to see you. Kiss 
your dear little children for me. Please to answer this as soon as 
possible, so that I may know you received this. No more at 
present. I still remain your friend, 

ELLEN SAUNDERS. 
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FROM FRANCES HILLIARD 
Toronto, Canapa, U. C., October 15th, 1855. 


My Dear Mk. Stitu:—Sir—I take the opportunity of writing 
you a few lines to inform you of my health. I am very well at 
present, and hope that when these few lines reach you they may find 
you enjoying the same blessing. Give my love to Mrs. Still and all 
the children, and also to Mr. Swan, and tell him that he must give 
you the money that he has, and you will please send it to me, as I 
have received a letter from my husband saying that I must come on 
to him as soon as I get the money from him. I cannot go to him 
until I get the money that Mr. Swan has in hand. Please tell Mr. 
Caustle that the clothes he spoke of my mother did not know 
anything about them. I left them with Hinson Brown and he 
promised to give them to Mr. Smith. Tell him to ask Mr. Smith to 
get them from Mr. Brown for me, and when I get settled I will send 
him word and he can send them to me. The letters that were sent 
to me I received them all. I wish you would send me word if Mr. 
Smith is on the boat yet—if he is please write me word in your next 
letter. Please send me the money as soon as you possibly can, for 
I am very anxious to see my husband. I send to you for I think 
you will do what you can for me. No more at present, but remain 

Yours truly, FRANCES HILLIARD. 


Send me word if Mr. Caustle had given Mr. Smith the money 
that he promised to give him. 


St. CATHARINES, C. W., Aug. 20th, 1855. 

To Mr. Ws. Stitt, Dear Frienp:—It gives me pleasure to 
inform you that I have had the good fortune to reach this northern 
Canaan. I got here yesterday and am in good health and happy in 
the enjoyment of Freedom, but am very anxious to have my wife 
and child here with me. 

I wish you to write to her immediately on receiving this and let 
her know where I am you will recollect her name Sarah Miles at 
Baltimore on the corner of Hamburg and Eutaw streets. Please 
encourage her in making a start and give her the necessary directions 
how to come. She will please to make the time as short as possible 
in getting through to Canada. Say to my wife that I wish her to 
write immediately to the friends that I told her to address as soon 
as she hears from me. Inform her that I now stop in St. Catharines 
near the Niagara Falls that I am not yet in business but expect to 
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get into business very soon—That I am in the enjoyment of good 
health and hoping that this communication may find my affectionate 
wife the same. That I have been highly favored with friends 
throughout my journey I wish my wife to write to me as soon as she 
can and let me know how soon I may expect to see her on this side 
of the Niagara River. My wife had better call on Dr. Perkins and 
perhaps he will let her have the money he had in charge for me but 
that I failed of receiving when I left Baltimore. Please direct the 
letter for my wife to Mr. George Lister, in Hill street between 
Howard and Sharp. My compliments to all enquiring friends. 


Very respectfully yours, SAMUEL MILES. 
P. S. Please send the thread along as a token and my wife will 
understand that all is right. S. M. 


FROM ANTHONY AND ALBERT BROWN 
HAMELTON, March 7th 1856. 


Mr. Ws. Stitu:—Sir:—I now take the opportunity of writting 
you a few lins hoping to find yourself and famly well as thes lines 
leves me at present, myself and brother, Anthony & Albert brown’s 
respects. We have spent quite agreeable winter, we ware emploied 
in the new hotel, name Anglo american, wheare we wintered and don 
very well, we also met with our too frends ho came from home with 
us, Jonas anderson and Izeas, now we are all safe in hamilton, I 
wish to cale you to youre prommos, if convenient to write to 
Norfolk, Va., for me, and let my wife mary Elen Brown, no where I 
am, and my brothers wife Elickzener Brown, as we have never 
heard a word from them since we left, tel them that we found our 
homes and situation in canady much better than we expected, tel 
them not to think hard of us, we was boun to flee from the rath to 
come, tel them we live in the hopes of meting them once more this 
side of the grave, tel them if we never more see them, we hope to 
meet them in the kingdom of heaven in pece, tel them to remember 
my love to my cherch and brethren, tel them I find there is the same 
prayer-hearing God heare as there is in old Va; tel them to re- 
member our love to all the enquiring frends, I have written sevrel 
times but have never reseived no answer, I find a gret meny of my 
old accuaintens from Va., heare we are no ways lonesom, Mr. Still, 
I have written to you once before, but reseve no answer. Pleas let 
us hear from you by any means. Nothing more at present, but 


remane youre frends, 
ANTHONY & ALBERT BROWN. 
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HAMILTON June 26th, 1856. 


Mr. Wo. Sritu:—kine Sir:—I am happy to say to you that I 
have jus reseved my letter dated 5 of the present month, but 
previeously had bin in form las night by Mr. J. H. Hall, he had jus 
reseved a letter from you stating that my wife was with you, oh my 
I was so glad it case me to shed tears. 

Mr. Still, I cannot return you the thanks for the care of my wife, 
for I am so Glad that I dont now what to say, you will pleas start 
her for canaday. Iam yet in hamilton, C. W, at the city hotel, my 
brother and Joseph anderson is at the angle american hotel, they 
send there respects to you and family my self also, and a greater part 
to my wife. I came by the way of syracruse remember me to Mrs. 
logins, tel her to writ back to my brothers wife if she is living and 
tel her to com on tel her to send Joseph Andersons love to his 
mother. 

i now send her 10 Dollers and would send more but being out of 
employment some of winter it pulls me back, you will be so kine as 
to forward her on to me, and if life las I will satisfie you at some 
time, before long. Give my respects and brothers to Mr. John 
Dennes, tel him Mr. Hills famly is wel and send there love to them, 
I now bring my letter to a close, And am youre most humble 
Servant, ANTHONY BROWN. 


P.S. I had given out the notion of ever seeing my wife again, 
so I have not been attending the office, but am truly sorry I did not, 
you mention in yours of Mr. Henry lewey, he has left this city for 
Boston about 2 weeks ago, we have not herd from him yet. 

A. BROWN. 
FROM ALBERT METTER 


STANFORD, June Ist, 1855, Niagara districk. 


Dear Sir:—I set down to inform you that I take the liberty to 
rite for a frend to inform you that he is injoying good health and 
hopes that this will finde you the same he got to this cuntry very 
well except that in Albany he was vary neig taking back to his oald 
home but escaped and when he came to the suspention bridg he 
was so glad that he run for freadums shore and when he arived it 
was the last of october and must look for sum wourk for the winter 
he choped wood until Feruary times are good but money is scarce he 
thinks a great deal of the girl he left behind him he thinks that there 
is non like her here non so hansom as his Rachel right and let him 
hear from you as soon as convaniant no more at presant but remain 
yours, ALBERT METTER. 
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FROM JOHN ATKINSON 


St. CATHARINES, Sept. 4th. 

Dear S1r:—I now embrace this favorable opportunity of writing 
you a few lines to inform you that I am quite well and arrived here 
safe, and I hope that these few lines may find you and your family 
the same. I hope you will intercede for my clothes and as soon as 
they come please to send them to me, and if you have not time, get 
Dr. Lundy to look out for them, and when they come be very careful 
in sending them. I wish you would copy off this letter and give it 
to the Steward, and tell him to give it to Henry Lewy and tell him 
to give it to my wife. Brother sends his love to you and all the 
family and he is overjoyed at seeing me arrive safe, he can hardly 
contain himself; also he wants to see his wife very much, and says 
when she comes he hopes you will send her on as soon as possible. 
Jerry Williams’ love, together with all of us. I had a message for 
Mr. Lundy, but I forgot it when I was there. No more at present, 
but remain your ever grateful and sincere friend, 


JOHN ATKINSON. 


St. CATHARINES, C. W., Oct. 5th, 1854. 


Mr. Wo. Stitu:—Dear Sir—I have learned of my friend, 
Richmond Bohm, that my clothes were in Philadelphia. Will you 
have the kindness to see Dr. Lundy and if he has my clothes in 
charge, or knows about them, for him to send them on to me 
immediately, as I am in great need of them. I would like to have 
them put in a small box, and the overcoat I left at your house to be 
put in the box with them, to be sent to the care of my friend, Hiram 
Wilson. On receipt of this letter, I desire you to write a few lines to 
my wife, Mary Atkins, in the care of my friend, Henry Lowey, 
stating that 1 am well and hearty and hoping that she is the same. 
Please tell her to remember my love to her mother and her cousin, 
Emelin, and her husband, and Thomas Hunter; also to my father 
and mother. Please request her to write to me immediately, for 
her to be of good courage, that I love her better than ever. I 
would like her to come on as soon as she can, but for her to write 
and let me know when she is going to start. Affectionately Yours, 


JOHN ATKINS. 
W. H. ATKINSON, Fugitive, Oct., 1854. 
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FROM SEVERAL FUGITIVES 


“Toronto, C. W., Aug. 17th, 1856. 

Mr. Stitu:—Dear Sir—These few lines may find you as they 
leave us, we are well at present and arrived safe in Toronto. Give 
our respects to Mrs. 8.—— and daughter. Toronto is a very ex- 
tensive place. We have plenty of pork, beef and mutton. There 
are five market houses and many churches. Female wages is 62} 
cents per day, men’s wages is $1 and york shilling. We are now 
boarding at Mr. George Blunt’s, on Centre street, two doors from 
Elm, back of Lawyer’s Hall, and when you write to us, direct your 
letter to the care of Mr. George Blunt, &c. (Signed), James Monroe 
Peter Heines, Henry James Morris, and Matthew Bodams.”’ 


FROM HENRY JAMES MORRIS 


Toronto, Canada West, upper, 18th day of the 9th mo., 1856. 


Mr. WituiaM Stitt:—Dear Sir—I hope these lines may find you 
and your family as they leave me give my respects to little Caroline 
and her mother. 

Dear Sir, I have received two letters from my wife since I saw 
you, and the second was awful. I am sorry to say she says she has 
been treated awful since I left, and she told the lady she thought 
she was left free and she told her she was as much slave as ever she 
was that the state was not to be settled until her death and it would 
be a meracle if she and her child got it then and that her master 
left a great many relations and she diden no what they would do. 
Mr. Still dear sir I am very sorry to hear my wife and child are 
slaves if you please dear sir inform me what to do for my dear wife 
and child. She said she has been threatened to be put in jail three 
times since I left also she tells me that she is washing for the captain 
of a vesel that use to run to Petersburg but now he runs to Baltimore 
and he has promas to take her to Delaware or New York for 50 
dollars and she had not the money, she sent to me and I sent her all 
I had which was 5 dollars dear sir can you inform me what to do 
with a case of this kind the captains name is Thomas. 

My wife is name lucy an morris my child is name lot, if you 
please dear sir answer me as soon as you can posable. 

HENRY JAMES MORRIS, Toronto C. W. 


Henry James Morris in care of Wm. George Blunt, Centre st., 2 
doors from}Elam. 
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FROM REBECCA JONES 


ParkER Hovss, School street, Boston, Oct. 18th, ’56. 

My Dear Si1r:—I can hardly express the pleasure I feel at the 
receipt of your kind letter; but allow me to thank you for the same. 

And now I will tell you my reasons for going to California. 
Mrs. Tarrol, a cousin of my husband, has sent for me. She says 
I can do much better there than in Boston. And as I have my 
children’s welfare to look to, I have concluded to go. Of course I 
shall be just as likely to hear from home there as here. Please tell 
Mr. Bagnale I shall expect one letter from him before I leave here. 

I should like to hear from my brothers and sisters once more, 
and let me hear every particular. You never can know how anxious 
I am to hear from them; do please impress this upon their minds. 

I have written two letters to Dr. Lundy and never received an 
answer. I heard Mrs. Lundy was dead, and thought that might 
possibly be the reason he had not replied to me. Please tell the 
Doctor I should take it as a great favor if he would write me a few 
lines. 

I suppose you think I am going to live with my husband again. 
Let me assure you ’tis no such thing. My mind is as firm as ever. 
And believe me, in going away from Boston, I am going away from 
him, for I have heard he is living somewhere near. He has been 
making inquiries about me, but that can make no difference in my 
feelings to him. I hope that yourself, wife and family are all quite 
well. Please remember me to them all. Do me the favor to give 
my love to all inquiring friends. I should be most happy to have 
any letters of introduction you may think me worthy of, and I trust 
I shall ever remain Yours faithfully, 

REBECCA JONES. 


P. S.—I do not know if I shall go this Fall, or in the Spring. It 
will depend upon the letter I receive from California, but whichever 
it may be, I shall be happy to hear from you very soon. 


FROM DANIEL ROBERTSON 


Havana, August 11, 1856, Schuylkill Co., N. Y. 
Mr. Wo. Stitut—Dear Sir:—I came from Virginia in March, and 
was at your office the last of March. My object in writing you, is 
to inquire what I can do, or what can be done to help my wife to 
escape from the same bondage that I was in. You will know by 
your books that I was from Petersburg, Va., and that is where my 
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wife now is. I have received two or three letters from a lady in 
that place, and the last one says, that my wife’s mistress is dead, and 
that she expects to be sold. I am very anxious to do what I can 
for her before it is too late, and beg of you to devise some means to 
get her away. Capt. the man that brought me away, knows the 
colored agent at Petersburg, and knows he will do all he can to 
forward my wife. The Capt. promised, that when I could raise one 
hundred dollars for him that he would deliver her in Philadelphia. 
Tell him that I can now raise the money, and will forward it to you 
at any day that he thinks that he can bring her. Please see the 
Captain and find when he will undertake it, and then let me know 
when to forward the money to you. I am at work for the Hon. 
Charles Cook, and can send the money any day. My wife’s name 
is Harriet Robertson, and the agent at Petersburg knows her. 

Please direct your answer, with all necessary directions, to N. 
Coryell, of this village, and he will see that all is right. 

Very respectfully, DANIEL ROBERTSON. 


FROM THOMAS F. PAGE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25th, 1857. 


WituiaM STILL, Esq.:—Dear Sir—I have not heard from you for 
some time. I take this opportunity of writing you a few lines to 
let you and all know that I am well at present and thank God for it. 
Dear Sir, I hear that the under ground railroad was in operation. 
I am glad to hear that. Give my best respects to your family and 
also to Dr. L., Mr. Warrick, Mr. Camp and familys, to Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Taylor to all Friends names too numerous to mention. Please 
to let me know when the road arrived with another cargo. I want 
to come to see you all before long, if nothing happens and life lasts. 
Mrs. Gault requested me to learn of you if you ask Mr. Bagnal if he 
will see father and what he says about the children. Please to 
answer as soon as possible. No more at present from a friend, 

THOMAS F. PAGE. 


Nracara Fats, N. Y., Oct. 6th, 758. 


Dear Sr1r:—I received your kind letter and I was very glad to 
hear from you and your family. This leaves me well, and I hope 
when this comes to hand it may find you the same. I have seen a 
large number of your U. G. R. R. friends in my travels through the 
Eastern as well as the Western States. Well there are a good many 
from my own city who I know—some I talk to on private matters 
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and some I wont. Well around here there are so many—Tom, 
Dick and Harry—that you do not know who your friend is. So it 
don’t hurt any one to be careful. Well, somehow or another, I do 
not like Canada, or the Provinces. I have been to St. John, N. B., 
Lower Province, or Lower Canada, also St. Catharines, C. W., and 
all around the Canada side, and I do not like it at all. The people 
seem to be so queer—though I suppose if I had of went to Canada 
when I first came North to live, I might like it by this time. I was 
home when Aunt had her Ambrotype taken for you. She often 
speaks of your kindness to her. There are a number of your friends 
wishes you well. My little brother is going to school in Boston. 
The lady, Mrs. Hillard, that my Aunt lives with, thinks a good deal 
of him. He is very smart and I think, if he lives, he may be of some 
account. Do you ever see my old friend, Capt. Fountain? Please 
to give my love to him, and tell him to come to Boston, as there are 
a number of his friends that would like to see him. My best 
respects to all friends. I must now bring my short epistle to a close, 
by saying I remain your friend truly, 
THOMAS F. PAGE. 


FROM CAROLINE GRAVES 


ToRoNTO, Jan. 22, 1856. 

Dear Sir:—WI.uiAM Stitt—I have found my company they 
arrived here on monday eving I found them on tusday evening. 
Please to be so kind as to send them boxes we are here without close 
to ware we have some white frendes is goin to pay for them at this 
end of the road. The reason that we send this note we are afraid 
the outher one woudent go strait because it wasent derected wright. 
Please to send them by the express then thay wont be lost. Please 
to derect these boxes for Carline Graives in the cai of mrs. Brittion. 
Please to send the bil of the boxes on with them. Mrs. Brittion, 
Lousig street near young street. 


FROM JOHN KNIGHT 


Boston, Oct. 22, 1850, 11 Oclk P. M. 
Wm. Craft—Sir—I have to leave so Eirley in the moring that I 
cold not call according to promis, so if you want me to carry a letter 
home with me, you must bring it to the United States Hotel to 
morrow and leave it in box 44, or come your self to morro eavening 
after tea and bring it. let me no if you come your self by sending a 


12 
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note to box 44 U. 8. Hotel so that I may know whether to wate after 
tea or not by the Bearer. If your wife wants to see me you cold 


bring her with you if you come your self. 
JOHN KNIGHT. 


P.S. Ishall leave for home eirley a Thursday moring. J. K. 


FROM LEWIS COBB 
Toronto, April 25, 1857. 


To Mr. Wm. Stitu—Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity of 
addressing these few lines to inform you that I am well and hope 
that they may find you and your family enjoying the same good 
health. Please to give my love to you and your family. I hada 
very pleasant trip from your house that morning. Dear sir, you 
would oblige me much, if you have not sent that box to Mr. Robin- 
son, to open it and take out the little yellow box that I tied up in the 
large one and send it on by express to me in Toronto. Lift up a few 
of the things and you will find it near the top. All the clothes that 
I have are in that box and I stand in need of them. You would 
oblige me much by so doing. I stopped at Mr. Jones’ in Elmira, 
and was very well treated by him while there. I am now in Toronto 
and doing very well at present. I am very thankful to you and 
your family for the attention you paid to me while at your house. 
I wish you would see Mr. Ormsted and ask him if he has not some 
things for Mr. Anthony Loney, and if he has, please send them on 
with my things, as we are both living together at this time. Give 
my love to Mr. Anthony, also to Mr. Ormsted and family. Dear 
sir, we both would be very glad for you to attend to this, as we both 
do stand very much in need of them at this time. Dear sir, you 
will oblige me by giving my love to Miss Frances Watkins, and as 
she said she hoped to be out in the summer, I should like to see her. 
I have met with a gentleman here by the name of Mr. Truehart, and 
he sends his best love to you and your family. Mr. Truehart 
desires to know whether you received the letter he sent to you, and 
if so, answer it as soon as possible. Please answer this letter as soon 
as possible. I must now come to a close by saying that I remain 
your beloved friend, LEWIS COBB. 

The young man who was there that morning, Mr. Robinson, got 


married to that young lady. 
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Toronto, June 2d, 1857. 


To Mr. Wo. St1tt—Dear Sir:—I received yours dated May 6th, 
and was extremely happy to hear from you. You may be surprised 
that I have not answered you before this, but it was on account of 
not knowing anything concerning the letter being in the post- 
office until I was told so by afriend. The box, of which I had been 
inquiring, I have received, and am infinitely obliged to you for 
sending it. Mr. and Mrs. Renson are living in Hamilton, C. W. 
They send their best love to you and your family. I am at present 
residing in Toronto, C. W. Mr. Anthony Loney has gone on to 
Boston, and is desirous of my coming on to him; and as I have many 
acquaintances there, I should like to know from you whether it 
would be advisable or not Give, if you please, my best love to your 
family and accept the same for yourself, and also to Mr. James 
Ormsted and family. ‘Tell James Ormsted I would be glad if he 
would send me a pair of thick, heavy boots, for it rains and hails as 
often out here in the summer, as it does there in the winter. Tell 
him to send No. 9, and anything he thinks will do me good in this 
cold country. Please to give to Mr. James Ormsted to give to Mr. 
Robert Seldon, and tell him to give it to my father. Mr. and Mrs. 
Truehart send their love to you and your family. If the gentleman, 
Mr. R. S., is not running on the boat now, you can give directions to 
Ludwill Cobb, in care of Mr. R. Seldon, Richmond, Va. Tell Mr. 
Ormsted not to forget my boots and send them by express. No 
more at present, but remain yours very truly, 

Please write soon. LEWIS COBB. 


FROM LEWIS BURRELL 


Toronto, C. W., Feb. 2, 1859. 
Mr. Wo. STILL: 

Dear S1r:—It have bin two years since I war at your house, 
at that time I war on my way to cannadia, and I tould you that I 
had a wife and had to leave her behind, and you promiest me that 
you would healp me to gait hir if I ever heaird from hir, and I think 
my dear frend, that the time is come for me to strick the blow, will 
you healp me, according to your promis. I recived a letter from a 
frend in Washington last night and he says that my wife is in the 
city of Baltimore, and she will come away if she can find a frend to 
healp hir, so I thought I would writ to you as you are acquanted 
with foulks theare to howm you can trust with such matthas. I 
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could write to Mr Noah davis in Baltimore, who is well acquanted 
with my wife, but I do not think that he is a trew frend, and I could 
writ to Mr Samual Maden in the same city, but I am afread that a 
letter coming from cannada might be dedteced, but if you will writ 
to soume one that you know, and gait them to see Mr Samual 
Maden he will give all the information that you want, as he is 
acquanted with my wife, he is a preacher and belongs to the Baptis 
church. My wifes name is Winne Ann Berrell, and she is oned by 
one Dr. Tams who is on a viset to Baltimore, now Mr Still will you 
attend to this thing for me, fourthwith, if you will I will pay you 
four your truble, if we can dow any thing it must be don now, as she 
will leave theare in the spring, and if you will take the matter in 
hand, you mous writ me on to reseption of this letter, whether you 
will or not. Yours truly, 
LEWIS BURRELL. 


No. 49 Victoria St., Toronto, C. W. 


FROM OSCAR D. BALL 


Osweco, Oct 25th, 1857. 


Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity of writing you these few 
lines to inform you that I am well and hope these few lines will find 
you the same (and your family you must excuse me for not writing 
to you before. I would have written to you before this but I put 
away the card you gave me and could not find it until a few days 
sins. I did not go to Canada for I got work in Oswego, but times 
are very dull here at present. I have been out of employ about five 
weeks I would like to go to Australia. Do you know of any 
gentleman that is going there or any other place, except south that 
wants a servant to go there with him to wait on him or do any other 
work, I have a brother that wants to come north. I received a 
letter from him a few days ago. Can you tell me of any plan that I 
can fix to get him give my respects to Mrs. Still and all you family. 
Please let me know if you hear of any berth of that kind. Nothing 
more at present I remain your obedient servant, 


OSCAR D. BALL 


But my name is now John Delaney. Direct your letter to John 
Delaney Oswego N. Y. care of R. Oliphant. 
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FROM JOHN DELANEY 


Osweco, Nov. 21st, 1857. 


Mr. WILu1aM STILL, Esq. Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 19th 
came duly to hand I am glad to hear that the Underground Rail 
Road is doing so well I know those three well that you said come 
from alex I broke the ice and it seems as if they are going to keep 
the track open. but I had to stand and beg of those two that 
started with me to come and even give one of them money and then 
he did not want tocome. I had a letter from my brother a few days 
ago, and he says if he lives and nothing happens to him he will 
make a start for the north and there is many others there that would 
start now but they are afraid of getting frost bitten, there was two 
left alex about five or six weeks ago. ther names are as follows 
Lawrence Thornton and Townsend Derrit. have they been to 
philadelphia from what I can learn they will leave alex in mourning 
next spring in the last letter I got from my brother he named a good 
many that wanted to come when he did and the are all sound men 
and can be trusted. he reads and writes his own letters. William 
Triplet and Thomas Harper passed through hear last summer from 
my old home which way did those three that you spoke of go 
times are very dull here at present and I can get nothing to do. 
but thank God have a good boarding house and will be sheltered 
from the weather this winter give my respects to your family Mont- 


gomery sends his also Nothing more at presant 
Yours truly JOHN DELANEY. 


FROM JOHN B. WOODS 
GLANDFORD, August 15th, 1858. 


Dear S1r:—I received your letter and was glad to hear that your 
wife and family was all well and I hope it will continue so. I am 
glad to inform you that this leaves me well. Also, Mr. Wm. Still, 
I want for you to send me your opinion respecting my circumstances. 
I have made up my mind to make an adventure after my family and 
I want to get an answer from you and then I shall know how to act 
and then I will send to you all particulars respecting my starting to 
come to your house. Mr. Still I should be glad to know whare 
Abraham Harris is, as I should be as glad to see him as well as any 
of my own brothers. His wife and my wife’s mother is sisters. My 
wife belongs to Elson Burdel’s estate. Abraham’s wife belongs to 
Sam Adams. Mr. Still you must not think hard of me for writing 
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you these few lines as I cannot rest until I release my dear family. 
I have not the least doubt but I can get through without the least 
trouble. 
So no more at present from your humble servant, 
JOHN B. WOODS. 


FROM EDWARD LEWIS 


SKANEATELES, Dec. 17, 1857. 


Dear Si1r:—As I promised to let you hear from me as soon as I 
found a home, I will now fulfill my promise to you and say that I 
am alive and well and have found a stopping place for the winter. 

When we arrived at Syracuse we found Mr. Loguen ready to 
receive us, and as times are rather hard in Canada he thought best 
for us not to go there, so he sent us about twenty miles west of 
Syracuse to Skaneateles, where George Upshur and myself soon 
found work. Henry Grimes is at work in Garden about eight miles 
from this place. 

If you should chance to hear any of my friends inquiring for me, 
please direct them to Skaneateles, Onondaga county, N. Y. 

If you can inform me of the whereabouts of Miss Alice Jones I 
shall be very much obliged to you, until I can pay you better. I 
forgot to ask you about her when I was at your house. She escaped 
about two years ago. 

Please not to forget to inquire of my wife, Rachel Land, and if 
you should hear of her, let me know immediately. George Upshur 
and myself send our best respects to you and your family. Re- 
member us to Mrs. Jackson and Miss Julia. I hope to meet you all 
again, if not on earth may we so live that we shall meet in that 
happy land where tears and partings are not known. 

Let me hear from you soon. This from your friend and well 
wisher, 

EDWARD LEWIS, 
formerly, but now WILLIAM Brapy. 


FROM GEORGE BALLARD 


St. CATHARINES, JULY 19th, 1858. 


Dear Sir:—With pleasure I now inform you that I am well, and 
hope this may find you and yours the same also. I hope kind sir 
you will please to see Mr. Paul Hammon, to know when he will try 
to get my Mother and Sister I wish him to send me word when he 
will go so I may meet him in Philadelphia. 
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And I will Endevor to meet him there With some money to 
assist him in getting them. Let me know when you start for them 
so I may be able to meet you there, please after this letter passes 
from you sir, give it to John Camper tell him to give it to his 
Mother, so that my Mother can get it, be careful and not let no 
white man get hold of it. I am now living with my cousin Leven 
Parker, near Saint Catharines, $10 a month. No more at present, 
from your friend, GEORGE BALLARD. 


ANONYMOUS 
CAMDEN, June 13, 1858. 


Mr. Stitu:—I writ to inform you that we stand in need of help 
if ever we wonted help it is in theas day, we have Bin trying to rais 
money to By a hors but there is so few here that we can trust our 
selves with for fear that they may serve us as tom otwell served 
them when he got them in dover Jail. But he is dun for ever, i wont 
to no if your friends can help us, we have a Road that more than 100 
past over in 1857. it is one we made for them, 7 in march after the 
lions had them there is no better in the State, we are 7 miles from 
Delaware Bay. you may understand what i mean. I wrote last 
december to the anti Slavery Society for James Mot and others 
concerning of purchasing a horse for this Bisnes if your friends can 
help us the work must stil go on for ther is much frait pases over this 
Road, But ther has Ben but 3 conductors for sum time. you may 
no that there is but few men, sum talks all dos nothing, there is 
horses owned by Collard peopel but not for this purpose. We wont 
one for to go when called for, one of our best men was nigh Cut By 
keeping of them too long, By not having means to convay them tha 
must Be convad if they pass over this Road safe tha go through in 
2 nights to Wilmington, for i went there with 28 in one gang last 
November, tha had,to ride for when thea com to us we go 15 miles, 
it is hard Road to travel i had sum conversation with mr. Evens 
and wos down here on a visit. pleas try what you can do for us this 
is the place we need help, 12 mile i live from mason and Dixson 
Line. I wod have come but cant have time, as yet there has been 
some fuss about a boy ho lived near Camden, he has gone away, he 
ses me and my brother nose about it but he dont. 

There is but 4 slaves near us, never spoke to one of them but 
wonce she never gos out pleas to tri and help, you can do much if 
you will it will be the means of saving ourselves and others. Ancer 
this letter. 
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Pleas to writ let me no if you can do anything for us. I still 
remain your friend. 


FROM JOSEPH BALL 


Toronto, Nov. 7th, 1857. 
Dear Mr. Stitu:—As I must again send you a letter fealing 
myself oblidge to you for all you have done and your kindness. 
Dear Sir my wife will be on to Philadelphia on the 8th 7th, and I 
would you to look out for her and get her an ticket and send her to 
me Toronto. Her name are May Ball with five children. Please 
send her as soon as you can. 
Yours very truly, JOSEPH BALL. 


Will you please to telegrape to me, No. 31 Dummer st. 


FROM JOHN DADE 


Sr. CATHARINES, Canada. 


Mr. Stitu, Str:—I ar rivd on Friday evenen bot I had rite 
smart troble for my mony gave out at the bridge and I had to fot 
et to St. Catherin tho I went rite to worke at the willard house for 
8 dolor month bargend for to stae all the wentor bot I havent eny 
clouse nor money please send my tronke if et has come. Derate et 
to St. Catharines to the willard house to John Dade and if et ant 
come plice rite for et soon as posable deract your letter to Rosenen 
Dade Washington send your deraction please tend to this rite a way 
for I haf made a good start I think that I can gate a longe en this 
plase. If my brother as well send him on for I haf a plase for him 
ef he ant well please dont send him for this as no plase for a sik 
possan. The way I got this plase I went to see a fran of myen from 
Washington. Dan al well and he gave me werke. Pleas ancer this 
as soon as you gat et you must excues this bad riting for my chance 
wars bot small to line this mouch, 

JOHN H. DADE. 


If you haf to send for my tronke to Washington send the name 
of John Trowharte. Sir please rite as soon as you gat this for et as 
enporten. JOHN H. DADE. 
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FROM JACOB BLOCKSON 


Saint CATHARINES. Cannda West, Dec. 26th, 1858. 


DEAR WIFE:—I now infom you I am in Canada and am well and 
hope you are the same, and would wish you to be here next august, 
you come to suspension bridge and from there to St. Catharines, 
write and let me know. I am doing well working for a Butcher this 
winter, and will get good wages in the spring I now get $2,50 a week. 

I Jacob Blockson, George Lewis, George Alligood and James 
Alligood are all in St. Catharines, and met George Ross from Lewis 
Wright’s, Jim Blockson is in Canada West, and Jim Delany, Plun- 
noth Connon. I expect you my wife Lea Ann Blockson, my son 
Alexander & Lewis and Ames will all be here and Isabella also, if 
you cant bring all bring Alexander surely, write when you will come 
and I will meet you in Albany. Love to you all, from your loving 
Husband, JACOB BLOCKSON. 
fare through $12,30 to here. 


Mr. Stitu: Srr:—you will please Envelope this and send it to 
John Sheppard Bridgeville P office in Sussex county Delaware, seal 
it in black and oblige me, write to her to come to you. 


FROM STEPNEY BROWN 


Currton House, Niacara Fats, August the 27. 


Dear BrotuEer:—It is with pleasure i take my pen in hand to 
write a few lines to inform you that i am well hopeping these few 
lines may fine you the same i am longing to hear from you and your 
family i wish you would say to Julis Anderson that he must realy 
excuse me for not writing but i am in hopes that he is doing well. 
i have not heard no news from Virgina. plese to send me all the 
news say to Mrs. Hunt an you also forever pray for me knowing that 
God is so good to us. i have not seen brother John Dungy for 5 
months, but we have corresponded together but he is doing well in 
Brandford. i am now at the falls an have been on here some time 
an i shall with the help of the lord locate myself somewhere this 
winter an go to school excuse me for not annser your letter sooner 
knowing that i cannot write well you please to send me one of the 
earliest. papers send me word if any of our friends have been passing 
through i know that you are very busy but ask your little daughter 
if she will annser this letter for you i often feel that i cannot turn god 
thanks enough for his blessings that he has bestoueth upon me. 
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Say to brother suel that he must not forget what god has consighn 
to his hand, to do that he must pray in his closet that god might 
teach him. say to mr. Anderson that i hope he have retrad an has 
seeked the lord an found him precious to his own soul for he must do 
it in this world for he cannot do it in the world to come. 1 often 
think about the morning that i left your house it was such a sad 
feeling but still i have a hope in crist do you think it is safe in boston 


my love to all i remain your brother, 
STEPNEY BROWN. 


BRANTFORD, March 3d, 1860. 


Mr. WILuiAM Stitt, Dear Srr:—I now take the pleasure of 
writing to you a few lines write soon hoping to find you enjoying 
perfect health, as I am the same. 

My joy within is so great that I cannot find words to express it. 
When I met with my friend brother Dungy who stopped at your 
house on his way to Canada after having a long chase after me from 
Toronto to Hamilton he at last found me in the town of Brantford 
Canada West and ought we not to return Almighty God thanks for 
delivering us from the many dangers and trials that beset our path 
in this wicked world we live in. 

I have long been wanting to write to you but I entirely forgot 
the number of your house Mr. Dungy luckily happened to have your 
directions with him. 

Religion is good when we live right may God help you to pray 
often to him that he might receive you at the hour of your final 
departure. Yours most respectfully. 

STEPNEY BROWN, per Jas. A. Walk. 


P. S. Write as soon as possible for I wish very much to hear 
from you. I understand that Mrs, Hunt has been to Richmond, 
Va. be so kind as to ask her if she heard anything about that money. 
Give my love to all inquiring friends and to your family especially. 
I now thank God that I have not lost a day in sickness since I came 
to Canada. 

Kiss the baby for me. I know you are busy but I hope you will 
have time to write a few lines to me to let me know how you and 
your family are getting on. No more at present, but I am yours 
very truly, STEPNEY BROWN, per Jas. A. Walkinshaw. 








| 
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BRANTFORD, Oct. 25, ’60 


Dear Sir:—I take the pleasure of dropping you a few lines, I 
am yet residing in Brantford and I have been to work all this 
summer at the falls and I have got along remarkably well, surely 
God is good to those that put their trust in him I suppose you 
have been wondering what has become of me but I am in the lands 
of living and long to hear from you and your family. I would have 
wrote sooner, but the times has been such in the states I have not 
but little news to send you and I’m going to school again this winter 
and will you be pleased to send me word what has become of Julius 
Anderson and the rest of my friends and tell him I would write to 
him if I knew where to direct the letter, please send me word whether 
any body has been along lately that knows me. I know that you 
are busy but you must take time and answer this letter as I am 
anxious to hear from you, but nevertheless we must not forget our 
maker, so we cannot pray too much to our lord so I hope that mr. 
Anderson has found peace with God for me myself really appreciate 
that hope that I have in Christ, for I often find myself in my 
slumber with you and I hope we will meet some day. Mr. Dungy 
sends his love to you I suppose you are aware that he is married, he 
is luckier than I am or I must get a little foothold before I do marry 
if leverdo. Iam ina very comfortable room all fixed for the winter 
and we have had one snow. May the lord be with you and all you 
and all your household. I remain forever your brother in Christ, 

STEPNEY BROWN. 


FROM CATHERINE BRICE 


ALBANY, Jan. the 30, 1858. 

Mrs. WILLIAM STILL:—i sit don to rite you a fue lines in saying 
hav you herd of John Smith or Bengernin Pina i have cent letters to 
them but i hav know word from them John Smith was oned by 
Doker abe Street Bengermin oned by Mary hawkings i wish to kno 
if you kno am if you will let me know as swon as you get this. My 
lov to Mis Still i am much oblige for those articales. My love to 
mrs george and verry thankful to her Rosean Johnson oned by 
docter Street when you cend the letter rite it Cend it 63 Gran St in 
the car of andrue Conningham rite swon dela it not write my name 
Cathrin Brice. 

Let me know swon as you can. 
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FROM J. W. DUNGY 


BRANTFORD, March 3d, 1860. 


Mr. Wo. Stiuu, Dear Sir:—I have seated myself this evening 
to write you a few lines to inform you that I have got through my 
journey, and landed safely in Brantford, where I found my friend, 
Stepney Brown, and we expressed great joy at meeting each other, 
and had a great shaking of hands, and have not got done talking yet 
of the old times we had in Virginia. 

I thank God I am enjoying vigorous health, and hope you all are 
well, as it is written in the first Psalm, “‘Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 

I wish you may think of me often and pray for me that I may 
grow a man, one of the followers of our meek and lowly Saviour. 
Give my love to Mrs. Still, and family, and the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, that 
was residing with you when I was there. 

I must now inform you a little about Canada, at least as much of 
it as I have seen and heard. I arrived in the city of Hamilton, on 
the 15th February, 1860, at nine o’clock in the evening, and the 
weather was dreary and cold, and the cars laid over there until ten 
o’clock next day, and I went up into the city and saw a portion of it. 
I then started for Toronto, arrived there same day at 12 o’clock. 
There I met friends from Richmond, remained there several days; 
during the time we had a very extensive snow storm, and I took the 
opportunity of walking around the city looking at the elephants, and 
other great sights. I liked it very much; but upon hearing that my 
friend and brother Stepney Brown was in Brantford, I became 
disatisfied and left for Brantford on the 21st February, 1860. I 
have found it a very pleasant, and have been told it is the prettiest 
place in Canada. 

It is built upon the Grand River, which is two hundred miles 
long, and empties into Lake Erie. It rises to a great height every 
spring, and great masses of ice come down, bringing bridges, saw- 
logs, trees, and fairly sweeps everything before it. The people who 
live upon the flats are in great danger of being drowned in their 
houses. 

I got a situation immediately at the Kerby House, by the influ- 
ence of my friend and brother, Stepney Brown, who I must say has 
been very kind to me, as also have the people of Brantford. The 
Kerbey House is the largest hotel in the town about 250 rooms, and 
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a stable at the back, with a gas-house of its own. No more at 
present, but remain, 


Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN WILLIAM DUNGY. 


P. S. Write at your earliest convenience, and oblige your friend, 
J. W. D. 


BRANTFORD, April 20th. 


Mr. Stitt, Dear S1r:—I feel myself quite lonesome this evening, 
and not hearing from you lately I take this oppertunity to drop you 
a few lines. I have not much to say, brother Brown has left for the 
falls, and expects to return next winter. The weather is mild and 
warm at this time; the grass is putting up and begins to look like 
spring. I thank the Lord I am enjoying good health at this time. 
I hope this letter will find you and your family well, give my 
compliments to them all and Mr. Gibbs and the young lady that 
was at your house when I was there. Times has been hard this 
winter, but they are increasing for the better. I wrote to you a few 
days ago, I don’t know whether you got my letter. I asked in my 
letter if Mr. Williams was on the pennsylvania, that runs from their 
to Richmond, Va. I should have written to him, but I did not 
know his number, I also named a friend of mine, Mr. Plumer if he 
arrives their pleas tu tell him to come to Brantford, where I am for 
there are good chances for business I think a great deal about my 
colored brethren in the South but I hope to be a benefit to them one 
of these days. We have quite a melancholy affair about one of our 
colored brothers who made his escape from the South those who 
took him up have gone back to obtain witness to convict him for 
murder. These witness is to be here on Monday 23 inst but the 
defendence of the law says they shant take him back unless they 
bring good witness and men of truth I will write you more about it 
after the trial comes of. I must say a little about myself. I want 
to devote myself to study if I can for the next twelve months. I 
expect to leave the Kirby House on the 5th of may. I have taken a 
barber shop which is a very good situation and one hand employed 
with me. I would be much oblige to you if you would give me 
some advice what to do. I sent you the morning herald yesterday 
which contained a accident which occurd on the G. trunk R. W. 
you will see in it that we don’t have much politics here. The late 
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destructive fire we had I thought it would have kept brantford back 
this summer but it is increasing slowly I have nothing more to say 
at this time. I hope the Lord may bless you all and take care of 
you in this world, and after time receive you in his everlasting 
kingdom through Jesus Christ our Lord. Answer this as soon as 
convenient. Good bye. Yours respectfully 


J. W. DUNGY. 


BRANTFORD, C. W., JANUARY 11th, 61. 


Mr. Ws. Stix, Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity to drop you 
a few lines to let you hear from me. I am well at this time, hoping 
this will find you the same. 

I acknowledge my great neglectness of you with great regret that 
I have not answered your letter before this, I hope you will excuse 
me as I have succeeded in getting me a wife since I wrote to you last. 

My mind has been much taken up in so doing for several months 
past. Give my compliments to your wife and your family, and Mr. 
Gibbs, also hoping they are all well. Tell Mrs. Still to pray for me 
that I may grow in grace and the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

I often think of you all. I pray that the time may come when 
we will all be men in the United States. We have read here of the 
great disturbance in the South. My prayer is that this may be a 
deathblow to Slavery. Do you ever have any Underground Rail 
Road passengers now? ‘Times have been very prosperous in Canada 
this year. 

The commercial trade and traffic on the railways has been very 
dull for these few months back. Business on the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron railway has been so dull that a great number of the hands 
have been discharged on account of the panic in the South. 

Canada yet cries, Freedom! Freedom! Freedom! 

I must now say a little about my friend and brother Stepney 
Brown, he lived about six months at the Niagara Falls and is now 
going to school here in Brantford, he sends his best respects to you 
all. He and I often sit together at night after the labor of the day 
is over talking about our absent friends wishing we could see them 
once more. 

Mr. Brown and myself have been wishing for one or two of your 
slavery standards and would be much obliged to you if you would 
send some of the latest. 
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Please let me hear from you as soon as possible. I must now 
bring my letter to a close and remain your affectionate friend, 


J. W. DUNGY. 


P.S. May the Lord be with you. J. W. DUNGY. 
Address your letter to John W. Dungy, Brantford, C. W. 


FROM LOUISA F. JONES 
Boston, May 15th, 1858. 

Dear FrRiEND:—I have selected this oppotunity to write you a 
few lines, hopeing thay may find you and yours enjoying helth and 
happiness. I arrived hear on Thirsday last, and had a lettor of 
intoduction giving to me by one of the gentlemen at the Antoslavery 
office in New York, to Mr. Garrison in Boston, I found him and his 
lady both to bee very clever. I stopped with them the first day of 
my arrivel hear, since that Time I have been living with Mrs. 
Hilliard I have met with so menny of my acquaintances hear, that I 
all most immagion my seif to bee in the old country. I have not 
been to Canaday yet, as you expected. I had the pleasure of seeing 
the lettor that you wrote to them on the subject. I suffored much 
on the road with head ake but since that time I have no reason to 
complain, please do not for git to send the degarritips in the Shaim- 
pain basket with Dr. Lundys, Mr. Lesley said he will send them by 
express. tell Julia kelly, that through mistake, I took one of her 
pocket handkerchift, that was laying on the table, but I shall keep 
it in remembrance of the onner. I must bring my lettor to a close as 
I have nothing more to say, and believe me to be your faithfull 
friend. LOUISA F. JONES. 


P.S. Remember me to each and every member of your familly 
and all Enquiring Friends. 








MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
FROM L. A. SPALDING TO A. STEWARD AND OTHERS 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

I have received a letter from Israel Lewis, New York, 
requesting me to forward fifty dollars to the treasurer of the Wilber- 
force Colony, which I will do at the first convenience. I sent fifty 
dollars some time since, which I presume was received. 

I have also received a letter from B. Lundy, who speaks very 
flatteringly of the Settlement; but gives me some information 
relating to Lewis, which will injure you, unless you act wisely. 

Now I suggest for your consideration, whether it would not be 
best to keep perfectly quiet relative to him, until after he returns 
and settles with the directors. If he cannot then satisfy you, he 
will no doubt surrender up his documents and agency like a man, 
and leave you to appoint another. 

By all means you must agree among yourselves, not suffering 
any difference of opinion to become public. Your enemies will seize 
upon this, and injure your prospects; besides, you gain nothing by 
it. Your friends too, could then say that you acted imprudently. 
I hope to have a good account of the settlement of your difficulties 
if any should exist. 

Respectfully your Friend, 
LYMAN A. SPALDING? 


Austin Steward & Benj. Paul. 
Lockport, N. Y., 2d Mo., 4th, 1832. 


FROM REV. 8. E. CORNISH TO A. STEWARD 


DEAR STEWARD: 

I have this day received your letter, and God willing, 
I will be with you in the course of ten or twelve days. Please to 
keep your people together, until I come. I will see that they be 
not oppressed by that notorious Israel Lewis. I believe him to be 


27 Spalding and Lundy were white men cooperating with the Negroes who were 
trying to solve their problems in Canada. 
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one of the worst men living, whose deeds will yet come to light. 
Do stay in the Colony and keep all things as they are until I come. 
Yours, with high esteem, 


SAMUEL E. CORNISH. 


P.S.—I am glad that Mrs. Steward is in Rochester; your Colony 
is by no means suited to her talents and refined mind. She never 
could be happy there. My love to all the Colonists; I will do every 


thing for them in my power. 
S. E. C. 


REPLY TO J. BUDD BY A. STEWARD 


To Tue Rev. J. Bupp, 


Sir:—We feel under renewed obligation to you, 
for you friendly advice; but we have already sent out several 
copies of our circular to different places, and probably some of them 
have been printed before this time. 

We have no object in view, but truth, justice, — the greatest 
good of the Settlement, and of our brethren in general. Israel 
Lewis has, however, collected large sums of money, for our relief, 
of which we have not had the benefit. Nearly two years ago, he 
was appointed agent for the Colony, to collect funds to build a 
meeting-house, to endow schools, & c. In less than one year he 
received more than two thousand dollars, which he squandered; 
and we have neither meeting-house nor schools, nor never will 
have, so long as the money goes into the hands of Lewis. All that 
we would have forgiven him gladly, if he would consent to be still 
and not usurp the agency against the wishes of the people. 

Sir, is it not expected that he would appear well; as you say, 
that ‘‘the whole deportment and manner of Lewis, who has been in 
this place, evidently have impressed the people in his favor,’”— 
while collecting money with the eye of the public upon him. But 
follow him home into another kingdom, and there see the man in 
his true character; stripped of his borrowed plumage,—and we will 
guarantee that you would agree with us, in believing that he is an 
arch hypocrite. 

We should be sorry to prejudice the public against our Settle- 
ment, more especially when we are actuated by the purest motives, 
—that of preventing the Christian public from being imposed upon, 
by drawing large sums from them for us, as they suppose, when in 
truth such sums never reach us at all. 

13 
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Sir, we know that you are actuated by the purest motives, but 
you are deceived in the character of the man, (Lewis). When I 
was living in the States and only saw him there, collecting money 
for the poor, I thought him honest as you now do; but two or three 
year’s residence in Wilberforce Colony, has abundantly satisfied me 
that his object is to get money, that he may live in a princely style, 
and not for the benefit of the poor as he pretends. 

Such are the true facts in the case. We should be glad to have 
the name of James 8. Seymour, Esq., added to the list, and any 
other prominent citizen you may think would help the cause. 

In regard to the investigation at Albany, we do not see how the 
public are to arrive at the facts in the case from any statement 
Lewis may make; for all his statements that I have seen in print, 
are positively void of truth, in the most essential part, so that they 
are of little or no importance at all unless substantiated by other 
testimony. 

The circular contains no testimony that has not been heretofore 
laid before the public. Mr. Benjamin Paul recently wrote a letter 
to the editors of “‘The Baptist Register,” in which he stated that 
Lewis had fed and clothed the colonists like a father, which is not 
true; and so sensible was Paul of the fact, that when the letter 
reached here, together with the suprize it created wherever Lewis 
was known, that Paul cheerfully contradicted it, confessed that he 
was mistaken, and thus made it known to the public. 

We certainly have no sectional feelings in the matter, though 
Lewis has labored hard to impress the public with a contrary 
belief; and he has even brought false charges of the basest kind 
against our most respectable citizens, all to draw the attention of 
the public from the true facts in the case. 

It is a general time of health here in the Colony. The season 
is very favorable; our crops look well, and with the blessings of 
God we shall raise enough to supply our wants this year. 

Yours, with due respect, 
In behalf of the Colonists, 
A. STEWARD. 


WILBERFORCE, June, 1833. 


A. STEWARD TO G. BANKS AND OTHERS 


Messrs. Banks, WILBER, BROCKENBERG & HARRIS: 
I have received a communication through your corre- 
sponding secretary, Mr. James C. Brown, and I hasten to answer it. 
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The last communication I have received from Mr. N. Paul, was in 
December 1833, at which time he was vigorously prosecuting his 
mission, as will more fully appear by the annexed copy of said 
letter, which I cheerfully send you. His return is expected daily. 


COPY OF N. PAUL’S LETTER 


My Dear BrotTHEeR STEWARD: 


When I last addressed you, I informed you that I 
expected to leave this country before a return letter from you could 
be expected. I therefore stated, if I remember correctly, that you 
need not write. 

I now find that I shall be detained much longer than I then 
calculated; and this detention is owing to the Slavery question. 
The friends of the cause, advised me to forego my object, until that 
question was settled; and then they would turn their attention to 
my cause, and render me what assistance they could. 

All their united strength was needed now, while that question 
was pending. But thanks be to God, that is now settled. On the 
first day of August next, will be the proudest day that ever Britain 
knew; for from that time henceforth, there will not remain a single 
slave throughout His Majesty’s dominions. 

The friends of the cause are now turning their attention to 
Slavery in the United States, and are about to form a society for 
the abolition of Slavery throughout the world. They all think 
highly of our Settlement, and will give it their cordial support. 

The leading abolitionists have given me letters of recommenda- 
tion throughout the Kingdom, and have appointed one of their 
most effective men to travel with me,—his name is John Scoble, a 
very ready, intelligent, earnest, and an eloquent speaker. I think 
I can do more now in one month, than I could in three before the 
question was settled in regard to their own slaves. 

You will at once see that although the people concluded my 
object to be an important one, yet, they generally thought that they 
ought to lend all their aid in removing the stain from their own land 
first. This stain is now effectually effaced, and my meetings are 
exceedingly crowded. I addressed an audience at Norwich of from 
three to four thousand persons, week before last, when about five 
hundred dollars was collected. So you see Iam getting on. I start, 
the Lord willing, next week for Scotland, and shall spend the winter 
there and in the North of England. In the spring I shall return 
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and take passage for Canada. I doubt not, that you are anxiously 
looking for my return; yet, you cannot want to see me more than 
I want to return; but I tell you now as I have told you before, that 
I shall not return until I have done all that can be done by my labor. 
Yours, 
N. PAUL. 
Sirs: 
The above copy will give you all the recent information we 
have received concerning the mission of our foreign agent. 
Please accept my kindest regards, with my acknowledgements 
of your distinguished consideration, while I remain, 
Yours truly, 
AUSTIN STEWARD. 


Witserrorce, U. C. 


FROM BISHOP ONDERDONK TO THE REV. PETER 
WILLIAMS * 


CoLLece Puace, July 12, 1834. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir: 


I am sure I need not assure you of the sincere sympathy which I 
feel for you and your people. The inclosed * was prepared by me 
to be read to them to-morrow, if they had been assembled. Per- 
haps, however, you have pursued the most prudent course in 
closing your church. 

Let me advise you to resign, at once, your connexion, in every 
department, with the Anti-Slavery Society, and to make public 
your resignation. I cannot now give you all my reasons. Let me 
see you as soon as you can. I can better say than write all I think. 
Make the within known in any way, and as extensively as you can. 
“The raging of the sea, and the madness of the people,”’ you know 
are connected in Holy Writ, and the one might as well be attempted 
to be stopped as the other. My advice, therefore is, give up at 
once. Let it be seen that on whichsoever side right may be, St. 
Philip’s Church will be found on the Christian side of meekness, 
order, and self-sacrifice to common good, and the peace of the 
community. You will be no losers by it, for the God of peace will 
be to you also a God of all consolation. 


28 A Pastoral Letter from the Bishop to the parish of St. Philip’s Church, 
which, owing to the congregation not assembling on Sunday, has not yet been 
communicated to them. African Repository, pages 185-186. (From New York 


Spectator, July 15, 1834.) 
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Let me hear from you or see you soon. And believe me to be, 
with faithful prayer for you and yours, your affectionate brother 


in Christ. 
BENJ. T. ONDERDONK. 


Rev. Mr. WILLIAMS, 

To THE CiTIzENS oF NEw YoRK:— 

It has always been painful to me to appear before the public. 
It is especially painful to me to appear before them in the columns 
of a newspaper, at a time of great public excitement like the present; 
but when I received Holy orders, I promised “‘reverently to obey 
my Bishop, to follow with a glad mind his godly admonitions, and 
to submit myself to his godly judgment.” 

My Bishop, without giving his opinions on the subject of 
Abolition, has now advised me, in order that the Church under my 
care ‘“‘may be found on the Christian side of meekness, order, and 
self-sacrifice to the community,” to resign connexion with the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to make public my resignation. There 
has been no instance hitherto, in which I have not sought his 
advice in matters of importance to the Church, and endeavored to 
follow it when given; and I have no wish that the present should be 
an exception. 

But in doing this, I hope I shall not be considered as thrusting 
myself too much upon public attention, by adverting to some facts 
in relation to myself and the subject of the present excitement, in 
the hope that when they are calmly considered, a generous public 
will not censure me for the course I have pursued. 

My father was born in Beekman street in this city, and was 
never, in all his life, further from it than Albany; nor have I ever 
been absent from it longer than three months, when I went to Hayti 
for the benefit of my brethren who had migrated there from this 
country. In the revolutionary war, my father was a decided 
advocate for American Independence, and his life was repeatedly 
jeopardized in its cause. Permit me to relate one instance, which 
shows that neither the British sword, nor British gold, could make 
him a traitor to his country. He was living in the state of Jersey, 
and Parson Chapman, a champion of American liberty, of great 
influence throughout that part of the country, was sought after by 
the British troops. My father immediately mounted a horse and 
rode round among his parishioners, to notify them of his danger, 
and to call them to help in removing him and his goods to a place 
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of safety. He then carried him to a private place, and as he was 
returning a British officer rode up to him, and demanded in the 
most peremptory manner, ‘where is Parson Chapman?” “TI can- 
not tell,” was the reply. On that he drew his sword, and raising 
it over his head, said, ‘‘Tell me where he is, or I will instantly cut 
you down.” Again he replied, “I cannot tell.” Finding threats 
useless, the officer put up his sword and drew out a purse of gold, 
saying, “If you will tell me where he is, I will give you this.” The 
reply still was, “I cannot tell.”’ The officer cursed him and rode 
off. 

This attachment to the country of his birth was strengthened 
and confirmed by the circumstances that the very day on which the 
British evacuated this city, was the day on which he obtained his 
freedom by purchase through the help of some republican friends 
of the Methodist Church, who loaned him money for that purpose, 
and to the last year of his life he always spoke of that day as one 
which gave double joy to his heart, by freeing him from domestic 
bondage and his native city from foreign enemies. 

The hearing him talk of these and similar matters, when I was a 
child, filled my soul with an ardent love for the American govern- 
ment, and made me feel, as I said in my first public discourse, that 
it was my greatest glory to be an America. 

A lively and growing interest for the prosperity of my country 
pervaded my whole sole and led to the belief, notwithstanding the 
peculiarly unhappy condition of my brethren in the United States, 
that by striving to become intelligent, useful and virtuous members 
of the community, the time would come when they would all have 
abundant reason to rejoice in the glorious Declaration of American 
Independence. 

Reared with these feelings, though fond of retirement I felt a 
burning desire to be useful to my brethren and to my country; 
and when the last war between this country and Great Britain 
broke out, I felt happy to render the humble services of my pen, my 
tongue, and my hands, towards rearing fortifications to defend our 
shores against invasion. I entreated my brethren to help in the 
defence of the country, and went with them to the work; and no 
sacrifice has been considered too great by me, for the benefit of 
it or them. 

These were among the feelings that led me into the ministry, 
and induced me to sacrifice all my worldly prospects, and live upon 
the scanty pittance which a colored minister must expect to receive 
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for his labors, and to endure the numerous severe trials peculiar to 
his situation. 

My friends who assisted me in entering into the ministry, know 
that if the Church with which I am connected as a Pastor, could 
have been established without my becoming its minister, I should 
have been this day enjoying the sweets of private life, and there has 
not been a day since I have entered upon the duties of my office, 
that I would not have cheerfully retired to earn my living in some 
humbler occupation, could I have done so consistently with my 
sense of duty. 

By the transaction of last Friday evening, my church is now 
closed, and I have been compelled to leave my people. Whether 
I shall be permitted to return to them again, I cannot say, but 
whether or not, I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have laboured 
earnestly and sincerely for their temporal and spiritual benefit, 
and the promotion of the public good. 

In regard to my opposition to the Colonization Society it has 
extended no farther than that Society has held out the idea, that a 
colored man, however he may strive to make himself intelligent, 
virtuous and useful, can never enjoy the privileges of a citizen of 
the United States, but must ever remain a degraded and oppressed 
being. I could not, and do not believe that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and of the Gospel of Christ, have not 
power sufficient to raise him, at some future day, to that rank. 
I believe that such doctrines tend very much to discourage the efforts 
which are making for his improvement at home. But whenever 
any man of color, after having carefully considered the subject, 
has thought it best to emigrate to Africa, I have not opposed to him, 
but have felt it my duty to aid him, in all my power, on his way, 
and I have the satisfaction of being able to prove that the most 
prominent and most useful men in the Colony have been helped 
there by me. 

I helped John B. Russwurm to go to Liberia, and as a token of 
gratitude for my aid in the case, he sent me his thermometer, which 
I have now hanging up in my house. I helped James M. Thompson, 
whom all speak of as a most excellent man, and a good scholar, to 
go there. He wasa member of my church; and when he went there, 
I gave him letters of recommendation, and procured a number of 
books, to enable him to introduce the Episcopal service; and I 
offered lately to contribute my mite towards establishing the 
Episcopal Church there. I was the first person who advised James 
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R. Daily (Russwurm’s partner) to go and establish himself in 
Liberia as a merchant. When Washington Davis was sent to this 
city, by Governor Ashmun, to study medicine, as a physician for 
the colony, I received him in my house, and boarded him a week, 
without charging the Society for it, though they offered to bear 
the expense. 

When I found that strong prejudices were forming against me, 
because of my disapprobation of some of the Society’s measures, 
and that my usefulness was thereby affected, I ceased to speak on 
the subject, except in the private circle of my friends, or when 
my opinions were asked privately by others; and in my short 
address to the Phenix Society, last spring, I carefully avoided the 
subject; and the only sentiment I uttered, referring to it, was this: 
“Who that witnesses an assembly like this, composed of persons of 
all colors, can doubt that people of all colors can live in the same 
country, without doing each other harm?” 

It was my anxiety to promote the object of the Phenix Society, 
which is the improvement of the people of color in this city, in 
morals, literature, and the mechanic arts, that brought me to an 
acquaintance with the members of the Anti-Slavery Society. For 
several years, I had given considerable attention to the education of 
our people, and was much interested about our Public Schools. 

I was anxious that some of our youth should have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a liberal education, and felt that it was my duty 
to strive to rear up some well qualified colored ministers. I selected 
two lads of great promise, and made every possible effort to get them 
a collegiate education. But the Colleges were all closed against 
them. Anti-Slavery men generously offered to aid us in establishing 
a Manual Labor College, or High School, for ourselves, and to aid 
us in all the objects of the Phenix Society. I joined with them in 
this work heartily, and wished them all success, as I still do in their 
endeavors, by all means sanctioned by law, humanity and religion, 
to obtain freedom for my brethren, and to elevate them to the 
enjoyment of equal rights with the other citizens of the community; 
but I insisted that while they were laboring to restore us to our 
rights, it was exclusively our duty to labor to qualify our people 
for the enjoyment of those rights. 

Hence when the Anti-Slavery Convention was held in Phila- 
delphia, though strongly solicited, I refused to attend, and though 
I was then appointed a member of the Board of Managers, I never 
met with that Board but for a few moments at the close of their 
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session, and then without uttering a word. I was also appointed, 
at the anniversary in May, a member of the executive Committee. 
But when asked if I would serve, I replied that I could not attend 
to it, and have never attended but on one occasion, when I went for 
the sole purpose of advising the Board to be careful not to take any 
measures that would have a tendency to encourage in our people a 
spirit of vanity, and I urged this advice by saying that by so doing, 
our people, and the cause of emancipation, would both be injured. 
This opinion I have, on all proper occasions expressed, and have 
endeavored to enforce by example; for, in all the Anti-Slavery 
Meetings held in the Chapel, I have always taken my seat in the 
gallery, excepting that on the day of the Anniversary I felt it to 
speak to one of the committee in the orchestra, or stage, and did 
not return. My brethren have rebuked me for this course, but I 
have not censured them for theirs. They did as they thought best, 
and I did as I thought best; but I have learned that it is a most 
difficult matter to avoid extremes on subjects of great public excite- 
ment, without being more censured than those who go to all lengths 
with either party. 

Having given this simple and faithful statement of facts; I 
now, in conformity to the advice of my Bishop, publicly resign my 
station as a member of the Board of Managers of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and of its executive committee, without, however, passing 
any opinion respecting the principles on which that society is 
founded. 

I would have offered my resignation long before this, had I not 
thought that there might be occasions, when by having the privilege 
of addressing the Board, I might exercise a restraining influence 
upon measures calculated to advance our people faster than they 
were prepared to be advanced, and the public feeling would bear. 
But I am not disposed to blame the members of the Anti-Slavery 
Society for their measures. I consider them as good men, and good 
Christians, and true lovers of their country, and of all mankind. 
I thought they had not an opportunity of knowing my brethren, 
nor the state of public prejudice against them, as well as myself, 
and all I supposed that I could do was to aid them in this particular. 

I hope that both they and the public generally will judge 
charitably of this hastily drawn communication. 

PETER WILLIAMS,” 
Rector of St. Philip’s Church, Centre St. 
New York, July 14, 1834. 


* African Repository, X, pp. 186-188. 
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WILLIAM C. NELL TO SAMUEL J. MAY 


En Route FROM PHILADELPHIA TO s 
October 21, 1855. 
RESPECTED FRIEND: 

Being unavoidably absent from home during your commemora- 
tion of the second decade of the Boston or Garrison Mob, I reconciled 
myself mainly by the fact, that thereby I had the opportunity 
afforded me of visiting that victim of judicial despotism and slave- 
holding arbitration, PassMoRE WILLIAMSON. 

Twenty years ago this day, WitL1AM Lioyp Garrison, for pro- 
mulgating the idea of immediate emancipation, was delivered from 
the murderous hands of a Boston mob, composed of ‘gentlemen of 
property and standing,”’ into Leverett Street Jail; and at this hour, 
PAsSSMORE WILLIAMSON endures martyrdom in Moyamensing Prison 
for his application of immediate emancipation to Jane Johnson and 
her two boys from her self-styled owner, John H. Wheeler. 

My reflections upon the two historical events of 1835 and 1855, 
induced my noting down the following reminiscences, hoping space 
may be found for them in your published report. 

I well remember the emphatically cloudy day, October 21, 1835, 
and the various scenes and incidents which characterised it, shroud- 
ing with indelible disgrace and infamy my native city. 

A friend of mine then boarded at a house in Boylston street, 
where, at the tea-table that evening, were assembled many Boston 
merchants. The Abolition Mob was the theme of conversation; 
and while a majority evinced their pro-slavery spirit by approving 
of what had occurred, two gentlemen warmly dissented,—one of 
whom, Davip TiLpEN, Esq., immediately became a subscriber to 
The Liberator, and so continued until his decease, a few years since. 

A sister of the coachman who so adroitly eluded the mob, and 
landed Mr. Garrison safely at the jail, often alluded to the impression 
made by that hour upon her brother. 

I have obtained the following facts from colored Anti-Slavery 
friends, whose feelings were deeply moved on the occasion. 

Joun T. Hitton accompanied Davin H. Eta (a printer in 
Cornhill, since deceased) to the meeting. They found the stairs 
impassable, in consequence of the crowd, and an altercation ensued. 
Mr. Ela was struck a severe blow by a man who rebuked him for 
upholding Abolitionists and “niggers.” He resisted, until the 
parties were separated by the crowd rushing to seize Garrison in 
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Wilson’s Lane. The women came down the stairs amidst the 
hootings and insults of the mob. Two prominent men were engaged 
in tearing down the sign. Mr. Hilton heard a printer inform the 
mob where Garrison was secreted, in the rear of the building, 
where he (Mr. H.) went with the rest, to do what he could to rescue 
him, or, at all events, to be at his side. He saw Mr. Garrison 
dragged into State street, divested of coat and hat, and did not 
leave until Sheriff Parkman had him in the City Hall. 

JoHN Boyer Vasuon, of Pittsburg, Pa., was an eye-witness to 
the terrible scene, which was heart-rending beyond his ability ever 
afterwards to express, as, of all living men, Jonn B. VasHon loved 
Witu1AM Lioyp GARRISON most; and this feeling of affection con- 
tinued, for aught that is known, to the day of his death. When 
the mob passed along Washington street, shouting and yelling like 
madmen, the apprehensions of Mr. Vashon became fearfully aroused. 
Presently there approached a group which appeared even more 
infuriated than the rest, and he beheld, in the midst of this furious 
throng, Garrison himself, led on like a beast to the slaughter. He 
had been on the field of battle, had faced the cannon’s mouth, seen 
its lightnings flash and heard its thunders roar, but such a sight as 
this was more than the old citizen soldier could bear, without giving 
vent to a flood of tears. The next day, the old soldier, who had helped 
to preserve his country’s liberty on the plighted faith of security to 
his own, but who had lived to witness freedom of speech and of the 
press stricken down by mob violence, and life itself in jeopardy, 
because that liberty was asked for him and his, with spirits crushed 
and faltering hopes, called to administer a word of consolation to the 
bold and courageous young advocate of immediate and universal 
emancipation. Mr. Garrison subsequently thus referred to this 
circumstance in his paper:—‘‘On the day of that riot in Boston, 
he dined at my house, and the next morning called to see me in 
prison, bringing with him a new hat for me, in the place of one that 
was cut in pieces by the knives of men of property and standing.” 

Rev. JAMES E. CRAWFORD, now of Nantucket, boarded in Boston 
at the time of the mob, and, walking up State street, suddenly 
encountered the riotous multitude. On learning that Mr. Garrison 
was mobbed for words and deeds in behalf of the enslaved colored 
man, his heart and soul became fully dedicated to the cause of 
immediate emancipation. 

At a meeting of colored citizens, held in Boston, August 27th, 
1855, on the subject of Equal School Rights, Witt1am H. Locan 
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alluded to his receiving from Sheriff Parkman, soon after the mob, 
a pair of pantaloons, (or the remnants thereof,) which had been 
torn from Mr. Garrison during the struggle. Mr. G. being present 
at the meeting, remarked, that, until that moment, he had never 
known what became of them. 

Imprisonment is a feature of martyrdom with which Abolitionists 
in the United States have become familiar, especially Mr. Garrison, 
who, at the bidding of slavery, was, in 1829, incarcerated in Balti- 
more. But these persecutions are to be accepted as jewels in their 
crown, as seals of their devotion to the cause of millions now in the 
prison-house of bondage. 

For whose speedy emancipation, I remain, 


Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM C. NELL.” 


A. STEWARD TO W. C. NELL 
Dear Sir: 

We are glad to acknowledge your favor of October 
last, and to hear of your safe arrival in England, your health and 
fair prospects. 

Since my removal to Wilberforce, I have opened a school, which 
Mrs. Steward has engaged to teach for one year; while I shall 
probably devote my time to traveling through the States, for the 
benefit of the Colony, which is indeed poor, and in want of some 
assistance; and yet, not a dollar have we in the treasury to help 
them with. 

Mr. Paul has not returned, though we are daily expecting him. 
Our friends in New York, still have confidence in his pledge to do 
right; and we are anxiously expecting its fulfilment. 

Your wife, Mrs. Nell, and the children are well, and we are still 
doing all in our power for their comfort; but my means, in con- 
sequence of having been so much abroad the past season, are limited; 
by which you will see, my dear Sir, the necessity of remitting funds 
to me, that I may make your family more comfortable in all things, 
without distressing my own. 

The settlers are well, and are looking with hopeful expectancy 
for you to do something handsome for them, in which I do hope 
they may not be disappointed. Lewis is still in New York. We 
have appointed another agent, named Scott, but who is doing 
nothing for the Colony now. 


% Proceedings of the Anti-slavery Meeting held in Stacy Hall, Boston, on the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Mob of October 21, 1835, pages 72-73. 
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May the blessing of God rest upon you, and your endeavors; 
your good deportment put to silence your enemies; may they who 
foresee that you will cheat the poor colored children, be sadly mis- 
taken, and your good deeds finally enrol your name on the proud 
list of philanthropists, headed by a Wilberforce and a Clarkson. 

Yours, in great haste, 
AUSTIN STEWARD. 


Wi.BerFOoRCE, Dec., 1835. 


When the proslavery forces became aggressive there was 
much fear of kidnapping in the North as the following letter 
indicates: 

FROM DAVID RUGGLES 


Mr. EpiTor: I have hesitated to call the public attention to 
the “‘outrage”’ alleged to have been committed on board the “Brig 
Brilliante, on the night of the 24th inst.,”’ to correct the false reports 
in relation to that outrage and myself, until now; when I trust, 
that the newspapers have ceased to abuse their mind in relation to it. 

It is a duty which I owe to them and myself, to state the facts 
in this, and in a subsequent outrage, so far as I am acquainted with 
them; and to pronounce the charges against me in the matter of 
“riot” or “outrage”’ or “assault” to be malicious and false. 

I have never visited that vessel at any time, except in open day, 
when humanity urged, and duty directed me. And the idea of 
my boarding a slave ship at night ‘within the jurisdiction of the 
United States,” in the port of New York; to release by force her 
captives from on board, when I have been acquainted with the fact 
for the last three months that there is a conspiracy on foot to kidnap 
and to sacrifice me upon the altar of slavery—need not be harbored 
for one moment in the minds of the most prejudiced. I will state 
a fact in another place, to show that the savage slave catchers who 
came with their pistols, dirks, and clubs, and handcuffs, and a gag 
to pounce upon me and drag me to the South, did not themselves 
believe the charge. 

That I aided in employing every legal and proper means in our 
courts of law, to let the slave go free, I admit, and shall endeavor to 
do so in every like suspicious case; but I sought not, I merit not the 
praise of releasing them—lI left that duty to be performed, that 
laurel to be won by “‘the proper authorities,’ whose duty it is to 
execute the laws of our country, which prohibits the “bringing in, 
or importing African slaves into the jurisdiction of the United States 
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from any foreign place, kingdom or country, in any manner whatever.” 

After being instructed in the fact that ‘‘the proper authorities” 
are willing to submit to the “bringing in,” and even to the importers 
holding such slaves in our city prison, until it might suit their con- 
venience to remove them on board the vessel, or (if he reserves his 
intent to sell) to the South—I held and still hold that that vessel 
ought to be libelled, and the case carried up to a higher tribunal; 
but since I am informed that the Portuguese who called at my 
office and stated the Brilliante belongs to the Governor or Mayor of 
Rio Jeneiro; that she is one of fifteen or twenty slavers which he 
employs in the slave trade; that he shipped to come to this port; 
she is to get an outfit to go to the coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves; 
and the one who informed me on a subsequent occasion, that the 
vessel returned from the coast with slaves a few weeks before they 
left Rio Janeiro; have not been seen on board the vessel for several 
days, I may not, in the absence of the proof to convict the captain 
and condemn the brig, proceed further; while at the same time I 
am satisfied that that vessel merits large suspicion. 

It is said “‘that two of the slaves are liberated!’’ I have to 
regret that they are not all liberated by the law, as much as I regret 
the reputed occasion was furnished by the friends of the poor 
emaciated victims, that the pro-slavery party could raise the cry 
“Outrage!” “Negro riot!” and “Assault,” to enlist the public 
sympathy in favor of De Souza, the oppressor, while he transports 
the oppressed to some southern slave market to be sold to the 
highest bidder! Money is scarce—men are the most valuable 
commodity that can be sent to the southern market ;—they offer 
“Two THOUSAND DOLLARS A HEAD for able bodied slaves”’ in Florida. 

And according to the moral and political cancer, the Courier 
and Enquirer, of this morning, which professes to be acquainted with 
De Souza’s financial affairs, and intimates that the lawyers have 
fleeced him very close—if this be true, it would, I think be unsafe to 
say that he has not taken the hint from the late decision in his own 
case, and reserved his intent, and sold them to the South. 

But let us return to the Savage Outrage—On Wednesday morn- 
ing, 28th December, between one and two o’clock, several notorious 
slave-catchers made an attack upon the house in which I board, 
and attempted to force open the doors. I arose from my bed, and 
stepped to the door, and inquired, who’s there? ‘Is Mr. Ruggles 
in?” “Yes.” “I wish to see you, sir.’ “Who are you.” “A 
friend—David, open the door.” ‘What is yourname?” ‘Why— 
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why, it is Nash: I have come to see you on business of importance.” 
‘What’s the matter?”’ ‘‘Nothing—I only wish to see you on some 
private business.” ‘‘This is rather an unseasonable hour Mr. 
Nash, to settle private business; call in the morning at eight 
o’clock.”” ‘‘Open this door or I will force it open.” ‘It shall not 
be opened to-night, sir, unless you tell your errand.” “Then I will 
get authority from High Constable Hays,” [he retired, and soon 
returned] ‘‘I have got authority from High Constable Hays to break 
open this door! Come on boys.” He forced open the door; he 
and others of his clan made a rush up to my room like hungry dogs; 
but finding that they had missed their victim, they commenced an 
assault upon the defenceless landlady; menaced her with clubs, 
pistols and dirks, that she might produce me. Mr. Joseph Michaels 
appeared, as the mate of the ‘‘suspected slaver’”’ Brilliante, had his 
dagger raised to strike his sister, and bade him “‘hold the blow, or I 
will strike you down!” 

The assistance of the watch was called by them. Mr. M. was 
seized, and the handcuffs that Nash brought for me placed upon 
him, and he was dragged to the watch house, where I am informed 
Nash took from his cap a half sheet of paper, which he said was the 
writ that he had obtained from High Constable Hays to take me as a 
slave-—After disposing of M. Michaels, he and his clan returned to 
Lispenard street, in company with the watchman, and others who 
were disinterested. Nash said, ‘‘had I have caught the fellow out 
the door, we would have fixed him.” ‘Yes,” said the savage 
Portuguese, brandishing his dirk, ‘‘if he would not go, I would soon 
have put an end to his existence: he would never interfere with 
Brazilians again.” 

“What did he do?”’ ‘‘ Why,” replied Nash, “he went down on 
board the Brilliante and assaulted the captain.” 

“How do you know it was him!” Nash said, “If he did not do 
it, some of the blacks did, and he is the ring leader among them.’’ 

Nash did not call to see me at 8 o’clock in the morning; at 12 
o’clock, I proceeded to see him, or to make a statement of the facts 
in the case before the Mayor. 

As I entered the City Hall, I was pounced upon by Boudinot, 
who dragged me to the Police Office. I desired him not to drag me 
in that manner, and to show his authority to arrest me, because I 
would walk to the office with him—He refused to do so, and jammed 
me against one of the marble pillars—said he, “I was after you 
last night!”’ 
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When I appeared before the magistrate, he said that he under- 
stood that I had been engaged in a riot on board the brig Brilliante 
on the night of the 24th ult. and that I must find bail to appear 
before the Sessions to answer to the charge. My friend stepped out 
for my bail. Boudinot immediately dragged me to the city prison, 
and gave the jailor a paper, who said, “I have no right to lock up, 
that is not a commitment.” ‘Yes it is,” said Boudinot, “shut the 
fellow up!” 

In less than 20 minutes, they had me on the way to Bellevue 
Prison. They said, ‘we have got him now, he shall have no quar- 
ters, we will learn him to publish us as kidnappers!” 

Now, whether these men did intend to take me from my bed and 
send me to the South with Waddy, the notorious southern slave 
catcher, who, I am informed, sailed for Savannah on Wednesday 
morning, or to “‘put an end to my existence,” if I resisted, I cannot 
say in the absence of proof; I hope they did not. But from their 
conduct, and from the manner in which, I am informed, Boudinot, 
Nash, John Lyon, and Waddy carried off Peter John Lee, from Rye 
—and from what I have understood, (for some two or three months 
past) they intended to do with me, I must confess, considering all 
the circumstances in the case, that I do believe that this was a 
desperate effort to execute their threats by sending me to the South. 
Nash is not a police officer, therefore the magistrate could not allow 
him a warrant to apprehend any one. Boudinot did not enter the 
house; he doubtless expected that I would attempt to escape in the 
street, that he might take me with the warrant, which he informed 
a gentleman he obtained from Governor Marcy in 1832 or ’33, by 
which he can arrest any colored person that Waddy may point out 
to him named “Jesse,” “Abraham,” ‘‘Peter,” or “Silvia,” and 
send him or her South, without taking such person before a magis- 
trate, as they did Peter John Lee. 

Now, I thank Heaven that I am still permitted to live, and take 
fresh courage in warning my endangered brethren against a gang of 
kidnappers, which continues to infest our city and the country, to 
kidnap men, women and children, and carry them to the South. 
While Boudinot holds a warrant, by which he says he has been 
sending colored people to the South, for the last three years, and 
with which he boasts that he can “arrest and send any black to the 
South’”—no man, no woman, no child is safe. 

Our houses may be broken open at night by northern or southern 
and Portuguese slave catchers; we may be assaulted and threatened 
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with clubs, pistols or dirks, and handcuffed and gagged, and carried 

away to the South, while HUMANITY and JUSTICE continue to sleep! 
Most affectionately and diligently yours, in the cause of Human 

Freedom, : DAVID RUGGLES. 
New York, Jan. 4th, 1836. 


This letter shows the feeling of the fugitive with respect 
to his people whom he had left in bondage. 


TO MY FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHERS, AND SISTERS ® 


DEARLY BELOVED IN BONDS, 


About seventeen long years have now rolled away, since in the 
Providence of Almighty God, I left your embraces, and set out 
upon a daring adventure in search of freedom. Since that time, 
I have felt most severely the loss of the sun and moon and eleven 
stars from my social sky. Many, many a thick cloud of anguish 
has pressed my brow and sent deep down into my soul the bitter 
waters of sorrow in consequence. And you have doubtless had 
your troubles and anxious seasons also about your fugitive star. 

I have learned that some of you have been sold, and again 
taken back by Colonel How many of you are living and 
together, I cannot tell. My great grief is, lest you should have 
suffered this or some additional punishment on account of my 
Exodus. 

I indulge the hope that it will afford you some consolation to 
know that your son and brother is yet alive. That God has dealt 
wonderfully and kindly with me in all my way. He has made me 
a Christian, and a Christian Minister, and thus I have drawn my 
support and comfort from that blessed Saviour, who came to preach 
good tidings unto the meek, to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound. To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of 
vengeance of our God: to comfort all that mourn. To appoint unto 
them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, 
that they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord 
that he might be glorified. 





31 First Annual Report of the New York Committee of Vigilance for the year 
1837, pp. 73-77. 
32 This letter was written in 1844. 
14 
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If the course I took in leaving a condition which had become 
intolerable to me, has been made the occasion of making that condi- 
tion worse to you in any way, I do most heartily regret such a change 
for the worse on your part. As I have no means, however, of 
knowing if such be the fact, so I have no means of making atone- 
ment, but by sincere prayer to Almighty God in your behalf, and 
also by taking this method of offering to you these consolations of 
the gospel to which I have just referred, and which I have found to 
be pre-eminently my own stay and support. My dear father and 
mother; I have very often wished, while administering the Holy 
Ordinance of Baptism to some scores of children brought forward 
by doting parents, that I could see you with yours among the num- 
ber. And you, my brothers and sisters, while teaching hundreds of 
children and youths in schools over which I have been placed, 
what unspeakable delight I should have had in having you among 
the number; you may all judge of my feeling for these past years, 
when while preaching from Sabbath to Sabbath to congregations, 
I have not been so fortunate as even to see father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, or cousin in my congregations. 
While visiting the sick, going to the house of mourning, and burying 
the dead, I have been a constant mourner for you. My sorrow has 
been that I know you are not in possession of those hallowed means 
of grace. I am thankful to you for those mild and gentle traits of 
character which you took such care to enforce upon me in my 
youthful days. As an evidence that I prize both you and them, 
I may say that at the age of thirty-seven, I find them as valuable as 
any lessons I have learned, nor am I ashamed to let it be known to 
the world, that I am the son of a bond man and a bond woman. 

Let me urge upon you the fundamental truths of the Gospel of 
the Son of God. Let repentance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ have their perfect work in you, I beseech you. Do 
not be prejudiced against the gospel because it may be seemingly 
twisted into a support of slavery. The gospel rightly understood, 
taught, received, felt and practised, is anti-slavery as it is anti-sin. 
Just so far and so fast as the true spirit of the gospel obtains in the 
land, and especially in the lives of the oppressed, will the spirit of 
slavery sicken and become powerless like the serpent with his head 
pressed beneath the fresh leaves of the prickly ash of the forest. 

There is not a solitary decree of the immaculate God that has 
been concerned in the ordination of slavery, nor does any possible 
development of his holy will sanctify it. 
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He has permitted us to be enslaved according to the invention 
of wicked men, instigated by the devil, with intention to bring 
good out of the evil, but He does not, He cannot approve of it. He 
has no need to approve of it, even on account of the good which 
He will bring out of it, for He could have brought about that very 
good in some other way. 

God is never straitened; He is never at a loss for means to 
work. Could He not have made this a great and wealthy nation 
without making its riches to consist in our blood, bones, and souls? 
And could He not also have given the gospel to us without making 
us slaves? 

My friends, let us then, in our afflictions, embrace and hold fast 
the gospel. The gospel is the fulness of God. We have the glorious 
and total weight of God’s moral character in our side of the scale. 

The wonderful purple stream which flowed for the healing of the 
nations, has a branch for us. Nay, is Christ divided? ‘‘The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to (for) all men, teach- 
ing us that denying ungodliness and worldly lust, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for 
that blessed hope and glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.’’—Titus ii. 11-14. 

But you say you have not the privilege of hearing of this gospel 
of which I speak. I know it; and this is my great grief. But you 
shall have it; I will send it to you by my humble prayer; I can do 
it; I will beg our heavenly Father, and he will preach this gospel 
to you in his holy providence. 

You, dear father and mother cannot have much longer to live 
in this troublesome and oppressive world; you cannot bear the yoke 
much longer. And as you approach another world, how desirable 
it is that you should have the prospect of a different destiny from 
what you have been called to endure in this world during a long life. 

But it is the gospel that sets before you the hope of such a 
blessed rest as is spoken of in the word of God, Job ui. 17, 19. 
“There the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest; there the prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressors. The small and great are there; and the servant 
is free from his master.” 

Father, I know that thy eyes are dim with age and weary with 
weeping, but look, dear father, yet a little while toward that haven. 
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Look unto Jesus, ‘‘the author and finisher of thy faith,” for the 
moment of thy happy deliverance is at hand. 

Mother, dear mother, I know, I feel, mother, the pangs of thy 
bleeding heart, that thou has endured, during so many years of 
vexation. Thy agonies are by a genuine son-like sympathy mine; 
I will, I must, I do share daily in those agonies of thine. But I 
sincerely hope that with me you bear your agonies to Christ who 
carries our sorrows. 

O come then with me, my beloved family, of weary heart-broken 
and care-worn ones, to Jesus Christ, “casting all your care upon 
him, for he careth for you.’’—2 Peter v. 7. 

With these words of earnest exhortation, joined with fervent 
prayer to God that He may smooth your rugged way, lighten your 
burden, and give a happy issue out of all your troubles, I must bid 
you adieu. 

Your son and brother, 
JAS. P. 
Alias J. W. C. PENNINGTON. 





TO COLONEL F T , OF H—, WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, MD. 1844. 
Dear Sir, 


It is now, as you are aware, about seventeen years since I left 
your house and service, at the age of twenty. Up to that time, I 
was, according to your rule and claim, your slave. ‘Till the age of 
seven years, I was, of course, of little or no service to you. At that 
age, however, you hired me out, and for three years I earned my 
support; at the age of ten years, you took me to your place again, 
and in a short time after you put me to work at the blacksmith’s 
trade, at which, together with the carpentering trade, &c., I served 
you peaceably until the day I left you with exception of the short 
time you had sold me to 8 H , Esq., for seven hundred 
dollars. It is important for me to say to you, that I have no con- 
sciousness of having done you any wrong. I called you master when 
I was with you from the mere force of circumstances; but I never 
regarded you as my master. The nature which God gave me did 
not allow me to believe that you had any more right to me than 
I had to you, and that was just none at all. And from an early age, 
I had intentions to free myself from your claim. I never consulted 
any one about it; I had no advisers or instigators; I kept my own 
counsel entirely concealed in my own bosom. I never meditated 
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any evil to your person or property, but I regarded you as my 
oppressor, and I deemed it my duty to get out of your hands by 
peaceable means. 

I was always obedient to your commands. I laboured for you 
diligently at all times. I acted with fidelity in any matter which 
you entrusted me. As you sometimes saw fit to entrust me with 
considerable money, to buy tools or materials, not a cent was ever 
coveted or kept. 

During the time I served you in the capacity of blacksmith, 
your materials were used economically, your work was done expe- 
ditiously, and in the very best style, a style second to no smith in 
your neighbourhood. In short, sir, you know well that my habits 
from early life were advantageous to you. Drinking, gambling, 
fighting, &c., were not my habits. On Sabbaths, holidays, &c., I 
was frequently at your service, when not even your body-servant 
was at home. 

Times and times again, I have gone on Sunday afternoon to 
H——, six miles, after your letters and papers, when it was as much 
my privilege to be “‘out of the way,’’ as it was C 

But what treatment did you see fit to return me for all this? 
You, in the most unfeeling manner, abused my father for no cause 
but speaking a word to you, as a man would speak to his fellow-man, 
for the sake simply of a better understanding. 

You vexed my mother, and because she, as a tender mother 
would do, showed solicitude for the virtue of her daughters, you 
threatened her in an insulting brutal manner. 

You abused my brother and sister without cause, and in like 
manner you did to myself; you surmised evil against me. You 
struck me with your walking-cane, called me insulting names, 
threatened me, swore at me, and became more and more wrathy in 
your conduct, and at the time I quitted your place, I had good reason 
to believe that you were meditating serious evil against me. 

Since I have been out of your hands, I have been signally 
favoured of God, when I infer that in leaving you, I acted strictly 
in accordance with his holy will. I have a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards all men, yourself not excepted. And I 
verily believe that I have performed a sacred duty to God and my- 
self, and a kindness to you, in taking the blood of my soul peaceably 
off your soul. And now, dear sir, having spoken somewhat point- 
edly, I would, to convince you of my perfect good will towards 
you, in the most kind and respectful terms remind you of your 
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coming destiny. You are now over seventy years of age,pressing 
on to eternity with the weight of these seventy years upon you. 
Is not this enough without the blood of some half-score of souls? 

You are aware that your right to property in man is now dis- 
puted by the civilized world. You are fully aware, also, that the 
question, whether the Bible sanctions slavery, has distinctly divided 
this nation in sentiment. On the side of Biblical Anti-slavery, we 
have many of the most learned, wise and holy men in the land. 
If the Bible affords no sanction to slavery, (and I claim that it can- 
not,) then it must be a sin of the deepest dye; and can you, sir, 
think to go to God in hope with a sin of such magnitude upon your 
soul? 

But admitting that the question is yet doubtful, (which I do 
only for the sake of argument,) still, sir, you will have the critical 
hazard of this doubt pressing, in no very doubtful way, upon your 
declining years, as you descend the long and tedious hill of life. 

Would it not seem to be exceedingly undesirable to close an 
eventful probation of seventy or eighty years and leave your 
reputation among posterity suspended upon so doubtful an issue? 
But what, my dear sir, is a reputation among posterity, who are 
but worms, compared with a destiny in the world of spirits? And 
it is in light of that destiny that I would now have you look at this 
subject. You and I, and all that you claim as your slaves, are in 
a state of probation; our great business is to serve God under His 
righteous moral government. Master and slave are the subjects 
of that government, bound by its immutable requirements, and 
liable to its sanctions in the next world, though enjoying its for- 
bearance in this. You will pardon me then for pressing this point 
in earnest good faith. You should, at this stage, review your life 
without political bias, or adherence to long cherished prejudices, 
and remember that you are soon to meet those whom you have 
held, and do hold in slavery, at the awful bar of the impartial 
Judge of all who doeth right. Then what will become of your own 
doubtful claims? What will be done with those doubts that 
agitated your mind years ago; will you answer for threatening, 
swearing, and using the cowhide among your slaves? 

What will become of those long groans and unsatisfied com- 
plaints of your slaves, for vexing them with insulting words, placing 
them in the power of dogish and abusive overseers, or under your 
stripling, misguided, hot-headed son, to drive and whip at pleasure, 
and for selling parts or whole families to Georgia? They will all 
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meet you at that bar. Uncle James True, Charles Cooper, Aunt 
Jenny, and the native Africans; Jeremiah, London, and Donmore, 
have already gone a-head, and only wait your arrival—Sir, I shall 
meet you there. The account between us for the first twenty years 
of my life, will have a definite character upon which one or the 
other will be able to make out a case. 

Upon such a review as this, sir, you will, I am quite sure, see 
the need of seriousness. I assure you that the thought of meeting 
you in eternity and before the dread tribunal of God, with a com- 
plaint in my mouth against you, is to me of most weighty and solemn 
character. And you will see that the circumstances from which 
this thought arises are of equal moment to yourself. Can the pride 
of leaving your children possessed of long slave states, or the policy 
of sustaining in the state the institution of slavery, justify you in 
overlooking a point of moment to your future happiness? 

What excuse could you offer at the bar of God, favoured as you 
have been with the benefits of a refined education, and through a 
long life with the gospel of love, should you, when arraigned there, 
find that you have, all your life long, laboured under a great mistake 
in regard to slavery, and that in this mistake you had died, and only 
lifted up your eyes in the light of eternity to be corrected, when it 
was too late to be corrected in any other way. 

I could wish to address you (being bred, born, and raised in your 
family) as a father in Israel, or as an elder brother in Christ, but I 
cannot; mockery is a sin. I can only say then, dear sir, farewell, 
till 1 meet you at the bar of God, where Jesus, who died for us, will 
judge between us. Now his blood can wash out our stain, break 
down the middle wall of partition, and reconcile us not only to 
God but to each other, then the word of his mouth, the sentence 
will set us at one. As for myself, I am quite ready to meet you 
face to face at the bar of God. I have done you no wrong; I have 
nothing to fear when we both fall into the hands of the just God. 

I beseech you, dear sir, to look well and consider this matter 
soundly. In yonder world you can have no slaves—you can be 
no man’s master—you can neither sell, buy, or whip, or drive. 
Are you then, by sustaining the relation of a slaveholder, forming a 
character to dwell with God in peace? 

With kind regards, 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
J. W. C. PENNINGTON.* 

3% The Fugitive Blacksmith, 74-84. 
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This letter was taken from the paper mentioned herein 
and published with the following comment: 


““We cut the above from the N. Y. Evangelist, an abolition 
paper, with no other views than to show how colored people 
get along in the free city of New York. Mr. Pennington is a 
man of color, formerly from this State, has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from some European 
Institution, and is a man of unquestioned ability. As he 
intimates, he is denied admission to public vehicles on account 
of his color, only. He says he rides with the white people 
side by side in European cities, but is only denied the privilege 
in New York. Why then settle in New York? He is not a 
native of that city, no ties of birth or early association retain 
him there. He says his predecessor in that ministerial charge 
was brought to an early grave by these very hardships which 
he has voluntarily offered to undergo. Then why accept the 
charge, and why complain after accepting? The fact is, the 
home for such men as Dr. Pennington, is not New York City, 
nor any city on the American Continent. Broad fertile Africa 
is the true home of the black man. It is enough for him to 
control the destiny of the most valuable quarter of the globe. 
He can never conquer this land or the prejudices, if he chooses 
so to call them, of its inhabitants.” 


Mr. Epiror:—You are aware that I am pastor of the Presby- 
terian church on the corner of Prince and Marion streets, in this city. 
My congregation extends from No. 1 Pearl street to 65th street, and 
from Hoboken to Brooklyn and Williamsburg; so that in the 
discharge of my pastoral duties, I am constantly called to different 
points, and from one extremity to the other of this immense field. 
And yet, sir, according to usage in this community, I cannot avail 
myself of the use of any of the lines of omnibuses, or any of the 
multiplying lines of railways in the city. 

I will state two, out of many facts, to show how severely the 
thing works. On the morning of our last Thanksgiving day, I 
went to Newtown, L. I., and held service, with the intention of 
being back in season for the 3 o’clock service at my own church in 
Prince street. I returned to the city, making my time comfortably 
till I got to Grand street Ferry, on Williamsburg side, where 
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missing by two steps the boat, I saw that time would fail me on this 
side unless I took an omnibus. I got over the ferry 20 minutes to 3 
o’clock, just as a Grant street omnibus was starting, and which 
would pass Marion street, within two blocks of my church, in 15 
minutes. I attempted to get in, but was rudely refused, and having 
to walk fully a mile and a quarter, I arrived long after the hour of 
public service, and in a very uncomfortable state, both physically 
and mentally, for my work. 

At the early part of our recent warm season, a worthy female 
member of my church, who was a teacher in the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, on the Fifth Avenue near Fortieth street, died, and I was 
notified to attend her funeral. The funeral was appointed for one 
o’clock—I heard of it about twelve. I was in the lower part of the 
city, visiting, at the time. I went at once to my residence, No. 50 
Laurens street, changed, and started for the Asylum. Now, could 
I have had a ’bus, I could have got there in ample time for the 
services at 1 o’clock. On the block above my house is a carriage 
stand, where I stopped and attempted to negotiate for a hack, but 
$1.50 was the lowest cent I could get one for, to go the distance! 
So in painful excitement I walked the entire distance, under the 
burning sun of one of our hottest days, getting there after the hour 
and not fit for service. 

Sir, these cases I could multiply, but it is not necessary. You 
have an illustration of the working of the usage, and of its most 
oppressive influence. And why is it that a man in the public 
service of one of the largest congregations in the city, has to submit 
to such a system of oppression? It is not because I smoke segars 
in the ’busses, as I see some white men do. It is not because I chew 
and spit tobacco in the ’busses, as some white men do. It is not 
because I carry a great pet dog with me, and say to every one 
“Tf you love me you love my dog’’—not excepting finely dressed 
ladies in the ’busses. But it is simply and only because I am a 
black man, obediently carrying about on my person the same skin, 
with the same color, which the Almighty has seen fit to give me. 
In this matter of the color of a man, “he that reproacheth the 
Almighty, let him answer it.”’ I do not. 

But seriously, Mr. Editor, it is a hard case that a man should be 
compelled, in the public service, to walk ounce after ounce of his 
heart’s best blood out of him every day, and not be allowed to avail 
himself of the public conveyances designed to save time, health and 
life. It is known to impartial witnesses that my predecessor, Rev. 
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Theo. S. Wright, though one of the most valued ministers that ever 
lived in this city, had his life shortened several years by this op- 
pressive usage; and I feel that I am walking in his footsteps. Have 
I a right thus knowingly to dig for myself an untimely grave? Has 
the New York public a right to require at my hands this unreason- 
able amount of exposure? 

I shall be told that the majority of the public will object to my 
riding in the ’busses. Is that true? Will the members of a Chris- 
tian public object to me, a minister of Christ, using the facilities of a 
public conveyance, while about my Master’s business? Besides, 
hundreds of the persons who now ride in our stages, are the same 
with whom I have rode in the ’busses at London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburg, Brussels, Paris, &c. I only mention this, to 
show the inconsistency of this usage. I ask for simple justice at 


the hands of my countrymen. 
J. W. PENNINGTON." 


WILLIAM W. FINDLAY TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
INDIANA 


“Dear FrRIENDSs,—The writer being a colored man, it may be 
supposed that he desires the well-being of his race, not of a part 
of the colored race, but of the whole race of Africans, in this land 
and in Africa. Nor do I consider myself guilty of affectation, when 
I say, that I ardently desire their elevation, and am willing to 
contribute all I can to that end. It has long been an inquiry with 
me, how can our race be elevated? How can colored men be made 
truly independent? After much anxious and painful inquiry, I 
have concluded, that to be truly independent, we must enjoy 
rights and privileges as broad and as liberal as those enjoyed by the 
white citizen of the United States; in other words, have the right 
of electing our law-makers and our magistrates; and all the offices 
of state should be accessible to our color; and not only so, but we 
should be free to move in such circles of society as we may be entitled 
to by our moral worth, character, and talents; and likewise, free 
to form alliance with those classes of society. These, in my humble 
opinion, are the rights and privileges we must possess before we can 
be independent. 

“But now let us inquire in candor, do we as a people enjoy such 
independence? Do colored men, in the most liberal of the northern 
states, enjoy such independence? You all know that they do not. 


10 African Repository, X XIX, 82-85. 
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The sad reverse is the case. And will the time soon come, in the 
history of American society, when the colored man will be permitted 
to enjoy such independence—independence, not only in civil things, 
but independence in all the more delicate matters of social equality? 
I must honestly confess, I think not. And further: I am bold to 
confess, that any thing short of the above-described independence 
will not satisfy me; nor should any thing short satisfy the man of 
an independent spirit. 

“But such independence we can not obtain in the United States; 
therefore, I will seek it outside the United States. J will seek it 
where I know I can find it, and that is in the republic of Liberia, 
which is the only Christian republic where the colored man can 
find a quiet and secure home. Nor do I act dishonorably, in thus 
escaping from civil and social oppression; for I am only doing what 
thousands of the first and best settlers in the United States did; 
and I think it an honor to follow their example, in seeking liberty, 
though, like them, I be compelled to seek it in a wilderness. And 
the object of this appeal is, to invite you who love true independence, 
and are willing to endure some toil to obtain it, to go with us to 
that land of liberty, where we may likewise aid in the elevation and 
enlightenment of our whole race, which duty is more obligatory on us 
than upon the white race, many of whom are willing to sacrifice their 
lives and property in the work of converting Africa. 

“Some of you may blame us for not staying in this land and 
contending for all the above rights of man. Our answer to all such 
complaints is this: we believe that civil slavery in this land will be 
abolished by divine Providence without the co-operation of the 
free colored man; he requires not our aid in this work—he can and 
will in his own way, sweep slavery from the civil institutions of 
America. But I honestly doubt whether it is the will or order of 
Providence to grant us perfect social equality with the white race 
at this time, nor am I disposed to strive or quarrel with them for this 
favor, but would follow the example of Abraham, who disliked the 
strife that had sprung up between him and Lot, and religiously 
proposed separation as a remedy for the quarrel, and a means of 
perpetuating peace; so we should separate from the white race, 
that we may be free and they enjoy peace; for, doubtless, God has 
given this land to them. Acting from the above religious and 
honorable views, we confidently expect that God will bless us in 
our movements. 

“Tt is the design of the writer and some of his friends, to go out 
to Liberia about the month of October or November next, and it is 
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desirable to have as many emigrants from Indiana as we can muster. 
Liberia holds out many attractions for the man of color, but the 
greatest is that of liberty and independence. Thousands have gone 
from this land to that, and all who have been industrious have done 
well; many of them are becoming wealthy, but what is best, they 
are all free! Come, let us go and cast our lot in with them and be 
free likewise. If any of you have been cherishing the spirit of 
independence, and long for such freedom as the free republic of 
Liberia offers, and if you desire a passage to that land, just let your 
wishes be known to the Agent of the American Colonization Society 
of this state. Address Rev. J. Mitchell, at Indianapolis, who will 
be pleased to book your name as an emigrant, and procure for you 
a passage out, and send you all the information you may want. 
No time should be lost. Act now—act for yourselves, your children, 
and your race. “WM. W. FINDLAY.*4 

“‘Covington, Ia., April 6, 1849.” 

Rev. SAMUEL May, Jr., General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS PROBABLY TO SAMUEL J. MAY 


My DEAR Sir, 


Your letter came yesterday and I immediately 
ordered the number of my paper to your address for 
which you Sent. I hope you will ge them Safely. 

I hope your plan for agitating this State will succeed. 
I will pledge whatever of influence I possess in aid 
of such agitation. A series of such meetings as you 
propose could not fail to act benificially on our cause 
throughout the country. 

The election of Gerrit Smith—What an era! But 
this grand event will be comparatively lost unless 
the agitation is kept up. With men and money we 
could carry the State for freedom in 1856 

I was sorry not to have seen more of you at the 
celebration—but in a crowd so large even a tall man 
might pass unobserved. 

Very truly Yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS.®* 
Frep DovuG.ass 
Nov. 10, 1852 


* Charles Elliott’s Sinfulness of American Slavery, Vol. I1, pp. 45-48. 
% This letter and the two following it were obtained from the manuscript 
collection of the New York Historical Society. 
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Mr. Douglass less than Twenty years ago was a slave, unable to 
read or write. Now he is one of the best writers and ablest speakers 


in our country. 
REV. SAML. J. MAY 


Following the principles laid down and practiced by 
Pestelozzi, Owen, and the father of General Armstrong, 
Douglass here antedates Booker T. Washington as a bold 
advocate of industrial education: 


Rocuester, March 8, 1853 
My peEAR Mrs. STowe: 


You kindly informed me, when at your house a fortnight ago, 
that you designed to do something which would permanently con- 
tribute to the improvement and elevation of the free coloured people 
in the United States. You especially expressed interest in such of 
this class as had become free by their own exertions, and desired 
most of all to be of service to them. In what manner and by what 
means you can assist this class most successfully, is the subject 
upon which you have done me the honour to ask my opinion. . . 
I assert then that poverty, ignorance and degradation are the combined 
evils; or in other words, these constitute the social disease of the 
free coloured people of the United States. 

To deliver them from this triple malady, is to improve and 
elevate them, by which I mean, simply to put them on an equal 
footing with their white fellow countrymen in the sacred right to 
“Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ I am for no fancied 
or artificial elevation, but only ask fair play. How shall this be 
obtained? I answer, first, not by establishing for our use high 
schools and colleges. Such institutions are, in my judgment, beyond 
our immediate occasions and are not adapted to our present most 
pressing wants. High schools and colleges are excellent institu- 
tions, and will in due season be greatly subservient to our progress; 
but they are the result, as well as they are the demand of a point 
of progress, which we as a people have not yet attained. Accus- 
tomed as we have been, to the rougher and harder modes of living, 
and of gaining a livelihood, we cannot, and we ought not to hope 
that in a single leap from our low condition, we can reach that of 
Minister, Lawyers, Doctors, Editors, Merchants, etc. These will 
doubtless be attained by us; but this will only be, when we have 
patiently and laboriously, and I may add, successfully, mastered 
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and passed through the intermediate gradations of agriculture and 
the mechanical arts. Besides, there are—and perhaps this is a 
better reason for my view of this case—numerous institutions of 
learning in this country, already thrown open to coloured youth. 
To my thinking, there are quite as many facilities now afforded to 
the coloured people, as they can spare the time from the sterner 
duties of life, to avail themselves of. In their present condition of 
poverty, they cannot spare their sons and daughters two or three 
years at boarding-schools or colleges, to say nothing of finding the 
means to sustain them while at such institutions. I take it, there- 
fore, that we are well provided for in this respect; and that it may 
be fairly inferred from the fact, that the facilities for our education, 
so far as schools and colleges in the Free States are concerned, will 
increase quite in proportion with our future wants. Colleges have 
been open to coloured youth in this country during the last dozen 
years. Yet few comparatively, have acquired a classical education; 
and even this few have found themselves educated far above a 
living condition, there being no methods by which they could 
turn their learning to account. Several of this latter class have 
entered the ministry; but you need not be told that an educated 
people is needed to sustain an educated ministry. There must be 
a certain amount of cultivation among the people to sustain such a 
ministry. At present we have not that cultivation amongst us; 
and therefore, we value in the preacher, strong lungs, rather than 
high learning. I do not say, that educated ministers are not 
needed amongst us, far from it! I wish there were more of them! 
but to increase their number, is not the largest benefit you can 
bestow upon us. 

We have two or three coloured lawyers in this country; and I 
rejoice in the fact; for it affords very gratifying evidence of our 
progress. Yet it must be confessed, that in point of success, our 
lawyers are as great failures as our ministers. White people will 
not employ them to the obvious embarrassment of their causes, 
and the blacks, taking their cue from the whites, have not sufficient 
confidence in their abilities to employ them. Hence educated 
coloured men, among the coloured people, are at a very great 
discount. 

It would seem that education and emigration go together with 
us, for as soon as a man rises amongst us, capable, by his genius 
and learning, to do us great service, just so soon he finds that he 
can serve himself better by going elsewhere. In proof of this, I 
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might instance the Russwurms, the Garnets, the Wards, the 
Crummells and others, all men of superior ability and attainments, 
and capable of removing mountains of prejudice against their race, 
by their simple presence in the country; but these gentlemen, 
finding themselves embarrassed here by the peculiar disadvantages 
to which I have referred, disadvantages in part growing out of their 
education, being repelled by ignorance on the one hand, and prej- 
udice on the other, and having no taste to continue a contest 
against such odds, they have sought more congenial climes, where 
they can live more peaceable and quiet lives. I regret their election, 
but I cannot blame them; for with an equal amount of education 
and the hard lot which was theirs, I might follow their example. . . . 

There is little reason to hope that any considerable number of 
the free coloured people will ever be induced to leave this country, 
even if such a thing were desirable. This black man—vunlike the 
Indian—loves civilization. He does not make very great progress 
in civilization himself but he likes to be in the midst of it, and 
prefers to share its most galling evils, to encountering barbarism. 
Then the love of the country, the dread of isolation, the lack of 
adventurous spirit, and the thought of seeming to desert their 
“brethren in bonds,” are a powerful check upon all schemes of 
colonization, which look to the removal of the coloured people, 
without the slaves. The truth is, dear madam, we are here, and 
here we are likely to remain. Individuals emigrate—nations never. 
We have grown up with this republic, and I see nothing in her 
character, or even in the character of the American people as yet, 
which compels the belief that we must leave the United States. 
If then, we are to remain here, the question for the wise and good 
is precisely that you have submitted to me—namely: What can 
be done to improve the condition of the free people of colour in the 
United States? 

The plan which I humbly submit in answer to this inquiry—and 
in the hope that it may find favour with you, and with the many 
friends of humanity who honour, love, and cooperate with you—is 
the establishment in Rochester, N. Y., or in some other part of the 
United States equally favourable to such an enterprise, of an 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE in which shall be taught several im- 
portant branches of the mechanical arts. This college to be opened 
to coloured youth. I will pass over the details of such an institution 
as I propose. . . . Never having had a day’s schooling in all my 
life I may not be expected to map out the details of a plan so com- 
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prehensive as that involved in the idea of a college. I repeat, then, 
I leave the organisation and administration to the superior wisdom 
of yourself and the friends who second your noble efforts. 

The argument in favour of an Industrial College—a college to 
be conducted by the best men—and the best workmen which the 
mechanical arts can afford; a college where coloured youth can be 
instructed to use their hands, as well as their heads; where they 
can be put into possession of the means of getting a living whether 
their lot in after life may be cast among civilized or uncivilized men; 
whether they choose to stay here, or prefer to return to the land of 
their fathers—is briefly this: Prejudice against the free coloured 
people in the United States has shown itself nowhere so invincible 
as among mechanics. The farmer and the professional man cherish 
no feeling so bitter as that cherished by these. The latter would 
starve us out of the country entirely. At this moment I can more 
easily get my son into a lawyer’s office to learn law than I can into 
a blacksmith’s shop to blow the bellows and to wield the sledge- 
hammer. Denied the means of learning useful trades we are 
pressed into the narrowest limits to obtain a livelihood. In times 
past we have been the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
for American society, and we once enjoyed a monopoly in menial 
enjoyments, but this is so no longer. Even these enjoyments are 
rapidly passing away out of our hands. The fact is—every day 
begins with the lesson, and ends with the lesson—that coloured men 
must learn trades; and must find new employment; new modes of 
usefulness to society, or that they must decay under the pressing 
wants to which their condition is rapidly bringing them. 

We must become mechanics; we must build as well as live in 
houses; we must make as well as use furniture; we must construct 
bridges as well as pass over them, before we can properly live or be 
respected by our fellow men. We need mechanics as well as 
ministers. We need workers in iron, clay, and leather. We have 
orators, authors, and other professional men, but these reach only 
a certain class, and get respect for our race in certain select circles. 
To live here as we ought we must fasten ourselves to our country- 
men through their every day cardinal wants. We must not only 
be able to black boots, but to make them. At present we are un- 
known in the Northern States as mechanics. We give no proof of 
genius or skill at the county, State, or national fairs. We are 
unknown at any of the great exhibitions of the industry of our 
fellow-citizens, and being unknown we are unconsidered. 
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The fact that we make no show of our ability is held conclusive 
of our inability to make any, hence all the indifference and con- 
tempt with which incapacity is regarded, fall upon us, and that too, 
when we have had no means of disproving the infamous opinion of 
our natural inferiority. I have during the last dozen years denied 
before the Americans that we are an inferior race; but this has been 
done by arguments based upon admitted principles rather than by 
the presentation of facts. Now, firmly believing, as I do, that there 
are skill, invention, power, industry, and real mechanical genius, 
among the coloured people, which will bear favourable testimony for 
them, and which only need the means to develop them, I am 
decidedly in favour of the establishment of such a college as I 
have mentioned. ‘The benefits of such an institution would not be 
confined to the Northern States, nor to the free coloured people. 
They would extend over the whole Union. The slave not less than 
the freeman would be benefited by such an institution. It must 
be confessed that the most powerful arguments now use by the 
Southern slaveholder, and the one most soothing to his conscience, 
is that derived from the low condition of the free coloured people 
of the North. I have long felt that too little attention has been 
given by our truest friends in this country to removing this stumbling 
block out of the way of the slave’s liberation. 

The most telling, the most killing refutation of slavery, is the 
presentation of an industrious, enterprising, thrifty, and intelligent 
free black population. Such a population I believe would rise in the 
Northern States under the fostering care of such a college as that 
supposed. 

To show that we are capable of becoming mechanics I might 
adduce any amount of testimony; but dear madam, I need not ring 
the changes on such a proposition. There is no question in the mind 
of any unprejudiced person that the negro is capable of making a 
good mechanic. Indeed, even those who cherish the bitterest feel- 
ings towards us have admitted that the apprehension that negroes 
might be employed in their stead, dictated the policy of excluding 
them from trades altogether. But I will not dwell upon this point 
as I fear I have already trespassed too long upon your precious time, 
and written more than I ought to expect you to read. 

Allow me to say in conclusion, that I believe every intelligent 
coloured man in America will approve and rejoice at the establish- 
ment of some such institution as that now suggested. There are 
many respectable coloured men, fathers of large families, having 
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boys nearly grown up, whose minds are tossed by day and by night 
with the anxious enquiry, ‘‘ what shall I do with my boys?” Such 
an institution would meet the wants of such persons. Then, too, 
the establishment of such an institution would be in character with 
the eminently practical philanthropy of your trans-Atlantic friends. 
America could scarcely object to it as an attempt to agitate the 
public mind on the subject of slavery, or to dissolve the Union. It 
could not be tortured into a cause for hard words by the American 
people, but the noble and good of all classes would see in the effort 
an excellent motive, a benevolent object, temperately, wisely, and 
practically manifested. 

Wishing, you, dear madam, renewed health, a pleasant passage, 
and safe return to your native land. 
| I am most truly, your grateful friend, 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS.** 


The following letter of Anthony Burns, extradited as a 
fugitive slave, then in Boston, offers further opportunity for 
the study of the man about whom there was so much con- 
temporary comment: 


ANTHONY BURNS TO THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT 
UNION, FAUQUIER CO., VIRGINIA 


‘“‘In answer to my request by mail, under date July 13, 
1855, for a letter of dismission in fellowship and of recom- 
mendation to another church, I have received a copy of the 
Front Royal Gazette, dated Nov. 8, 1855, in which I find a 
communication addressed to myself and signed by John 
Clark, as pastor of your body, covering your official action 
upon my request, as follows: 


“THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST, AT UNION, FAUQUIER CO., VIRGINIA. 


“To all whom it may concern: 


Wuereas, Anthony Burns, a member of this church, has made 
application to us, by a letter to our pastor, for a letter of dismission, 
in fellowship, in order that he may unite with another church of the 
same faith and order; and whereas, it has been satisfactorily 


% John Lobb, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (London, 1882), pp. 248- 
252. 
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established before us, that the said Anthony Burns absconded from 
the service of his master, and refused to return voluntarily—thereby 
disobeying both the laws of God and man; although he subsequently 
obtained his freedom by purchase, yet we have now to consider 
him only as a fugitive from labor (as he was before his arrest and 
restoration to his master), have therefore 

“Resolved, Unanimously, that he be excommunicated from the 
communion and fellowship of this church. 

“Done by order of the church, in regular church meeting, this 
twentieth day of October, 1855. 

“We. W. West, Clerk.” 


Thus you have excommunicated me, on the charge of ‘dis- 
obeying both the laws of God and men,” “in absconding from the 
service of my master, and refusing to return voluntarily.” 

I admit that I left my master (so called), and refused to return; 
but I deny that in this I disobeyed either the law of God, or any 
real law of men. 

Look at my case. I was stolen and made a slave as soon as I 
was born. No man had any right to steal me. That manstealer 
who stole me trampled on my dearest rights. He committed an 
outrage on the law of God; therefore his manstealing gave him no 
right in me, and laid me under no obligation to be his slave. God 
made me a man—not a slave; and gave me the same right to myself 
that he gave the man who stole me to himself. The great wrongs 
he has done me, in stealing me and making me a slave, in compelling 
me to work for him many years without wages, and in holding me 
as merchandize,—these wrongs could never put me under obliga- 
tion to stay with him, or to return voluntarily, when once escaped. 

You charge me that, in escaping, I disobeyed God’s law. No, 
indeed! That law which God wrote on the table of my heart, 
inspiring the love of freedom, and impelling me to seek it at every 
hazard, I obeyed, and, by the good hand of my God upon me, I 
walked out of the house of bondage. 

I disobeyed no law of God revealed in the Bible. I read in 
Paul (1 Cor. 7:21), “‘ But, if thou mayest be made free, use it rather.”’ 
I read in Moses (Deut. 23: 15, 16), ‘‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master unto thee. He 
shall dwell with thee, even among you in that place which he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not 
oppress him.” This implies my right to flee if I feel myself op- 
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pressed, and debars any man from delivering me again to my pro- 
fessed master. 

I said I was stolen. God’s Word declares, ‘He that stealeth a 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death.” (Ex. 21:16.) Why did you not execute God’s 
law on the man who stole me from my mother’s arms? How is it 
that you trample down God’s law against the oppressor, and wrest 
it to condemn me, the innocent and oppressed? Have you forgotten 
that the New Testament classes “‘manstealers”’ with “murderers 
of fathers”? and “murderers of mothers,’ with “‘manslayers and 
whoremongers?” (1 Tim. 1:9, 10.) 

The advice you volunteered to send me, along with this sentence 
of excommunication, exhorts me, when I shall come to preach like 
Paul, to send every runaway home to his master, as he did Onesimus 
to Philemon. Yes, indeed I would, if you would let me. I should 
love to send them back as he did, ““NoT NOW AS A SERVANT, but 
above a servant:—A BROTHER—a brother beloved—both in the flesh 
and in the Lord;” both a brother-man, and a brother-Christian. 
Such a relation would be delightful—to be put on a level, in position, 
with Paul himself. ‘If thou count me, therefore, a partner, receive 
him as myself.”’ I would to God that every fugitive had the privi- 
lege of returning to such a condition—to the embrace of such a 
Christianity—‘‘ not now as a servant, but above a servant,’’—a 
“partner,”—even as Paul himself was to Philemon! 

You charge me with disobeying the laws of men. I utterly deny 
that those things which outrage all right are laws. To be real 
laws, they must be founded in equity. 

You have thrust me out of your church fellowship. So be it. 
You can do no more. You cannot exclude me from heaven; you 
cannot hinder my daily fellowship with God. 

You have used your liberty of speech freely in exhorting and 
rebuking me. You are aware that I too am now where I may 
think for myself, and can use great freedom of speech, too, if I 
please. I shall therefore be only returning the favor of your 
exhortation if I exhort you to study carefully the golden rule, 
which reads, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets 
do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.’”’ Would you like to be stolen, and then sold? and then 
worked without wages? and forbidden to read the Bible? and be 
torn from your wife and children? and then, if you were able to 
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make yourself free, and should, as Paul said, “‘use it rather,” would 
you think it quite right to be cast out of the church for this? If it 
were done, so wickedly, would you be afraid God would indorse it? 
Suppose you were to put your soul in my soul’s stead; how would 


you read the law of love? 
ANTHONY BURNS.*’ 


In the following correspondence Austin Steward, a leading 
Negro colonizer in Canada, harks back to the factional strife 
among the antislavery workers, but at the same time throws 
sufficient light on other matters to justify their insertion here. 


A. STEWARD TO WM. L. GARRISON 


Mr. GARRISON, 


Dear Sir:—In a recent examination of the busi- 
ness transactions between the Board of Managers of the Wilberforce 
Colony, and their agent Rev. N. Paul, I find a charge made by him, 
and allowed by the board, of the sum of two hundred dollars, which 
he paid to yourself. Finding no receipt or acknowledgement from 
you, I write to ask you to favor me with one, or an explanation of 
the facts in the case, either of which will greatly oblige me, as I 


design to make it public. 
Truly yours, &ce., 


A. STEWARD. 
Cananpataua, N. Y., May, 1856.%8 


MR. GARRISON’S REPLY TO A. STEWARD 


DEAR SIR: 


You state that Rev. N. Paul, as agent for the Wilber- 
force Settlement, U. C., in rendering his accounts on his return from 
England, charged the Board of Managers with the sum of two 
hundred dollars, paid by him to me while in England; that said 
sum was allowed by the board; adding that you do not recollect of 
my acknowledging or giving credit to the Settlement for it. 

In reply, I can only assure you that there must be a mistake in 
regard to this item. I borrowed no money, nor had I any occasion 


37C. E. Stevens, Anthony Burns, A History, 280-283. 
38 Austin Steward, Twenty-two Years a Slave and Forty Years a Freeman, 
341-360. See also The Journal of Negro History, X, 365-375. 
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to ask a loan of my friend Paul, my expenses being defrayed by 
funds contributed by friends in this country; nor could I with 
propriety receive, nor he give me any part of the money contributed 
for the benefit of the Wilberforce Settlement; hence a loan or gift 
from him, could have been nothing more than a personal matter 
between ourselves. Moreover, had he at that time or any other, 
given me in good faith the sum named as belonging to the Settle- 
ment, (believing that as we were laboring together, for the interest 
of one common cause, the board would not hesitate to allow it,) he 
would certainly have demanded a receipt, which it would have 
pleased me to give, of course, that he might satisfy the board that 
their liberality had been disbursed according to their wishes, or his 
judgment. But receiving no money from your agent, will be a 
sufficient reason for not acknowledging it, or giving due credit to the 
Settlement. 

I can account for this charge on his part, in no way, except that 
as he was with me a part of the time I was in London, and we 
traveled together a part of the time, during which, he ably and 
effectively assisted me in exposing that most iniquitous combination, 
“The American Colonization Society,’’—he charged to me, (that is, 
to my mission) sundry items of expense which he undoubtedly 
believed justly incurred by his helping me to open the eyes of 
British philanthropists to the real design of that society; and I 
shall ever remember with gratitude, his heartiness and zeal in the 
cause and in my behalf. I owe much to the success that so signally 
crowned my mission, to his presence, testimony, and eloquent 
denunciation of the colonization scheme. I, however, received no 
money from him, and can but think that the above explanation was 
the occasion of his making the charge, and which I trust will leave 
on his memory, no intentional wrong. 

Wo. L. GARRISON 
Boston, Mass., June 1856.*? 


*® Garrison, of course, like many other white friends, gave the Negroes what- 
ever advice and assistance he could. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


History of the United States. Volume VI. The War for Southern 
Independence. By Epwarp CHANNING. (New York: The 
Macmillan Publishing Company, 1925. Pp. 645.) 


This work is a continuation of the author’s history of the United 
States. It represents the clear and discriminating methods of sci- 
entific historical research, for which the author is well known. The 
volume covers the period of American history from 1850 to 1865. 
Little attention, however, is given to the compromise of 1850. 
Fully half of the work is devoted to the background of the War for 
Southern Independence. In this, there is a dispassionate interpre- 
tation of economic and social forces which were responsible for the 
disruption of the Union. For instance, the importance of slave 
labor and cotton in the South is revealed as fundamental among the 
causes of difference in the trend of national politics after 1830. 
The narrowing influence of the plantation system and its exclusion 
of free white labor naturally turned the currents of foreign immi- 
grants from the South to the North and West. This caused the 
South to depend upon the representation of three fifths of the slaves 
to maintain its political power. When the North surpassed the 
South in population, commerce, and wealth, there came the in- 
evitable question of Southern supremacy in government. Realizing 
its plight, the South enthroned cotton; and Southern leaders, after 
Calhoun’s Exposition and Protest, developed a strong desire for 
expansion as a means of holding the balance of free and slave state 
representation in the United States Senate. 

The work shows a grasp of Southern life and history which is 
superior to that of James F. Rhodes. This is illustrated in the 
discussion of political parties in both sections after 1850. It is 
shown that there was no political unity in the South prior to 1860, 
and the author is uncharitable to the aims and motives of the 
Republicans. The idealism of the abolitionists is not given ade- 
quate credit, although John Brown’s raid is compared with such 
memorable struggles as Thermopylae, Lexington, and Concord, in 
that emancipation vindicated the principles for which Brown died. 
Likewise, the Dred Scott decision is analysed in its effects upon the 
North and South. The author reveals that the North saw plainly 
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that there would be an appeal beyond the Supreme Court, to what 
Seward emphasized as the higher law, while the South saw in the 
decision a justification of its theories. Channing advances new 
opinion in suspecting that the powerful influence of Jefferson Davis 
and other leaders of the lower South was behind the verdict which 
complicated the slavery question. The ideal of a tropical Southern 
empire is portrayed as the hope of the Southern leaders, who had 
held the reins of political power since 1789. This theory is not 
unlike that of Eckenrode’s in his Life of Jefferson Davis, President of 
the South. 

Leadership in the War on both sides receives the attention which 
its significance deserves. In the South, politics and the fear of 
encroaching upon state rights are considered obstructions to the 
Confederate cause. Davis is not censured as severely for his 
actions as he has been by previous writers. Woeful neglect is 
observed in allowing Southern officers, who had pledged their 
allegiance to the United States, to escape duty through resignation. 
Superiority of the Confederate leaders in the early struggle is 
conceded, in spite of Davis’s attitude toward Joseph E. Johnston 
and his apparent preference for men who had been trained at West 
Point regardless of their achievements. Yet, blame is properly 
placed upon politicians with whom Lincoln also had to deal con- 
stantly. In the treatment of the navy mention is made of superb 
leadership as well as advanced ideas of submarine craft. 

The influence of the Ohio Valley upon the sectional struggle is 
emphasized, with particular reference to Lincoln’s leadership. The 
people of this section are revealed as migrants who were indifferent 
to slavery, which Lincoln was tactful in evading as the central cause 
of the conflict. In this region, the shift in transportation facilities 
carried the great grain crops to Eastern markets, instead of to the 
cotton belt and lower Mississippi valley. The demand for cotton 
declined in Europe, much to the surprise and disappointment of the 
South. Food supplies received increasing prices from the govern- 
ment for armies, while England preferred grain to cotton. The 
careful and tactful policy of Lincoln, here, is lauded as extremely 
significant in that it curbed English interest in the Confederate 
cause, which needed recognition abroad in order to triumph. In 
directing the foreign policy through the Trent Affair, Lincoln’s 
prudence and caution are given similar praise. For these achieve- 
ments Lincoln is enthroned as the greatest of all Americans. 

The collapse of the Southern Confederacy is carefully explained 
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as psychological, as well as social and political. The author proves 
that the South had unlimited supplies of food as near as North 
Carolina while Lee’s soldiers were literally starving at Richmond. 
The will to fight had perished through internal wrangling and lack 
of cooperation behind the lines. There the enthusiasm and faith 
of the beginning had vanished. In this, Channing stresses the fact 
that the psychological element deserves rank with the economic and 
social, in historical research and interpretation. Undoubtedly the 
failure of the South was, from this point of view, moral and spiritual. 
Loss of faith in the leaders, the blasting of hope in outside assistance, 
and the inconsistency of slavery in modern government destroyed 
the ideal of the South. That slavery was morally, economically, 
and socially incompatible with Western progress is portrayed in the 
failure of the Southern cause. 

The work, as a whole, represents a high mark in scientific historical 
research. Every conceivable source of material has been used with 
a discrimination which is unsurpassed. With the exception of the 
mention of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, however, there is no treatment of the 
literature of the stormy period. Such topics as the rise of woman 
suffrage and labor problems which younger writers like Schlesinger 
are stressing are omitted. The frontier is included in the Ohio 
Valley analysis, although it is not discussed as such. Social and 
economic factors, with the addition of psychological forces, are given 
more attention than the author has accorded them in some of the 
earlier volumes of the series. 

Professor Channing’s opinion of the capacity of the Negro, how- 
ever, is astounding. “It appears that it is about as hard for the 
Ethiop tochange his institutional and racial conceptions as it is for him 
to alter the color of hisskin. Both his institutions and his skin are 
matters of heredity.”” That such an estimate of Negro intelligence 
and innate ability should come from Edward Channing, who has 
taught W. E. B. Dubois and Carter G. Woodson, is as surprising as 
it is disgusting. However, it is probably a reflection of the author’s 
observations in the New England environment. There, one seldom 
sees a Negro who is not engaged in the most menial service and who 
is not undernourished. Notwithstanding this fact, the author 
forgets that the question of race, which the Nordics stress as such, 
is a myth. The unbiased verdict of science, according to Mall, 
Von Luschan, Chamberlain, Frobenius, and Boas, is that brain, 
capacity for progress, and achievement, have no racial limits. 

Professor Channing is unfortunate here, too, in presenting 
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himself as an authority on the Negro when as a matter of fact he 
does not show that he knows any more about the subject than the 
ante-bellum writers whom he discredits. He should know that we 
are just beginning to study Africans scientifically, and we know such 
a little about them now that no one can speak with authority. 
Here he calls upon us to go back to mediaevalism in contending that 
the whites are superior to the mulattoes and the mulattoes superior 
to the blacks by virtue of racial characteristics. In this respect 
Professor Channing has not shown as much breadth as Southerners 
like Reuter, Woofter, and Weatherford who have developed under 
circumstances productive of such narrowness. That a man of 
Professor Channing’s ability should champion a theory whose 
advocates have become a laughing-stock in the scientific world is a 


matter of deep regret. 
W. H. Brewer. 


History of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Churchin America. By the 
Ricut Reverend C. H. Puiurrs. Third edition. (Jackson, 
Tennessee: Publishing House of the C. M. E. Church. Pp. 623.) 


The public is fortunate in having, from the pen of one of the 
leading churchmen of this denomination, this important account of 
the beginnings of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. For 
such information we have formerly looked to F. M. Hamilton’s 
Plain Account of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Phillips, realizing his indebtedness to this work, says that he did not 
originally intend to write a book which would be designated by him 
asa history. He had in mind rather some additional matter which 
he intended to call Our Twenty-fifth Milestone. In the performance 
of the task, however, the information accumulated upon his hands 
and the interest grew to the extent that it was finally deemed 
necessary to present these facts in the form of the present handy 
volume. 

The book consists of two parts, entitled Book I and Book II. 
Book I begins with an informing sketch of the author himself 
written by Dr. J. W. Smith, editor of the Star of Zion, the official 
paper of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. The sketch 
is not as detailed as the student of history might desire to have it, 
but the facts therein set forth throw much light upon the earlier 
Negro church history in the South and upon the development of the 
Negro in general. Bishop Phillips has figured so largely in the life 
of the Negro that any extensive sketch of him is a chapter in the 
history of the Negro. 


—— 
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The book is not a definitive history. It is rather a digest of the 
records of the church as presented in the proceedings of the various 
conferences of this particular denomination. The extracts from 
these records included therein, then, make the book of unusual value 
to the investigator eoncerned with a documentary history of the 
Negro. Used in this way, the book will serve as a reference work of 
importance for years to come. 

Beginning with the movements in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, out of which this Negro denomination came, the 
author gives in detail the first efforts in this direction and its dis- 
tinguished participants. Among those receiving honorable mention 
are W. H. Miles, R. H. Vanderhorst, L. H. Holsey, Isaac Lane, I. 
H. Anderson, and R. T. Thirgood. This sketch is detailed also 
even to the extent of discussing the various local conferences, the 
churches constituting them, and the funds which they raised for the 
work from year to year. The difficulties which these workers 
encountered and the courage with which they faced them give 
further evidence of the fortitude of the Negro and his ability to 
triumph over obstacles. 

Book II which constitutes the second half of the work covers the 
period from 1898-1925. Herein the author considers all the 
important questions which have come before the denomination 
during the last two generations and the various measures which have 
been taken for the expansion of the work. The numerous aspects of 
the efforts which this sect is making for the uplift of the Negro are 
outlined in these remaining chapters. Appearing therein may be 
found sketches of many distinguished churchmen still active and of 
others who have recently passed from the stage. From page to 
page, too, there are given illustrations of the most valuable church 
edifices and other property under the control of this denomination. 


The Education of Negro Ministers. By W. A. Danieu. Published 
for the Institute of Social and Religious Research. (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1925. Pp. 187. Price $1.50 
net.) 


This work is a result of an inquiry into the education of Negro 
ministers under the direction of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. This body was organized in January, 1921, as the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. It conducts and 
publishes, studies and surveys and promotes conferences for their 
consideration. ‘‘The Institute’s aim,” according to its executive, 
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“‘is to combine the scientific method with the religious motive. It 
cooperates with other social and religious agencies, but is itself an 
independent organization.”” Among the persons composing the 
directorate are John R. Mott, Ernest D. Burton, Raymond B. 
Fosdick, James L. Barton, W. H. P. Faunce and Kenyon L. 
Butterfield. 

It appears that this survey was made at the earnest request of 
denominational and interdenominational agencies of both races in 
this country. It is said, too, that the study was requested also by 
authorities of numerous educational institutions engaged in minis- 
terial preparation. A number of such agencies, moreover, were 
represented in the Advisory Committee with whose counsel the 
study was made. 

The purpose of the study, according to the executive, was “to 
ascertain facts on the basis of which deductions might intelligently 
be drawn for the better preparation of Negroes for the Christian 
ministry. The striking position of the minister in the past as a 
leader of the Negro race, the necessity of preserving and developing 
the strong religious characteristics of the race, and the ministry as 
compared with other professions, and indeed as compared with the 
educational advance of the race as a whole, were recognized and 
borne in mind as the study progressed.” 

The author first made a survey of the white theological semi- 
naries in the United States and Canada, visiting the institutions 
himself rather than depending upon written questionnaires. Mr. 
Daniel especially endeavored to obtain first-hand information, using 
the plan of interviewing students, hitherto unknown in such a survey. 
The information thus collected was brought before the Advisory 
Committee and representatives of schools in various conferences for 
careful criticism and revision. 

The report consists of a sketch of the origin of the Negro theo- 
logical schools, their development, their problems, and their stu- 
dents. The work does not leave the impression that the investigator 
conducted the inquiry as far as it might have been carried, had more 
time been devoted thereto and the scope of the inquiry extended. 
It is, however, the only work of the sort hitherto undertaken and 
will for some time be referred to as the source for ready information 
upon an important topic which vitally concerns the life of the 
Negro. 
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Book of American Negro Spirituals. Edited with an introduction 
by James Weldon Johnson; musical arrangements by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson and Lawrence Brown. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1925. Pp. 187. Price $3.50.) 


To review a book of music in an historical magazine may require 
some explanation. The reader might wonder whether the editor 
has changed his point of view. For the broadminded student of 
Western civilization, however, no excuse for such a thing is required. 
History is what man has thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. It is not merely the record of the successes and 
failures of those who have afflicted the world with trials and tribu- 
lations while they were contending for power. Thinking people, 
therefore, are beginning to see that, after all, the Negro through his 
music has made the only distinct contribution to culture in the 
Western Hemisphere. On this side of the Atlantic there have been 
other achievements of tremendous importance but they were of 
other origin, largely of European beginnings and influences. In the 
case of the Negro music this is not so. 

Having this point of view, the authors of this valuable work have 
brought out a collection of 61 choice Negro songs, entitled Spiri- 
tuals. These are presented with music arranged for solo voice but 
with piano accompaniments. The book, then, places before the 
public in this useful form a number of beautiful harmonies about 
which the public has long desired to know more. The author is 
justified in referring to the development of this music as a miracle. 
It is undoubtedly one of the wonders of history that a people like 
those brought from Africa to the Western Hemisphere and broken 
into drudgery scarcely easier than that of the burdens imposed 
upon beasts, could under the circumstances make such a lasting 
contribution to one of the greatest arts of man. It is a tribute to 
the inventive capacity of the Negro that in this ordeal of thralldom 
he could learn how to develop the best in him and thus give the 
world a new meaning of artistic beauty and religious enthusiasm. 

The purpose of the book is to elevate the Negro spirituals among 
the entertainment-seeking people who fail to appreciate their signifi- 
cance. In other words, it is to remove these beautiful songs from the 
atmosphere of the vaudeville or theatrical stage, to eliminate the 
ragtime or minstrel element therefrom, that they may be “clothed 
in their primitive dignity.” If this book can do no more than to 
emphasize the importance of changing the attitude toward Negro 
music it is an effort well worth while and deserving of the highest 
commendation. 
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These authors have several predecessors in this field. A con- 
siderable number of writers have been attracted to Negro music. 
A number of these were mentioned in a recent review of Odum 
and Johnson’s The Negro and His Songs, another work of this 
sort which shows the increasing tendency toward treating seriously 
this important contribution of the Negro. It is not saying too 
much, however, to claim for the Book of American Negro Spirituals 
the virtue of having made a much bolder step than any of its prede- 
cessors in dignifying Negro music by placing it among the important 
contributions of modern times. 




















NOTES 


On December 20, 1925, there passed to his reward Judge Robert 
Huberton Terrell, one of the members of the Association. Ac- 
cording to the following sketch prepared by Mr. L. M. Hershaw, 
“he was born near Charlottesville, Virginia, November 27, 1857. 
His early education was received in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He prepared for college at Groton Academy 
and entered Harvard University from which he was graduated in 
1884. 

“He became an instructor in the colored High School in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a position which he held until 1889, when he was 
appointed a chief of a division in the Treasury Department. There 
he served until 1893. In 1891 he took to wife Mary Eliza Church 
who has ever since been a true helpmate through his labors, trials, 
and triumphs. In the interval he had studied law, having been 
graduated from the Law Department of Howard University, and 
upon the termination of his services in the Treasury Department, 
he entered upon the practice of the profession in partnership with 
the Honorable John R. Lynch, who had been a member of Congress 
from Mississippi, and Auditor in the Treasury Department. 

“ After practicing law for a number of years, he became principal 
of the old M Street High School, a position which he held until he 
was appointed in 1902 by President Roosevelt to be one of the 
Judges of the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia. At the 
end of his term of four years he received a reappointment from 
President Roosevelt. He thereafter held the position continuously 
until the time of his death, having been repapointed by President 
Taft, twice reappointed by President Wilson, and lastly reappointed 
by President Harding. His sixth term of office would have ex- 
pired next year. 

“These successive appointments to a judicial position which he 
held to the end of his life, covering a period of nearly 24 years, is a 
remarkable testimony both to his ability, his judicial mindedness, 
his learning, his uprightness, and integrity of character. It is not 
usual that any man in this country has been honored by the confi- 
dence and trust of four Presidents of the United States, and of 
differing political parties. 

“It is possible at this time to allude in mere outline to but two 
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of Judge Terrell’s dominating characteristics. There was promi- 
nent in him as in few men a spirit of comradeship. He was a man of 
abounding good nature and of superabundant kindness and sym- 
pathy for all with whom he came in contact. He was famous as a 
teller of good stories, all of which had a point and were intended to 
illustrate an argument or to illuminate a principle. He had the 
unusual talent of adapting himself naturally and unaffectedly to the 
company in which he found himself, and in every company where he 
was, he was easily the first. He had the saving sense of humor 
which helped him over many rough and unpleasant places. He was 
witty and quick at repartee, but his shafts never left any sting 
behind them and they were never charged with malice. 

“Another trait that was most prominent in him was that of 
faith. His faith was not undisciplined belief and unbridled credulity 
but was well reasoned and was an inference to be drawn from known 
and established facts. He had faith first in himself, not the faith 
of arrogance and conceit, but the faith that came from an assess- 
ment of his own powers. This statement is illustrated by two facts, 
first the lateness in life when he entered college, being then 23 years 
of age, the time at which most men are emerging from institutions 
of liberal education, and the subject which he took for his commence- 
ment address: ‘The History of the Negro Race in America since 
Emancipation.’ Judged by ordinary historical standards, it would 
seem almost audacious to speak of a race, twenty-one years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation, and nineteen years after the 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, as having a history, and 
yet Robert H. Terrell saw the true elements of worth in his own 
people after so short an experience of freedom. He had, therefore, 
in addition to faith in himself, faith in his people, and that faith 
symbolized by his commencement address abided with him to the 
end of his days. 

“He also had that which is much less frequently found than the 
preceding, namely, faith in mankind generally. He believed as a 
matter of logical reasoning that mankind is moving forward to a 
universal unity of thought and feeling and substance, and lastly he 
also had faith in God. That is, he had faith, in the language of 
Matthew Arnold, which he frequently quoted, that there is a power 
in the world not of ourselves, which is working for righteousness. 
He did not believe that that power could of itself effect righteous- 
ness, unless we ourselves worked with it. 

“‘On every occasion of this kind when a man of Judge Terrell’s 
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prominence and worth dies, the tendency is to place some estimate 
upon the influence which he exerted upon his times. Looking over 
his life at this time and considering it in the light of the large 
number of people whom he touched in various ways, of the excellent 
way in which he conducted himself in all the positions which he 
held, of the well nigh unanimous approval with which his life was 
stamped by all groups who knew him, those of us who enjoyed his 
intimacy can with assurance at this moment say to him in the 
language of the Great Teacher, ‘Well done; thou hast been faith- 
ful.’” 


The Editor has been recently informed, too, of the death of 
Christopher H. Payne, a loyal member of the Association residing 
at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands. Appreciating the value of 
tradition and the importance of making a written record, he was 
one of the first to give his endorsement and support to the work of 
the Association. In the passing of this useful man the cause has 
lost a faithful worker and the nation a distinguished citizen. 

Christopher H. Payne was born of free parents near Red Sulphur 
Springs, Monroe County, Virginia (now West Virginia), September 
7, 1848. He received the rudiments of education from his intelligent 
mother, who being the daughter as well as the slave of her master, 
James Ellison, was instructed by him and early set free. His 
father died of smallpox contracted on a trip driving cattle across the 
mountains to Baltimore, leaving the son the sole support of the 
mother. He was taken into the Confederate army as a servant and 
remained there until 1864, when he went to what is now Summers 
County to enter the service of Vincent Swinney. There he met 
and married Miss Ann Hargro and remained until the close of the 
Civil War. She bore him four children three of whom survive him, 
whereas his first wife has passed away. He married a second time, 
choosing Miss A. G. Viney of Gallipolis, Ohio. 

In 1866 he began steamboat life on the Ohio, visiting most of 
the important places in that valley. He soon returned to West 
Virginia, however, and settled in Charleston, where he worked 
during the day and attended school at night. In 1868 he went 
back to his mountain home and for the next few years taught in 
Monroe, Summers, and Mercer counties in the winter while farming 
in the summer. In 1875 he was converted and baptized. The 
following year he was licensed to preach. In 1877 he was ordained 
to the full work of the ministry. Desiring special preparation for 
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his new work, he entered Richmond Institute, now Virginia Union 
University, and studied a year. He then returned to his field in 
West Virginia in 1878 and labored there two years. Resuming his 
school work in Richmond with his prestige much enhanced, he was 
called to the pastorate of the Moore Street Baptist Church. In this 
way he contrived to finish his course while supporting his family 
and his mother. Nevertheless, he maintained a respectable stand- 
ing in all his classes, and was generally regarded as the most dis- 
tinguished graduate of the school. 

He soon took high rank as a fine speaker, pointed and logical, 
possessing an easy flow of beautiful language. He never failed to 
impress his hearers favorably. As a religious worker he served as a 
pioneer in the missionary effort in the uplift of his neglected people 
in the rural districts of both Virginia and West Virginia. His most 
important service in this capacity, however, was in his pastorate of 
a Baptist church in Norfolk, that of the First Baptist Church of 
Montgomery, West Virginia, and that of the First Baptist Church 
of Huntington, West Virginia. Along with these efforts there 
should be mentioned also his leadership in the establishment of the 
West Virginia Baptist Convention and the stimulus which through 
it he gave to religion and education throughout the State. 

Deeply concerned with the presentation of the case of the Negro 
to the world and observing that the white press scarcely referred to 
the Negro except to portray the race as criminal, Payne established 
The West Virginia Enterprise some time during the eighties. This 
organ did much to acquaint the public with the higher aspirations 
and achievements of the Negro. This paper was followed by 
another of his edited at Montgomery, West Virginia, and known as 
The Pioneer. Serving in every capacity in which he could promote 
the uplift of his people, too, he was brought into politics in self- 
defense. He had no desire to follow in the footsteps of the ma- 
jority of politicians, but some one had to speak for his people in 
such councils. In the absence of a person better qualified, he 
volunteered to serve. 

During the ’nineties he studied law and later entered upon the 
practice of the profession in West Virginia. This tended to in- 
crease his interest in politics and decidedly added to the prestige of 
the man. On all matters of general concern in the State he was 
usually consulted, and his word given against a proposed plan 
generally doomed it to failure so far as the Negroes were concerned. 
It can be truthfully said of him, however, that he never advised 
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anything which merely redounded to his own personal good. He 
placed uppermost in his life the service of his people and his country. 

It is not surprising, then, that he was called to many positions 
of public trust. In 1896 he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture of West Virginia, being the first Negro to be thus honored in 
that State. In that body he easily took lead as a man of sound 
judgment and constructive ideas. The innovation which was at 
first considered of bad omen proved to be the proper step toward 
real democracy. As a result other Negroes have been elected to 
that body, as many as three being chosen at one election. 

Making further use of this efficient worker the Federal Govern- 
ment appointed him to several positions in the Internal Revenue 
Service. In 1903, when settled at Huntington, West Virginia, he 
was appointed Consul at St. Thomas, Danish West Indies. When 
the Government purchased these possessions in 1917 this position 
came to an end at the close of his fourteenth year in the service. 
He remained at St. Thomas, however, and engaged in the practice 
of law. But this was not the end of his public career. Knowing his 
ability, the local government employed him in various capacities, 
the most important being that of prosecuting attorney and police 
judge. While thus serving his country in this new field, he passed 
away in December. 





